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BEST  MBAs 

Think  Stanford  or  MIT  is  tops 
in  techno-MBAs?  Our  survey 
(page  56)  ranked  these  first: 


1.  NORTHEASTERN 
UNIVERSITY 


2.  UNIVERSITY 
OF  TEXAS,  AUSTIN 


3.  UNIVERSITY 
OF  MARYLAND 
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COMPAQ  DIVERTS 
TRU64  TO  ALPHA 


Cancels  development  on  IA-64  to  beef  up 
focus  on  high-performance  server  lines 


BY  JAIKUMAR  VIJAYAN 

Compaq  Computer  Corp.’s 
move  to  stop  Tru64  Unix  de¬ 
velopment  on  Intel  Corp.’s 
upcoming  IA-64  chip  architec¬ 
ture  effectively  ends  its  efforts 
to  make  Tru64  Unix  a  mass- 

ROLLING  OUT 
THE  WEB  CARPET 

Robust  sites  needed  to 
win  holiday  shoppers 

BY  JULIA  KING 

Online  holiday  sales  are  ex¬ 
pected  to  hit  $6  billion  this 
year,  with  some  10  million 
first-time  cyber¬ 
shoppers  click¬ 
ing  Web-based 
buy  buttons,  ac¬ 
cording  to  new 
research  from 
New  York-based 
Jupiter  Commu¬ 
nications  LLC. 

But  there’s  a 
catch:  First-time 
online  shoppers 
who  are  disap¬ 
pointed  by  Web 
site  outages,  or¬ 
der  fulfillment  snafus  and  oth¬ 
er  hassles  likely  won’t  be  back, 
Web  Carpet,  page  105 


Holiday  Slice 

Online  revenue 
forecast  for  1999 


S6B 
November- 
December 


volume  operating  system. 

The  move  once  again  under¬ 
scores  Compaq’s  continuing 
struggle  to  spell  out  a  consis¬ 
tent  plan  for  its  acquired  tech¬ 
nologies.  But  it  could  actually 
result  in  a  sharper  focus  on 
Tru64  Unix  at  the  high  end, 
said  users  and  analysts. 

Compaq  Senior  Vice  Presi¬ 
dent  Tim  Yeaton  last  week  said 
Compaq  will  discontinue  all 
Tru64  product  development 
on  IA-64  and  focus  instead  on 


Tru64  for  the  Alpha  platform. 

“This  is  designed  to  clarify 
and  strengthen  our  focus”  on 
delivering  separate  lines  of 
high-performance  servers  and 
those  based  on  commodity  In¬ 
tel  technology,  Yeaton  said.  At 
the  high  end,  Compaq  will 
have  Alpha-based  servers  run¬ 
ning  Tandem’s  NonStop  Ker¬ 
nel  operating  system,  Tru64 
Unix  and  OpenVMS.  Linux- 
based  servers  will  fill  out  the 
low  end. 

On  the  Intel  side,  Compaq 
will  offer  Windows  NT,  Novell 
Inc.’s  NetWare,  Linux  and  The 
Santa  Cruz  Operation  Inc.’s 
Tru64,  page  16 


DECIMALIZATION  OR  DECIMATION? 


S8.9B 

January- 

October 


Total  sales:  S14.9B 

SOURCE  JUPITER  COMMU¬ 
NICATIONS  LLC.  NEW  YORK 


Wall  Street  pros  groan 
about  project  overload 

BY  THOMAS  HOFFMAN 

NEW  YORK 

They  already  are  facing  same- 
day  trade  settlement,  Y2K  and 
a  slew  of  other  major  projects. 
Now  Wall  Street  IT  profes¬ 
sionals  are  grimacing  at  the 
prospect  of  revamping  their 
core  trading  systems  to  price 
stocks  in  decimals  instead  of 
fractions  within  the  next  10 
months. 

A  one-day  conference  held 
here  last  week  to  discuss  the 
price  shift  was  filled  with  ten¬ 
sion  and  acrimonious  com¬ 
ments. 


Q- 

£ 

CO 


“This  is  the  third  [decimal¬ 
ization]  conference  I’ve  been 
to,  and  I  still  can’t  get  an  an¬ 
swer”  on  key  details,  such  as 
whether  the  Securities  and  Ex¬ 
change  Commission  is  going  to 
Decimals,  page  16 

FALLING  PRICES 
KEEP  PCs  ONTOP 

PC  sales  to  tower  over 
crop  of  new  thin  clients 

BY  MATT  HAMBLEN 
AND  STACY  COLLETT 

Rumors  of  the  desktop  PC’s 
demise  have  been  greatly  ex¬ 
aggerated. 

In  fact,  full-functioning 
desktops  with  fast  processors 
and  plenty  of  applications, 
hard  drives  and  CD  and  disk 
bays  will  have  a  solid  place  in 
corporations  for  a  long  time  to 
come.  This  is  true  despite  new 
models  of  thin  clients  and  net- 
PC  Sales,  page  105 
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MICHAEL  LEACH,  INFORMATION 
SECURITY  MANAGER  AT  DU  PONT, 
says  the  company  has  occasionally 
put  too  much  information  on  the 
Web  but  now  has  a  secure  extranet 


SPY 

MAGNET 

Your  web  site  may  be  drawing  spies. 

In  the  craze  to  put  everything  on  the  Web, 
some  companies  are  giving  "u/Cd" CITE 
away  too  much  information  —  to 


competitors.  Gary  H.  Anthes  reports 
that  competitive  intelligence  professionals  are 
searching  corporate  Web  sites  right  now  to  get  juicy 
nuggets  about  products,  pricing,  strategic  alliances 
and  ways  to  steal  employees.  One  company  provid¬ 
ed  an  employee  directory  that  was  a  virtual  shop¬ 
ping  guide  for  headhunters.  It’s  time  to  weigh  the 
business  benefits  of  Web  pages  against  the  risks. 

Report  begins  on  page  62. 
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from  mobile  Pentium"  II  processor  up  to  400mhz 
$2,699  up  to  14.1  gb  hdd  /  up  to  128mb  memory 
up  to  14.1’  display 
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(C) business  tools 


When  does  a  very  powerful  notebook  become  even  more  powerful?  When  you  put  Windows  NT 
Workstation  on  an  IBM  ThinkPad.  Windows  NT  Workstation  4.0  gives  you  30%  more  speed  than 
Windows*  95.  And  three  times  the  reliability!  You  get  the  usual  Windows  ease  of  use.  And  of  course 
on  a  ThinkPad,  all  that  ThinkPad  goodness,  www.ibm.com/thinkpad  or  800  426  7255,  code  tp200 


BLACK  MONDAY 

Back  in  1987,  the  reason  for  the  crash  had 
everyone  perplexed,  but  in  the  end,  part  of  the 
blame  fell  on  computers.  Flashback,  Page  92 


KITCHEN  E-MAIL? 

You’ve  heard  of  the  Web  appliances  - 
now  some  vendors  are  Web-enabling 
everything  from  refrigerators  to  gas 
pumps.  If  this  takes  off,  IT  leaders  will 
have  to  develop  a  whole  new  class  of 
applications  and  keep  them  running. 
Page  90 
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NEWS  A 

4  NASDAQ  ROLLS  OUT  faster 

intranet  to  let  members  trade 
twice  as  much,  twice  as  fast. 

6  SENATE  PREDICTS  incon¬ 
veniences  but  no  major  U.S. 
disasters  following  Y2K;  over¬ 
seas,  it’s  a  different  story. 

8  ANTITRUST  ARGUMENTS 

close  in  Microsoft  case;  Judge 
Jackson  remains  stone-faced 
about  ultimate  decision. 

10  FTC  CRACKS  DOWN  on 

porn  sites  “pagejacking”  legiti¬ 
mate  gaming  and  e-commerce 
sites. 

12  MICROSOFT  ROLLS  OUT 

Digital  Dashboard  knowledge 
management  suite;  users 
call  it  demoware. 

14  CALIFORNIA  MAY  FORBID 

employers  to  read  staff  e-mail, 
but  products  proliferate  to 
make  it  easy. 

33  NEW  ECONOMY?  Bah! 

Change  is  continual,  and 
focusing  on  newness  ignores 
the  need  to  work  on  solid  busi¬ 
ness  issues,  David  Moschella 
warns. 

36  IT  MUST  CALM  users  about 

Y2K,  or  millennial  panic  will 
be  the  millenial  problem,  Kevin 
Fogarty  predicts. 
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41  BANK  LURES  kids  into  long¬ 
term  customer  relationship  with 
ATMs  geared  toward  needs  like 
planning  toy  purchases. 

42  HOTEL  IMPROVES  reserva¬ 
tions  revenue,  capacity  after 
reluctant  upgrade  but  keeps 
old  apps  online. 

47  IT  MANAGERS  confident  in 

latest  Y2K  survey. 

49  FLOYD  FORCED  data  center 

into  disaster  recovery  plan, 
which  worked  despite  the 
odds. 

52  DOT.COM  COMPANIES  are 

overvalued,  but  they  show  IT 
shops  how  horizontal  integra¬ 
tion  can  help  established  busi¬ 
nesses,  Jim  Champy  writes. 

56  TOP  TECHNO-MBA 

programs  aren’t  the  ones  you’d 
expect;  lower-profile  schools 
keep  the  focus  on  results. 

57  HYPE  SURROUNDS 

Techno-MBAs,  but  those  with 
the  right  skills  mix  really  justi¬ 
fy  the  high  salaries. 

62  “USEFUL”  WEB  SITES  can 

help  customers,  or  give  away 
your  plans  to  competitors. 

64  AFFINITY  MARKETING  im¬ 
proves  e-business  by  helping 
you  focus  on  on  only  the  best 
prospects.  Business  QuickStudy. 

66  “BEST  EFFORT”  require¬ 
ments  in  contracts  often  let  ven¬ 
dors  get  away  with  the  best  they 
think  they  should  do,  not  what 
you  need,  Joe  Auer  warns. 


TECHNOLOGY  A 

71  SAP  WILL  SHIP  the  first  of 

its  customer-relationship 
management  applications  by 
the  end  of  the  month. 

76  PC  VENDORS  JUMP  into 

the  thin-client  market  with 
new  hardware  that  boasts 
wider  operating  system  sup¬ 
port  and  lower  prices  than  pre¬ 
vious  models. 

77  DON’T  BLAME  Back  Orifice 

for  the  nasty  things  people  do 
with  it,  argues  security  consul¬ 
tant  Bruce  Schneier. 

77  GIGABIT  ETHERNET 

topped  the  agenda  at  Net- 
world/Interop,  showing  how 
big  a  pipe  you  can  make  out  of 
copper. 

82  B-T0-B  COMMERCE  soft 

ware  keeps  corporate  purchas¬ 
ing  fast  and  records  straight. 

84  ERGONOMIC  accessories  of¬ 
fer  a  comfortable  workspace  if 
you  pick  right  ones. 

QUICKSTUDY 

86  WHAT,  YOU  DON’T  HAVE 

your  own  domain  name  yet? 
We  explain  what  they  are,  what 
they  do  and  how  to  get  one. 

FIELD  REPORT 

88  SPEECH-RECOGNITION 

software  is  improving,  but  it’s 
still  not  where  it  should  be. 

SKILLS  SCOPE 

93  THE  MONEY’S  GOOD  and 

the  work’s  still  there,  but  some 
PowerBuilder  programmers 
are  starting  to  look  to  Java,  C++ 
and  Web  development. 


ONCE  YOU’VE 
ADOPTED  A 
TECHNOLOGY 
AND  PAID  THE 
HORRIBLE 
PRICE  OF 
ASSIMILATING 
IT  INTO  YOUR 
CULTURE, 
YOU  DON’T 
WANT  TO 
GIVE  UP  ON  IT 
UNTIL  YOU 
ABSOLUTELY 
HAVE  TO. 

STEVE  MEDINA. 

CARLSON  HOSPITALITY  WORLDWIDE. 
WHICH  PROFITABLY  USED  AN  ANCIENT 
RESERVATION  SYSTEM  UNTIL  RECENTLY. 
WHEN  CAPACITY  ISSUES  FORCED  AN 
UPGRADE.  IT  KEPT  THE  OLD  SYSTEM 
ONLINE  AS  A  BACKUP.  SEE  PAGE  42. 
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Senator  Lambastes 
Utility  Y2K  Laggards 

U.S.  Senate  Y2K  Committee  Chair¬ 
man  Robert  Bennett,  R-Utah,  last 
week  said  a  prolonged  nationwide 
blackout  will  almost  certainly  not 
occur  because  of  the  Y2K  efforts  by 
the  nation’s  250  bulk  power  pro¬ 
ducers.  But  he  also  noted  that  75% 
of  the  country’s  electric  utilities 
don't  routinely  share  their  Y2K  in¬ 
formation,  and  he  wants  laggards 
publicly  exposed. 

SEC  Chairman 
Urges  Centralization 

Arthur  Levitt,  chairman  of  the  Secu¬ 
rities  and  Exchange  Commission, 
last  week  urged  traditional  stock 
exchanges  to  join  forces  with  alter¬ 
native  trading  networks  such  as  In- 
stinet  Corp.  to  create  a  centralized 
electronic  market.  At  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity  last  week,  Levitt  called  on 
stock  markets  to  make  it  easier  for 
electronic  communication  networks 
to  access  the  system  used  by  the 
New  York  Stock  Exchange  to  link 
their  stock  prices. 

IBM  Launches 
Desk-Side  Mainframes 

IBM  last  week  introduced  the  Multi¬ 
prise  3000,  a  low-end  mainframe- 
class  server  family  featuring  three 
desk-side  models  with  prepackaged 
software.  A  new  usage-based  soft¬ 
ware  pricing  model  was  designed  to 
let  users  increase  hardware  capaci¬ 
ty  without  always  having  to  pay  as¬ 
sociated  software  charges. 


Short  Takes 

The  first  beta  version  of  SUN  MI¬ 
CROSYSTEMS  INC.’s  Solaris  8  Unix 
operating  system  shipped  Friday. 
The  company  said  it  would  release 
the  beta  version  of  Java  2  Platform, 
Enterprise  Edition  this  week. . . . 
SECURITY  FIRST  TECHNOLOGIES 
said  Friday  it  would  acquire  VER- 
TSCALONE  CORP.  for  about  S166 
million  in  stock  to  integrate  Verti- 
calOne’s  technology  into  its  Internet 
applications  for  financial  institu¬ 
tions - California  Gov.  Gray  Davis 

last  week  signed  into  law  a  bill  that 
lets  contracts  with  electronic  signa¬ 
tures  count  as  legal  documents. 
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Saks  Seeks  Supply-Chain 
Efficiency,  More  Control 


Fashion  retailer,  like  other  store  chains, 
looking  to  IT  to  beef  up  supplier  data  links 


BY  DAVID  ORENSTEIN 

IKE  many  of  the  re¬ 
tailers  gathering  this 
week  in  Philadelphia 
for  the  National  Re¬ 
tail  Federation’s  Sup¬ 
ply  Chain  Management  confer¬ 
ence,  much  of  Saks  Inc.’s  sup- 
ply-chain  potential  lies  ahead. 

Between  80%  and  90%  of 
Saks’  merchandise  is  individu¬ 
ally  tagged  by  suppliers  and 
shipped  in  bar-code-labeled 
cartons,  said  Saks  CIO  Dan 
Smith.  The  labels  match  elec¬ 
tronic  packing  lists,  allowing 
the  goods  to  whisk  through  dis¬ 
tribution  centers  without  the 


need  for  constant  inspections. 
But  some  of  Saks’  12,000  sup¬ 
pliers  are  unable  to  present  all 
the  data  the  $6  billion  Birming¬ 
ham,  Ala.-based  retailer  needs. 
In  about  25  to  30%  of  those  cas¬ 
es  the  problems  substantially 
hinder  Saks’  ability  to  process 
their  goods,  Smith  said. 

The  information  differences 
between  vendors  and  Saks  will 
require  more  tools  before  data 
can  be  reconciled,  Smith  said. 
To  that  end,  Saks  last  week 
purchased  software  that  will 
increase  its  emphasis  on  pri¬ 
vate-label  merchandise  and 
potentially  give  it  greater  con¬ 


trol  over  its  supply  chain. 

The  product,  RockBlocks 
from  RockPort  Trade  Systems 
Inc.  in  Gloucester, 

Mass.,  provides 
components  so 
retailers  can  man¬ 
age  the  myriad  of 
events  and  docu¬ 
ments  involved  in 
contracting  with 
overseas  factories 
to  produce  and  de¬ 
liver  merchandise. 

Because  the 

RockPort  package’s 
components  are 
Web-based,  many 
small  vendors  over¬ 
seas  may  be  able  to 
work  with  it  even  though  they 
can’t  work  with  more  difficult 
electronic  data  interchange  or 


packaged  systems,  said  analyst 
Greg  Girard  at  AMR  Research 
Inc.  in  Boston.  Difficulty  bring¬ 
ing  vendors  up 
to  technological 
speed  has  hindered 
retailers’  supply- 
chain  management 
efforts.  Girard  said 
many  top  retailers 
have  electronic  in¬ 
teractions  with 
only  a  quarter  of 
their  supply-chain 
partners. 

In  addition  to 
the  information 
technology  bene¬ 
fits,  by  commis¬ 
sioning  more  of  its 
own  goods,  Smith  said  Saks 
hopes  to  tailor  more  merchan¬ 
dise  to  its  customers’  tastes.  I 


JUST  THE  FACTS 


Saks’  Story 

Headquarters:  Birmingham, 
Ala. 

1999  revenue:  S6.2B 

Number  of  stores:  More 
than  350 

What  they  did:  Bought  a 
supply-chain  management 
package  called  RockBlocks 
to  manage  the  production, 
export  and  distribution  of 
private  label  merchandise 


Nasdaq  Connects  Faster-Trading  Extranet 

$600M  system  doubles  speed  and  capacity 


BY  THOMAS  HOFFMAN 

The  Nasdaq  Stock  Market  Inc. 
last  week  rolled  out  an  ex¬ 
tranet-based  trading  network 
for  member  firms  that  is  twice 
as  fast  and  can  handle  twice  as 
many  trades  as  its  existing 
trading  system. 

The  $600  million  TCP/IP- 
based  network,  built  and  main¬ 
tained  by  MCI  WorldCom  Inc., 
is  equipped  to  handle  4  billion 
shares  of  stock  per  day  and 
could  accommodate  an  8  bil¬ 
lion-share  day  if  necessary.  Nas¬ 
daq  averages  985  million  shares 
per  day  and  reached  a  peak  of 


1.4  billion  shares  in  April. 

The  Enterprise  Wide  Net¬ 
work  II  (EWN  II)  was  de¬ 
signed  so  that  it  wouldn’t  have 
a  single  point  of  failure.  Each 
member  firm  has  two  “virtual” 
T1  connections,  so  that  if  one 
connection  is  taken  out  for 
some  reason  (such  as  a  back- 
hoe  cutting  into  a  fiber-optic 
link),  the  network  can  “reheal” 
itself  within  11  seconds  without 
affecting  the  member  firm, 
said  Gregor  S.  Bailar,  executive 
vice  president  and  CIO  at  the 
National  Association  of  Secu¬ 
rities  Dealers  Inc.,  Nasdaq’s 


Washington-based  parent. 

By  doubling  members’  net¬ 
work  speeds  from  56K  bit/sec. 
connections,  Nasdaq  and  its 
members  are  also  better  posi¬ 
tioned  to  handle  a  hefty  uptick 


BY  THOMAS  HOFFMAN 

Internet  investment  bank  Wit 
Capital  Corp.  is  making  en¬ 
hancements  to  its  back-end 
systems  that  will  let  it  handle 
up  to  three  times  as  much  cus¬ 
tomer  traffic  in  a  given  day. 

The  New  York-based  bank, 
founded  by  lawyer  and  micro¬ 
brewer  Andrew  Klein  in  1996, 
has  been  cashing  in  on  the  In¬ 
ternet  IPO  boom.  At  the  end  of 
last  year,  Wit  had  16,000  cus¬ 
tomers.  By  June  30,  that  num¬ 
ber  had  shot  up  to  66,800. 

Even  though  the  bank  has 
previously  handled  up  to  three 
IPOs  on  a  given  day,  the  labor- 
intensive  process  of  notifying 
and  confirming  orders  with 
clients  often  meant  that  Wit’s 
employees  would  have  to  work 
around  the  clock,  said  Senior 


in  traffic  when  two  upcoming 
projects  go  live.  Those  include 
Nasdaq’s  plans  to  add  trade¬ 
matching  capabilities  from  Op- 
timark  Technologies  Inc.  next 
month,  along  with  Wall 
Street’s  shift  to  decimal-based 
stock  pricing,  which  will  be 
phased  in  starting  in  July  (see 
News,  page  1),  said  Bailar.  I 


Vice  President  Susan  Berk- 
owitz. 

Wit  has  hired  Business  Data 
Services  Inc.,  a  Glastonbury, 
Conn.-based  systems  develop¬ 
er,  to  enhance  its  distribution 
architecture,  said  George 
Lieberman,  Wit’s  CIO. 

The  first  enhancements,  to 
be  done  in  two  months,  will  let 
Wit  handle  three  or  four  IPOs 
per  day  and  up  to  three  times 
as  much  customer  traffic,  said 
Lieberman.  He  declined  to  say 
how  much  Wit  was  spending 
on  the  project. 

Business  Data  Services  is 
bolstering  Wit’s  systems  with 
Microsoft  Corp.’s  Windows 
NT  and  IBM  RS/6000  servers 
that  can  operate  simultaneous¬ 
ly,  supported  by  an  Oracle 
Corp.  back-end  database.  I 


Corrections 

This  week's  Business  section  feature  on  Computerworlcf  s  Techno-MBA 
survey  has  incorrect  URLs  for  several  schools'  Web  sites  in  the  chart  on 
page  58.  A  corrected  chart  is  available  online  at  www.computerworld. 
com/home/print.nsf/all/990927c35a. 

In  a  Sept.  20  Technology  section  story  ["User  Shows  Get  a  High  Five,” 
page  89],  the  Oracle  Applications  User  Group  (0AUG)  was  incorrectly 
identified  as  the  organizer  of  Oracle  Open  World.  Oracle  Corp.  runs  Oracle 
Open  World.  0AUG  is  an  independent  user  group  with  its  own  conference. 

A  Sept.  6  Technology  Flashback  feature  [“Mac  Makes  Its  Mark."  page  76] 
misspelled  Jef  Raskin’s  name. 


E-Bank  Upgrades  IT  for  IPOs 


• 

IS  YOUR  BACKUP  TOUGH  ENOUGH  FOR  THE  JOB? 


Is  your  critical  data  guarded  by  a  puny  backup  system  that  doesn’t  easily  scale  up?  Backup 
Express™  is  a  powerful  enterprise-wide  backup/restore  solution  designed  for  today’s 
distributed  networks.  Backup  Express  backs  up  and  restores  gigabytes  of  data  fast  —  whether 
on  UNIX,  Windows  NT®,  or  NetWare.  Visit  www.syncsort.com/99CWB 
to  arrange  a  free  trial  or  for  a  free  copy  of  Easy  Tape  Handling 
for  Automated  Libraries. 


Tel  (201)  930-8200  dept.  99CWB 
www.syncsort.com/99CWB 


©1999  Syncsort  Incorporated.  All  trademarks  are  property  of  their  respective  owners. 
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Y2K  Report  May  Be 
Too  Late  to  Be  Useful 

Senate  panel’s  wrap-up  warns  of  slowdown 


BY  PATRICK  THIBODEAU 

WASHINGTON 

HE  U.S.  SENATE’S 
Special  Commit¬ 
tee  on  the  Year 
2000  Problem  last 
week  issued  its 
final  report,  which  predicts 
short-lived  failures  and  incon¬ 
veniences  domestically  but 
no  major  disasters.  More  omi¬ 
nously,  the  Senate  said  Y2K 
problems  overseas  could  in¬ 
crease  gas  prices,  disrupt  for¬ 
eign  supply  chains  and  trigger 
a  general  economic  slowdown. 


But  for  corporate  informa¬ 
tion  technology  managers,  the 
288-page  report  may  be  too 
late  to  be  of  much  help. 

“The  report  would  have 
been  much  more  valuable  two 
years  ago,”  said  Matt  Saikko- 
nen,  CIO  at  Consolidated 
Freightways  Corp.,  a  Menlo 
Park,  Calif.-based  transporta¬ 
tion  company  with  22,000 
employees.  “For  those  compa¬ 
nies  that  do  find  issues  [in  the 
report],  there  is  very  little  time 
to  act,”  he  said. 

Consolidated  Freightways  is 


reviewing  the  Senate’s  report 
to  “see  if  there  is  anything  we 
missed”  and  to  validate  its  own 
Y2K  preparation  efforts,  Saik- 
konen  said.  But  he  said  his 
company  has  been  “well 
ahead”  of  the  Senate  commit¬ 
tee  reports,  which  largely 
relied  on  industry  readiness 
assessments. 

Kazim  Isfahani,  an  analyst  at 
Giga  Information  Group  Inc. 
in  Cambridge,  Mass.,  said  the 
Senate  report  is  no  substitute 
for  firsthand,  one-to-one  meet¬ 
ings  with  key  suppliers.  The 
report  “is  by  no  means  a  deci¬ 
sion-making  tool,”  he  said. 

The  Senate’s  strongest  words 


of  caution  concern  the  econ¬ 
omy.  Global  Y2K  problems 
could  affect  the  U.S.  economy 
much  like  last  year’s  Asian 
monetary  crisis,  the  so-called 
Asian  Flu,  which 
forced  many  com¬ 
panies  to  cut  earn¬ 
ings  estimates. 

Most  overseas 
Y2K  projects  out¬ 
side  of  Western 
Europe  are  lag¬ 
ging,  the  report 
said,  and  Italy  has 
fallen  behind  its 
European  neighbors. 

The  report  echoes  Federal 
Reserve  Board  Chairman  Alan 
Greenspan’s  warning  this 
month  that  Y2K  could  produce 
economic  bottlenecks  if  many 
businesses  move  now  to  build 
their  inventories.  The  key  is  to 
avoid  “fear-induced”  respons¬ 
es  to  Y2K,  he  said. 

Andrew  Zimbalist,  a  profes¬ 


sor  of  economics  at  Smith  Col¬ 
lege  in  Northampton,  Mass., 
agreed.  “I  don’t  think  the  Y2K 
phenomenon  itself  is  going  to 
cause  a  problem. ...  I  think  it’s 
the  way  people  are 
anticipating  and 
reacting”  to  it,  he 
said. 

The  Senate  com¬ 
mittee,  however,  is 
at  odds  with  the 
U.S.  Department 
of  Energy  (DOE) 
on  oil  and  gas 
supplies.  The  com¬ 
mittee  expects  that  some  Y2K- 
induced  disruption  in  the  flow 
of  imported  oil  may  be  signifi¬ 
cant  enough  to  affect  gas 
prices. 

The  DOE  reported  that  oil- 
supply  problems  in  one  coun¬ 
try  could  be  offset  by  another 
country.  In  any  case,  the  U.S. 
has  a  two-  to  three-month 
strategic  reserve.  I 


AT  A  GLANCE 


The  Senate’s  special 
Y2K  committe’s  final 
report  on  the  year 
2000  problem  is  avail¬ 
able  at  www.senate. 
gov/~y2k/documents/ 
lOOdayrpt/ 


Wells  Fargo  to  Build  Web  Sites 


Service  caters  to 
small,  midsize  firms 


BY  JULIA  KING 

Wells  Fargo  &  Co.  is  already  in 
the  office  supplies  business. 
Now  the  $205  billion,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco-based  financial  services 
company  is  getting 
into  building  Web 
sites  as  well. 

Last  week,  Wells 
Fargo  announced  a 
partnership  with 
Atlanta-based  First 
Data  Corp.  to  sell  a 
service  that  lets 
small  and  midsize 
businesses  build 
online  stores. 

The  new  One- 
Stop  eStore  gives 
users  access  to 
Web-based  tools  to  create  a 
storefront,  build  a  catalog  of 
products  and  services  and 
accept  online  payments  from 
customers.  Wells  Fargo  is 
offering  the  service  for  free 
through  Nov.  15.  After  that, 
there  will  be  a  $200  installation 
charge  and  a  monthly  Web 
hosting  fee  of  $45. 

“It’s  really  a  strategy  focused 
on  customer  retention,”  said 
Michelle  Banaugh,  senior  vice 
president  of  e-commerce  at 
Wells  Fargo. 


WELLS  FARGO’S 
Michelle  Banaugh: 
Strategy  is  all  about 
“customer  retention 


When  Wells  Fargo  began 
processing  credit-card  pay¬ 
ments  for  online  transactions 
in  1995,  many  of  its  small-busi¬ 
ness  customers  asked  the  bank 
to  recommend  companies  that 
could  build  Web  sites.  Most 
small  companies  found  the 
task  too  complex  and  time- 
consuming  to  do  in-house. 

In  August,  Wells 
Fargo  cited  similar 
reasons  for  launch¬ 
ing  an  online  office 
supplies  procure¬ 
ment  service  for 
its  business  custo¬ 
mers  [News,  Aug. 
9].  The  bank  later 
surveyed  800  small 
and  midsize  busi¬ 
ness  customers  and 
found  that  60% 
would  consider 
buying  a  turnkey 
e-commerce  service  from 
Wells  Fargo  with  both  credit- 
card  processing  and  Web  site 
services,  Banaugh  said. 

Among  those  who  expressed 
interest  was  Bonnie  Rubin, 
vice  president  at  John’s  Natur¬ 
al  Dog  Training  Co.  in  Escon¬ 
dido,  Calif.  “I  already  had  a 
Web  site  for  a  couple  of  years, 
and  it  does  fairly  well,  but  it 
takes  a  lot  of  my  time,”  Rubin 
said.  Each  time  she  needed  to 
make  changes  to  the  site,  such 
as  adding  product  offerings  or 


posting  special  promotions, 
Rubin  had  to  hire  a  skilled  pro¬ 
grammer  or  webmaster  at  a 
rate  of  $50  to  $100  per  hour. 

Now  Rubin  dials  in  to  the 
Wells  Fargo  site,  enters  a  pass¬ 
word  and  makes  the  changes 
herself,  using  a  series  of  tem¬ 
plates  and  simple  guidelines, 
she  said.  As  for  cost,  “I’m  not 
going  to  see  a  lot  of  savings  ini¬ 
tially  [because]  the  hosting 


cost  is  about  the  same  as  it  was 
before  [with  a  different  Web 
hosting  provider].  But  what  I 
will  save  on  is  not  having  to 
pay  a  programmer  to  go  in  and 
make  changes.  I’ll  be  able  to  do 
them  myself,”  she  said. 

Wells  Fargo  is  timing  the 
service  to  help  online  stores 
launch  their  sites  in  time  for 
the  holidays.  But  even  with  a 
six-week  head  start,  some  ana¬ 


lysts  remain  skeptical  about 
how  well  such  small  retailers 
will  fare  online. 

“The  biggest  issue  that  these 
companies  face  is  the  prolifer¬ 
ation  of  sites  coming  online  in 
the  last  quarter  with  little  op¬ 
portunity  to  promote  them¬ 
selves  or  differentiate  them¬ 
selves,”  said  David  Schatsky,  an 
analyst  at  Jupiter  Communica¬ 
tions  LLC  in  New  York.  I 


Chip  Plants  Not  Hit  Directly  in  Taiwan  Quake 


Supplies  could  see 
several-week  delay 


BY  STEWART  DECK 

The  powerful  earthquake  that 
rocked  Taiwan  last  week  won’t 
cause  major  problems  for  the 
computer  industry,  observers 
said. 

The  temblor,  which  hit  7.6  on 
the  Richter  scale  and  killed 
more  than  2,000  people, 
reportedly  didn’t  do  direct 
damage  to  the  computer- 
related  manufacturers  there 
but  may  still  cause  a  several- 
week  disruption  in  supplies 
because  of  damage  to  the 
island’s  infrastructure. 

“All  of  the  reports  so  far  from 
the  factories  and  foundries 
there  say  things  are  Fine,  but 
it’s  just  far  too  early  to  realisti¬ 
cally  say  what  the  outcome 


will  be,”  said  Tony  Massimini, 
an  analyst  at  Semico  Research 
Corp.  in  Phoenix. 

The  earthquake  may  have 
caused  more  troubles  in  the 
form  of  transportation  inter¬ 
ruptions  and  workforce  up¬ 
heaval  than  in  manufacturing 
facility  damage.  If  plants  are 
unreachable  because  of  de¬ 
stroyed  roads  and  people  are 
unable  to  return  to  work,  the 
industry  will  see  long-term 
shortages,  according  to  a  news 
bulletin  from  Merrill  Lynch 
&  Co.’s  global  semiconductor 
analyst  team. 

In  addition,  electric  power 
has  been  disrupted,  forcing 
many  plants  to  shut  down. 
Once  power  is  fully  restored, 
plant  managers  will  need  to 
check  the  safety  of  facilities 
and  recalibrate  manufacturing 
tools,  analysts  said. 

Roger  Kay,  an  analyst  at 


International  Data  Corp.  in 
Framingham,  Mass.,  said  it’s 
still  too  early  to  know  the  full 
impact  of  the  earthquake.  But 
he  added  that  the  shipments  of 
chips  used  for  motherboards 
and  flat  panels  used  in  PCs  and 
laptops  would  certainly  be 
slowed  because  several  makers 
begin  their  production  at 
plants  in  Taiwan. 

This  isn’t  the  first  time  an 
earthquake  has  hit  a  chip¬ 
making  area.  In  1989,  Silicon 
Valley  was  hit  by  a  large  quake, 
and  Kobe,  Japan,  was  struck  by 
a  sizable  quake  in  1995. 

“The  industry  takes  this  type 
of  thing  somewhat  into  ac¬ 
count,”  said  Massimini.  Most 
companies  locate  plants  in 
multiple  countries,  in  part, 
because  of  the  natural  disas¬ 
ters  and  political  upheaval 
possible  throughout  the  world, 
he  said.  > 


The  Fastest  Way 
To  Make  E-Commerce 

A  Reality. 


fasten 

faster 

.faster 
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Everybody’s  talking  about  making 
money  on  the  Internet,  but  who’s 
actually  doing  it? 

Our  clients. 

Every  day  they’re  using  the 
Internet  to  take  orders,  ship  materi¬ 
als,  market  products,  sell  prospects, 
you  name  it.  Every  day  they  open 
their  doors  to  millions  of  new 
customers  they  could  never 
reach  before. 

You  can  do  it  too — much  faster 
than  you  ever  dreamed  possible — 
guaranteed. 

The  key  is  our  ability  to  integrate 
legacy  applications  faster  than 
anyone  else.  We  can  extend  legacy 
applications  for  e-commerce 
instantly.  And  when  it  comes  to 
support,  we  support  more  mission- 
critical,  e-commerce  applications 
than  anyone. 

So  stop  talking  about  e-commerce 
and  start  doing  it.  Call  us  today  to 
learn  how  we  can  help  you  get  to 
the  e-market  faster,  faster,  faster. 

For  a  FREE  e-commerce  assess¬ 
ment,  call  1-877-462-2477  or  visit 
our  website  at  www.cai.com/gps. 


Accelerated  Delivery”  Guaranteed. 


e 


E-Tax  Exemption  Bid 


U.S.  Senate  Commerce  Committee 
Chairman  John  McCain  has  intro¬ 
duced  legislation  that  would  make 
the  Internet  tax  moratorium  perma¬ 
nent.  The  current  three-year  tax 
moratorium,  which  stopped  states 
from  imposing  any  new  Internet- 
related  taxes,  isn’t  set  to  expire  un¬ 
til  October  2001. 


EarthLink  Merger 

Internet  access  providers  EarthLink 
Network  Inc.  and  Atlanta-based 
MindSpring  Enterprises  Inc.  will 
merge  in  a  stock  swap  deal  that 
will  create  the  nation’s  second- 
largest  provider  of  Internet  access, 
with  more  than  3  million  members. 
The  new  company,  with  combined 
revenue  of  S600  million,  will  be 
known  as  EarthLink  and  based 
in  Atlanta. 


U.S.  Invests  in  Cray 

Silicon  Graphics  Inc.  last  week  said 
several  U.S.  government  agencies, 
including  the  National  Security 
Agency  (NSA),  have  committed  to 
provide  the  Mountain  View,  Calif.- 
based  vendor  with  “significant”  fi¬ 
nancial  support  for  development  of 
the  next  version  of  the  Cray  high- 
end  supercomputer  line.  An  NSA 
scientist  said  SGI's  Cray  machines 
“are  absolutely  essential  to  U.S.  na¬ 
tional  security  interests.” 

Win2K  Datacenter 
Server  Tests  to  Begin 

This  week,  some  300  large  compa¬ 
nies  will  begin  testing  Microsoft 
Corp.’s  fourth  and  final  segment  of 
Windows  2000,  the  Datacenter 
Server,  which  is  expected  to  ship 
next  year. 


Secure  IBM  PCs 

IBM  announced  a  new  line  of  secure 
PCs  with  embedded  security  chips, 
smart-card  access  and  encryption. 
The  new  IBM  Client  Security  Solu¬ 
tions  family  also  offers  key  encryp¬ 
tion  and  digital  signatures  for  au¬ 
thentication  and  user  identification. 
The  IBM  PC  300  PL  costs  $1,349 
and  the  IBM  PC  300  GL  costs 
$1,019.  Both  will  be  available  at 
the  end  of  next  month. 
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It’s  Decision  Time  in 
Microsoft  Antitrust  Suit 


Closing  arguments  have  been  heard,  but 
the  case  remains  a  remote  affair  for  users 


BY  PATRICK  THIBODEAU 

WASHINSTON 

Both  sides  in  the 
Microsoft  Corp.  an¬ 
titrust  trial  com¬ 
pleted  closing  argu¬ 
ments  last  week  be¬ 
fore  an  uncharacteristically 
silent  and  stone-faced  Judge 
Thomas  Penfield  Jackson.  He 
offered  no  clue  about  how  he 
may  decide  the  landmark  case. 

Jackson’s  first  key  opinion 
could  arrive  as  early  as  next 
month,  with  a  final  verdict 
possible  before  year’s  end.  But 
unless  his  verdict  sparks  new 
settlement  talks,  appeals  may 
keep  this  case  unresolved  for 
many  years  to  come. 

For  corporate  users,  the 
nearly  year-long  trial  has  been 
far  removed  from  their  daily 
decision-making.  And  some 
can’t  see  how  any  court  remedy 
will  change  their  environments 
and  increase  competition. 

“None  of  what  I’ve  seen  pro¬ 
posed  seems  to  fix  the  prob¬ 
lem,”  said  Norman  Raphael, 
technical  support  manager  at 
Jamesbury  Inc.,  a  valve  manu¬ 
facturer  in  Worcester,  Mass. 


He  said  Microsoft’s  Windows 
is  “the  platform  of  choice,”  but 
“I  don’t  know  how  you  dis¬ 
lodge  them.”  Still,  Raphael  said 
he  doesn’t  believe  Microsoft’s 
actions  have  warranted  the 
government’s  lawsuit. 

Others  say  the  competition 
is  already  there,  but  so  far  no 
company  has  been  able  to  best 
Microsoft. 

“Has  anybody  been  smart 
enough  to  outsmart  Bill  Gates? 
Not  yet,”  said  Donna  Rosen- 
trater,  a  senior  information 
technology  manager  at  Pacific 
Scientific  Co.  in  Wilmington, 
Mass.  But  she  said  she  doesn’t 
doubt  that  another  Gates  will 
one  day  arrive. 

A  Call  for  Restructuring 

If  Jackson  decides  in  favor  of 
the  government,  federal  and 
state  attorneys  will  likely  argue 
for  a  breakup  of  the  company. 
Stephen  Houck,  the  lead  attor¬ 
ney  for  the  19  states  in  the  law¬ 
suit,  used  his  closing  argument 
to  call  for  a  market  restructuring. 

“If  the  market  remains  struc¬ 
tured  as  it  currently  is,  Mi¬ 
crosoft  will  retain  both  the 


means  and  the  incentive  to 
do  what  it’s  done  for  many 
years  now:  to  restrict  con¬ 
sumer  choices,  to  raise  prices 
and  to  stifle  innovation,” 
Houck  said. 

Microsoft  attorney  John 
Warden  argued  that  the  com¬ 
pany  faces  tremendous  compe¬ 
tition  and  the  government  was 
acting  at  the  behest  of  some  of 
its  major  competitors,  such  as 
Sun  Microsystems  Inc.  and 
IBM. 

“Even  monopolists  are  sup¬ 
posed  to  compete  hard  to  win  all 
of  the  business  if  they  can  and 
such  competition  plainly  bene¬ 
fits  consumers,”  Warden  said. 

Jackson  will  have  to  decide  if 
Microsoft  is  a  monopoly  that 
also  squashed  competition  to 
keep  that  power.  Most  legal  ex¬ 


perts  agree  that  the  govern¬ 
ment  never  produced  a  “smok¬ 
ing  gun”  —  clear  proof  that  Mi¬ 
crosoft  illegally  attacked  com¬ 
petitors  —  but  instead  used  a 
large,  cumulative  body  of  evi¬ 
dence  to  suggest  an  ongoing 
pattern  of  wrongdoing. 

Government  chief  trial  at¬ 
torney  David  Boies  said  the 
clearest  insight  into  Mi¬ 
crosoft’s  “soul”  was  the  infa¬ 
mous  June  21, 1995,  meeting  at 
Netscape  Communications 
Corp.,  where  Microsoft  al¬ 
legedly  tried  to  divide  the 
browser  market. 

Boies  spent  considerable 
time  reviewing  the  evidence  of 
that  meeting,  but  Warden 
questioned  it,  accusing  a 
Netscape  official  of  “ginning”  a 
key  account  of  the  meeting.  I 


Closing  Arguments 

Excerpts  from  the  Microsoft  antitrust  case: 

“Microsoft  is  like  the  emperor  without  clothes.  No  matter 
how  long  or  how  loudly  Microsoft  proclaims  it  lacks  monop¬ 
oly  power,  everyone,  including  Microsoft,  knows  it’s  a  monop¬ 
oly.”  -  Stephen  Houck,  New  York  State  attorney  and  lead  attorney 
for  19  states 

“The  Sherman  [Antitrust]  Act  is  not  a  TV  game  show,  where 
once  you  win  a  prize  you  have  to  give  up  your  seat  to  another 
contestant. . . .  And  you  not  only  keep  on  playing,  you  get  to 
keep  on  winning  until  somebody  smarter  beats  you.”  -  John 

Warden,  Microsoft's  chief  trial  counsel 


Online,  Microsoft  to  Focus  on  Services 


Consumers,  small 
business  are  up  first 


BY  DAVID  ORENSTEIN 

SEATTLE 

Moving  away  from  efforts  to 
become  a  huge  Internet  con¬ 
tent  provider,  Microsoft  Corp. 
last  week  unveiled  a  road  map 
of  Web-based  services  that  an¬ 
alysts  said  herald  a  sharpened 
focus  on  the  company’s  core 
strengths  of  providing  soft¬ 
ware  tools  and  services. 

Although  Microsoft  Presi¬ 
dent  Steve  Ballmer  suggested 
that  Microsoft  would  eventu¬ 
ally  provide  Web  services  to  en¬ 


terprise  IT  customers,  most  of 
the  company’s  initial  push  will 
be  in  the  consumer  and  small 
business  space.  “This  is  the  first 
place  we  get  to  pioneer  our  new 
platform,”  Ballmer  said. 

Services  Platform 

The  “new  platform”  involves 
several  online  technology  ser¬ 
vices  designed  to  make  the 
Web  more  directly  useful  to 
consumers  and  small  business¬ 
es,  officials  said. 

As  for  enterprises,  Ballmer 
said  Microsoft  isn’t  yet  ready 
to  discuss  in  detail  the  planned 
services,  such  as  providing 
Web-based  versions  of  Office 
and  Exchange  or  eventual 


revisions  to  Windows  2000. 

Ballmer  said  Office  will  be¬ 
come  available  online  “sooner 
than  you’d  expect,”  while  the 
revisions  to  Windows,  de¬ 
signed  to  require  less  code  on 
client  machines,  will  take  years 
to  be  fully  realized. 

Companies  pursuing  busi- 
ness-to-consumer  e-commerce 
strategies  will  have  to  weigh 
whether  to  bet  on  Microsoft’s 
offerings.  Analysts  said  many 
will,  especially  now  that  Mi¬ 
crosoft  is  no  longer  bent  on 
charging  into  the  e-commerce 
businesses  for  itself. 

Neil  J.  Herman,  an  analyst  at 
Salomon  Smith  Barney  in  New 
York,  said  Microsoft  is  better 


off  focusing  on  its  software 
roots  than  “in  trying  to  be 
everything  to  everyone.”  Mi¬ 
crosoft  can  continue  the  domi¬ 
nance  of  its  core  software  such 
as  Windows  and  Visual  Studio 
application  development  tools, 
he  said,  by  engaging  Web  con¬ 
tent  providers  and  e-com¬ 
merce  companies  rather  than 
competing  with  them. 

As  part  of  its  effort  to  divest 
its  online  content  and  media 
responsibilities,  the  company 
said  it  will  spin  off  its  Expedia 
travel  site  in  an  initial  public 
offering.  Microsoft  will  retain  a 
majority  stake. 

The  spin-off  follows  an  an¬ 
nouncement  that  Microsoft 
will  partner  with  Ford  Motor 
Co.  to  drive  the  formerly  all- 
Microsoft  CarPoint  car  buying 
site  (see  story,  page  20).  I 


Well  take  care  of  the  e. 

You  take  care  of  the  business. 


When  you  host  your  Web  applications  with  GTE  Internetworking,  you'll  have 
more  time  to  focus  on  what  matters  most:  your  business.  That’s  because  you’ll  have 
an  industry-leading  team  of  e-business  consultants  and  Web  architects,  who  will  take  care  of  all  the 
technology  details  for  you.  Working  in  partnership  with  you  and  your  IT  staff,  and  drawing  on  the  strength 
of  our  world-class  e-business  infrastructure,  our  seasoned  professionals  deliver  secure,  reliable  solutions 
that  will  grow  as  your  business  grows.  Find  out  more  about  how  hosting  with  GTE  Internetworking  lets 
you  spend  your  time  the  best  way  of  all  —  doing  what  you  do  best.  Call  1-800-847-0172  today  or  visit  us 
at  internetworking.gte.com/hosting. 


Find  out  more  about 
Enterprise  Hosting  with 
GTE  Internetworking 
and  you  could 
win  a  trip  to  Boston 
to  attend  Forrester's 
Executive  Strategy  Forum 
"Beyond  E-Commerce: 
Winning  in  the 
Internet  Economy." 


Enterprise  Hosting. 
Enabling  e-business. 


INTERNETWORKING 
POWERED  BY  BBN 


©  1999  GTE  Corporation.  All  rights  reserved. 


No  purchase 
necessary  to  enter  or 
win.  All  entries  must  be 
received  by  October  14.  1999. 
Must  be  18  years  or  older  to 
enter.  For  official  rules,  send  your 
name  and  return  address  to 
3  Van  de  Graaff  Drive, 

P.O.  Box  3073,  do  Official 
Rules.  Burlington,  MA 
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FTC  Cracks  Down  on  Web  ‘Pagejacking 


BY  JULEKHA  DASH 

Search  AltaVista  for  computer 
game  Web  sites  and  you  will 
find  a  link  to  a  top  10  gaming 


site  called  Adrenaline  Vault. 
Six  months  ago,  though,  con¬ 
sumers  might  have  gotten  a 
link  that  claimed  to  be  Adren¬ 


aline  Vault  but  actually  redi¬ 
rected  them  to  a  sexually  ex¬ 
plicit  site. 

The  Federal  Trade  Commis¬ 


sion  (FTC)  last  week  began 
to  crack  down  on  the  scam, 
which  can  harm  a  business 
site’s  reputation  and  revenue 
as  upset  consumers  find  porn¬ 
ography  instead  of  the  intend¬ 
ed  site. 


What’s 
holding  your 


together? 


Chances  are,  if  your  HR  outsource  solution  is  patched 


together  in  a  multi-vendor  arrangement,  it’s  not  exactly 


seamless— much  less,  fully  integrated.  reSOURCE 


PARTNER  provides  single-source  design,  implementation, 


hosting  and  management,  using  a  personalized, 


scalable  approach.  At  reSOURCE  PARTNER,  we  deliver 


seamless,  end-to-end  outsource  solutions  that  work. 


r;:  jahd  Financia 
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The  FTC  said  last  week  that 
it  obtained  a  preliminary  in¬ 
junction  against  a  Portuguese 
hacker  and  an  Australian  com¬ 
pany  to  stop  the  practice 
known  as  “pagejacking.” 

The  scammers  cloned  popu¬ 
lar  Web  sites  in  a  scheme  that 
affected  at  least  25  million 
pages,  the  agency  charged  in 
its  civil  suit. 

Those  copies  included  a  le¬ 
gitimate  site’s  metatag  —  an 
identifier  that  helps  search  en¬ 
gines  categorize  pages  —  as 
well  as  a  command  automati¬ 
cally  redirecting  surfers  from 
the  copied  sites  to  the  porn 
sites,  the  FTC  said. 

Angel  Munoz,  president  of 
Dallas-based  NewWorld.com 
Inc.,  the  parent  company  of 
Adrenaline  Vault,  sought  the 
FTC’s  help  several  months  ago 
after  alerting  AltaVista  Co.  and 
the  FBI  in  May  that  consumers 
were  reaching  lurid  sexual  im¬ 
ages  instead  of  his  games  site. 

Munoz  said  at  least  3  million 
unique  users  access  Adrena¬ 
line  Vault  each  month,  and 
about  one-third  of  them  are  19 
or  younger. 

“The  worst  part  about  it  is 
that  somebody  not  familiar 
with  our  site  will  [come  to]  Ad 
Vault  and  see  a  porn  site.  I  have 
young  children  and  don’t  want 
my  young  children  to  search 
for  games  [and  find  pornogra¬ 
phy],”  said  Munoz,  who  added 
that  he  doesn’t  know  how  long 
his  Web  site  was  allegedly  hi¬ 
jacked. 

The  Bottom  Line 

In  addition  to  affecting  his 
company’s  image,  the  incident 
also  put  a  crimp  in  revenue, 
Munoz  said. 

About  15%  of  his  customers 
reach  the  site  via  a  search  en¬ 
gine,  and  Adrenaline  Vault  can 
lose  thousands  of  dollars  each 
day  that  people  can’t  access 
the  site,  he  said.  “We  can’t 
quantify  how  many  people 
were  victims  of  this  and  never 
made  it  to  our  site.” 

Abner  Germanow,  a  security 
analyst  at  Framingham,  Mass.- 
based  International  Data 
Corp.,  said  the  only  way  corpo¬ 
rate  webmasters  can  deal  with 
such  scams  is  to  closely  moni¬ 
tor  access  to  their  sites  and 
alert  authorities  and  search  en¬ 
gine  companies  of  any  suspi¬ 
cious  findings. 

“To  protect  your  intellectual 
property,  it’s  always  wise  to 
watch  how  [your  company] 
shows  up  in  search  engines,” 
Germanow  said.  I 


The  Compaq  ProLiant  8000  and  8500  servers  have  redefined 
industry-standard  technology,  yet  again.  With  its  revolutionary 
new  8-way  scalable  architecture,  Compaq  brings  enterprise  *aeixeon  J'j 
customers  a  new  generation  of  powerful  ProLiant  servers. 

They  deliver  breakthrough  scalability,  higher  levels  of 
reliability  and  unbeatable  price  performance  for  NonStop®  e-Business  Solutions. 

They’re  backed  with  business-critical  Compaq  services,  tailored  to  your  needs.  And, 
since  Compaq  co-developed  the  crucial  Profusion®  8-way  architecture  with  Intel?  no  one 
knows  it  better.  For  all  the  powerful  advantages  of  the  8-way  revolution — break¬ 
through  performance,  scalability  and  reliability — there’s  just  one  road  to  take. 

Details?  Visit  www.compaq.com/8-way,  or  call  1-800-AT-COMPAQ. 


COMPAQ.  Better  answers? 
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Dashboard’  Not  Fully  Lit 

Users  skeptical  of  Microsoft  portal  concept 


JUST  THE  FACTS 


BY  DOMINIQUE  DECKMYN 

DALLAS 

igital  Dashboard, 
Microsoft  Corp.’s 
concept  of  a  per¬ 
sonal  portal  built 
on  Microsoft  Out¬ 
look,  Exchange  and  SQL  Serv¬ 
er,  is  meeting  skepticism  from 
users  and  analysts.  But  inde¬ 
pendent  software  vendors  and 
integrators  are  cheering  that 
it  is  not  an  out-of-the-box  ap¬ 
plication. 

Microsoft  introduced  the 
Digital  Dashboard  in  May  as  a 
personal  portal  that  would  run 
inside  Microsoft  Outlook.  Last 
week,  Microsoft  announced 
the  availability  of  a  Digital 
Dashboard  Starter  Kit,  a  set  of 
software  tools  designed  to  help 
Internet  service  providers  and 
corporations  design  Digital 
Dashboards.  And  on  Wednes¬ 
day,  at  the  Knowledge  Manage¬ 
ment  World  ’99  show  in  Dallas, 
Microsoft  demonstrated  a  Dig¬ 
ital  Dashboard  developed  for 
Texaco  Inc.  that  will  be  rolled 
out  to  50,000  users. 

“It  seems  they  are  taking 
existing  tools  that  weren’t 
designed  for  this  and  piecing 
them  together  rather  than  de¬ 
signing  something  new,”  said 


Data  analysis 
products  included 

BY  STEWART  DECK 
AND  CAROL  SLIWA 

IBM  last  week  made  several 
e-commerce-related  announce¬ 
ments  geared  to  help  custo¬ 
mers  gather  and  analyze  busi¬ 
ness  data  and  build  and  man¬ 
age  Web  applications. 

IBM  updated  Intelligent 
Miner  6.1  for  data  mining  and 
DB2  OLAP  Server  1.1  for  online 
analytical  processing  (OLAP) 
and  will  provide  access  to 
NCR  Corp.’s  Teradata  data¬ 
base  through  its  DB2  Data- 
Joiner  2.1.1.  DB2  Intelligent 
Miner  6.1  has  more  data  visual¬ 
ization  features,  and  the  DB2 


Texaco’s 

Dashboard 

Microsoft  demonstrated  a 
Digital  Dashboard  for  Texaco: 

■  To  be  rolled  out  to  50,000  users, 
organized  in  12,000  teams 

■  Client  built  in  Outlook  2000, 
connecting  to  Exchange  5.5 

■  Other  components:  Microsoft  Office 
2000,  Microsoft  NetMeeting 

Peter  Nies,  manager  of  knowl¬ 
edge  management  information 
technology  at  Raytheon  Sys¬ 
tems  Co.  in  Dallas.  “Knowing 
Microsoft,  they  will  probably 
evolve  this  into  a  decent  prod¬ 
uct,  but  I  don’t  see  it  yet.” 

Microsoft  said  users  ulti¬ 
mately  will  create  portals  to 
give  others  access  to  Outlook 
and  Microsoft  Office  docu¬ 
ments.  However,  David  Cole¬ 
man,  managing  director  at  Col¬ 
laborative  Strategies  LLC,  a 
San  Francisco-based  research 
firm,  said  a  Microsoft-only  ap¬ 
proach  to  collaboration  risks 
cutting  off  users.  “Not  everyone 
does  everything  in  [Micro¬ 
soft’s]  environment,”  he  said. 
Users  are  taking  a  wait-and- 


OLAP  Server  1.1  adds  simpler 
query  language. 

But  the  link  between  these 
tools  and  e-commerce  is 
still  not  complete,  said  Frank 
Gillett,  an  analyst  at  Forrester 
Research  Inc.  in  Cambridge, 
Mass.  “The  enormous  quantity 
of  data,  the  variety  of  attri¬ 
butes  and  how  to  arrange  data 
for  meaningful  analysis  are  all 
part  of  Web  data  analysis  that  I 
don’t  hear  [IBM]  talking  much 
about  yet,”  Gillett  said. 

Also  last  week,  IBM  and 
Austin,  Texas-based  Vignette 
Corp.  struck  a  deal  under 
which  Vignette  will  integrate 
its  StoryServer  management 
and  personalization  software 
with  IBM’s  Net.Commerce  and 
WebSphere  products.  I 


see  attitude.  “I  think  it  has 
promise,  but  I  need  to  see  more 
real  live  [Digital  Dashboards] 
rather  than  demos,”  said  John 
Callahan,  director  of  knowl¬ 
edge  management  at  Deloitte 
Consulting,  a  division  of  New 
York-based  Deloitte  Touche 
Tohmatsu.  Deloitte  is  moving 


ERP  users  need  time 
for  Web  upgrade 

BY  CRAIG  STEDMAN 

For  Oracle  Corp.,  closing  the 
books  on  its  green-screen  ERP 
applications  is  proving  harder 
than  expected. 

Oracle  this  week  will  give  its 
independent  applications  user 
group  the  full  story  about  the 
next  upgrade  of  its  Web-based 
enterprise  resource  planning 
(ERP)  software,  due  in  Febru¬ 
ary.  That’s  five  months  behind 
the  schedule  Oracle  officials 
laid  out  last  spring. 

But  at  the  Oracle  Applica¬ 
tions  Users  Group’s  (OAUG) 
fall  conference  in  Orlando,  Or¬ 
acle  will  also  announce  plans 
to  extend  support  for  the  char¬ 
acter-mode  applications  that 
many  users  still  run  —  a  move 
requested  by  the  OAUG’s 
board  of  directors  in  July. 

Oracle  had  planned  to  stop 
updating  the  character-mode 
software  with  bug  fixes  at  the 
end  of  next  year.  But  Oracle 


Oracle  plans  a  four-step  release 
for  the  Web-based  Release  11i 
upgrade  that  will  be  announced 
at  this  week's  OAUG  conference. 

The  core  ERP  applications  - 
financials,  manufacturing  and  hu¬ 
man  resources  -  should  ship  in 
February,  according  to  Oracle. 

That’s  to  be  followed  by  the  re¬ 
lease  of  a  new  order  management 
module  in  April  and  an  11i  version 
of  Oracle’s  customer  relationship 
management  software  later  in  the 


to  Outlook  2000  as  a  messag¬ 
ing  client,  which  means  users 
will  have  Outlook  open.  This 
might  make  an  interesting  plat¬ 
form  for  a  portal,  he  said. 

Analysts  point  at  some  holes 
in  Microsoft’s  offerings.  David 
Yockelson,  senior  vice  presi¬ 
dent  at  Meta  Group  Inc.  in 


officials  last  week  confirmed 
that  support  will  continue  into 
2001,  although  they  said  the 
length  of  the  extension  was 
still  being  finalized. 

Several  users  applauded  the 
change.  Having  just  finished 
upgrades  to  Oracle’s  only  year 
2000-compatible  green-screen 
release,  users  said  they  don’t 
relish  the  idea  of  pulling  off 
another  upgrade  —  to  its  Web- 
based  software  —  next  year. 

“There  was  just  no  way  we 
would  have  been  able  to  do 
it  by  then,”  said  Hugh  Allan, 
director  of  information  tech¬ 
nology  at  Acme  Electric  Co.  in 
East  Aurora,  N.Y.  “We  would 
have  had  to  go  into  a  mode 
where  [Oracle]  wouldn’t  give 
us  new  bug  fixes.” 

Allan  said  Acme,  a  maker  of 
electrical  devices  such  as  power 
converters,  has  to  buy  new 
Unix  servers  and  beef  up  about 
half  of  its  400  PCs  before  it  can 
install  the  applications.  And 
switching  to  Oracle’s  graphical 
user  interface  poses  “an  enor¬ 
mous  training  issue,”  he  added. 

Don  Payne,  executive  vice 


second  quarter  of  next  year. 

By  midyear,  Oracle  plans  to  add 
Internet  portal-like  user  interfaces 
that  will  be  built  with  an  upgrade 
of  its  WebDB  development  tool. 

The  order  management  module 
is  supposed  to  have  extended  ca¬ 
pabilities  beyond  the  order  entry 
software  Oracle  sells.  It  was  origi¬ 
nally  due  to  come  with  the  next 
version  of  the  applications,  but 
Oracle  pulled  it  forward  into  11i. 

-  Craig  Stedman 


Stamford,  Conn.,  said  that  to 
build  a  complete  enterprise 
portal,  features  like  indexing, 
search  capabilities  and  person¬ 
alization  must  be  added. 

The  holes  open  opportuni¬ 
ties  for  developers.  “We  like 
that  [Microsoft  has]  gone  with 
a  broad  horizontal  concept  and 
leaves  the  vertical  products  to 
[independent  software  ven¬ 
dors],”  said  Douglas  Gilbert,  a 
director  at  Cogos  Consulting 
Inc.  in  Cambridge  Mass.  I 


Upgrading 

Oracle 

The  change:  Oracle  stopped  develop¬ 
ing  its  character-mode  ERP  applica¬ 
tions  two  releases  ago  and  wants  to 
end  technical  support  for  them.  That 
means  users  have  to  upgrade  to  newer 
releases  that  run  on  Web  browsers 
tied  to  application  servers. 

The  problem:  Many  users  just  finished 
upgrading  to  the  last  character-mode 
release  to  make  their  systems  Y2K- 
compatible.  Doing  another  upgrade  to 
Oracle's  new  three-tier  Web  architec¬ 
ture  doesn’t  appeal  to  them. 


president  of  the  OAUG  board, 
said  the  group  asked  —  at  a 
regular  quarterly  meeting  with 
Oracle  executives  two  months 
ago  —  that  support  for  the 
character-mode  applications 
be  extended  into  late  2001 . 

“We  believe  users  need  some 
breathing  room,”  said  Payne, 
director  of  information  systems 
at  Integrated  Measurement 
Systems  Inc.,  a  Beaverton,  Ore., 
maker  of  equipment  used  to 
test  semiconductors. 

The  delayed  shipment  of  the 
Release  lli  upgrade  is  a  factor, 
Payne  added:  Many  users  want 
to  skip  over  Oracle’s  first 
Web-only  ERP  release  and  go 
directly  to  lli,  but  doing  that  by 
the  end  of  next  year  would  be 
tough  if  the  software  isn’t 
available  until  February. 

Draeger  Safety  Inc.,  a  Pitts¬ 
burgh-based  maker  of  breatha¬ 
lyzer  devices  and  gas-detec¬ 
tion  equipment,  doesn’t  plan  to 
go  right  to  lli.  But  upgrading  its 
character-mode  system  to  Ora¬ 
cle’s  current  Web-based  soft¬ 
ware  may  take  into  early  2001, 
said  Shirley  Jessup,  Draeger’s 
Oracle  applications  manager. 

Jessup  said  Draeger  had  to 
put  off  other  projects  to  up¬ 
grade  to  the  Y2K-compatible 
release  of  Oracle’s  applications 
earlier  this  year.  I 


IBM  Improves  Web  Tools 


Oracle  to  Extend  Support 
For  Green  Screen  Past  2000 


JUST  THE  FACTS 


Web  Version  to  Be  Released  in  Steps 
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For  information  on  how  our  people  and  software  tools  can  make  e-commerce  work  for  you, 

visit  www.compuware.com/ecommerce  What  do  you  need  rno^t?  ’ 
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Andersen  in  S47M  Pact 

Andersen  Consulting  has  won  a  sev¬ 
en-year,  S47  million  contract  to  de¬ 
velop  a  royalty  management  system 
for  the  U.S.  Department  of  the  Inte¬ 
rior.  The  project  will  cover  the  col¬ 
lection  and  administration  of  rev¬ 
enue  generated  through  federal  and 
Indian  mineral  leases. 

Nielsen  to  Launch 
Global  Net  Service 

ACNielsen  Corp.  in  Stamford,  Conn., 
and  NetRatings  Inc.,  an  Internet  au¬ 
dience  researcher  in  Milpitas,  Calif., 
said  last  week  they  will  launch  a 
new  global  service  for  tracking  au¬ 
diences,  advertising  and  user  activi¬ 
ty  on  the  Internet.  The  idea  is  to 
create  a  global  industry  standard  by 
which  Web  site  publishers,  advertis¬ 
ing  buyers  and  marketers  can  mea¬ 
sure  traffic  on  the  Internet.  The  new 
service  will  begin  tracking  Internet 
audiences  by  the  end  of  the  first 
quarter  next  year. 


Novell  Kills  Bug 

Novell  Inc.  has  released  an  updated 
and  debugged  version  of  Support 
Pack  3  for  NetWare  5  to  fix  a  poten¬ 
tially  crippling  data-loss  problem 
tied  to  the  original  support  pack. 
Support  Pack  3A  can  be  down¬ 
loaded  from  Novell’s  Web  site. 

Novell  said  less  than  1%  of  users  of 
NetWare  5  were  affected. 


Intuit  CEO  Resigns 

Bill  Harris  resigned  as  CEO  of  Intuit 
Inc.  last  week  because  he  and  the 
company  agreed  that  someone  with 
more  experience  was  needed  for  the 
company  to  reach  its  goal  of  $1  bil¬ 
lion  in  sales.  Based  in  Palo  Alto, 
Calif.,  Intuit  makes  personal  finance 
software  products  such  as  Quicken 
and  TurboTax. 


Benefits  Outsourced 

Best  Buy  Co.  has  handed  the  ad¬ 
ministrative  work  involved  in  pro¬ 
viding  benefits  to  former  employees 
to  ProBusiness  Services  Inc.  Terms 
of  the  deal  weren’t  disclosed.  The 
outsourcer  will  manage  monthly 
participant  reporting  and  election 
period  processing  and  assure  leg¬ 
islative  compliance. 
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Crypto  Policy  May 

Open  Back  Door 


Some  fear  tough  product  review  will  force 
security  vendors  to  let  law  enforcers  in 


BY  ANN  HARRISON 

Proposed  changes  to  the  Clin¬ 
ton  administration’s  encryp¬ 
tion  export  policy  announced 
this  month  are  raising  ques¬ 
tions  among  civil  libertarians 
and  developers  about  possible 
government  pressure  on  soft¬ 
ware  companies  to  build  back 
doors  into  their  products. 

Although  the  new  rules 
would  eliminate  the  current 
licensing  process  for  the  ex¬ 
port  of  strong  encryption 
products,  companies  would  be 
subjected  to  a  one-time  techni¬ 
cal  review  from  an  as-yet-un- 
revealed  entity. 


Barry  Steinhardt,  associate 
director  of  the  American  Civil 
Liberties  Union,  said  he  be¬ 
lieves  this  will  be  an  opportu¬ 
nity  for  the  FBI  and  the  Nation¬ 
al  Security  Agency  to  strong- 
arm  companies  into  creating 
security  holes  in  their  cryptog¬ 
raphy  products  or  revealing 
trade  secrets.  That  would  give 
authorities  access  to  data  se¬ 
cured  with  the  companies’ 
products. 

“The  technical  review  can 
be  strung  out  to  the  point 
where  the  industry  will  be 
compelled  to  cooperate  with 
law  enforcement  or  intelli- 


Open  source 
doesn’t  fix  the 
problem,  but  it 
lets  you  manage 
the  risk  of  using 
the  software.  It 
does  take  sig¬ 
nificant  time 
and  energy. 

ANDREW  FERNANDES, 

CRYPTONYM  CORP. 


Worker  Surveillance  Gets  Boost,  Scrutiny 


New  product  makes 
it  easier;  California 
considers  controls 


BY  ANN  HARRISON 

As  privacy  concerns  move  into 
the  corporate  realm,  the  state 
of  California  is  considering 
legislation  that  would  make  it 
illegal  for  employers  to  covert¬ 
ly  read  employee  e-mail.  Yet 
some  companies  are  develop¬ 
ing  products  that  make  it  easi¬ 
er  than  ever  for  employers  to 
monitor  computer  use. 

The  California  bill  would  be 
an  amendment  to  the  state  la¬ 
bor  code  and  is  expected  be 
signed  into  law  by  Gov.  Gray 
Davis  before  Oct.  10. 

Meanwhile,  a  new  software 
utility  called  Investigator  from 
WinWhatWhere  Corp.  in  Ken¬ 
newick,  Wash.,  scans  much 
more  than  e-mail  content. 
Courts  have  consistently  up¬ 
held  the  rights  of  employers  to 
monitor  activities  performed 
on  company  machines. 

Investigator  records  all  of  a 
user’s  activity,  including  the 
time  and  date  of  the  action,  the 
workstation,  name  of  the  pro- 
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gram  and  title  of  the  activity 
window.  Company  president 
and  founder  Richard  Eaton 
said  Investigator,  which  can  re¬ 
main  hidden  from  the  user,  was 
designed  to  help  system  ad¬ 
ministrators  track  down  soft¬ 
ware  and  network  problems. 

Most  commercial  monitor¬ 
ing  tools  scan  only  e-mail  or 
block  access  to  specific  Web 
sites.  However,  Investigator, 
launched  last  year  and  recently 
upgraded,  includes  a  much  re¬ 
quested  keystroke  monitoring 
feature.  “You  can  make  [Inves¬ 
tigator]  completely  silent,  so  it 
doesn’t  show  up  on  a  task  list. 
And  if  they  do  find  it,  it  can 
show  up  ...  under  another 
name,”  said  Eaton. 

A  user  who  works  for  an  oil 
company  said  Investigator  lets 


his  company  monitor  the  activ¬ 
ities  of  security  administrators 
on  Windows  NT  systems.  “The 
security  administrators  are 
God  on  the  system,  and  you 
can  see  what  they  are  doing 
and  make  sure  they  are  not 
abusing  the  trust  that  you  are 
putting  in  them,”  the  user  said. 
“The  stealth  nature  of  it  is  an 
important  element  because 
you  want  to  see  if  the  network 
is  at  risk.” 

According  to  Eaton,  other 
users  include  Lockheed  Martin 
Corp.,  Delta  Air  Lines  Inc.  and 
the  U.S.  State  Department. 
These  users  declined  to  say 
how  they  use  the  product. 

Eaton  said  companies  make 
up  about  70%  of  sales,  but  the 
product  is  also  used  by  individ¬ 
uals  to  monitor  such  behavior 
as  the  activity  of  spouses  and 
teen-agers  in  chat  rooms. 

Beth  Givens,  director  of  the 
San  Diego-based  Privacy 
Rights  Clearinghouse,  said  all 
workplace  monitoring  should 
be  disclosed  except  for  activi¬ 
ties  connected  with  clearly  de¬ 
fined  criminal  investigations. 
The  pending  California  bill,  SB 
1016,  is  the  first  proposal  to 
codify  this  requirement.  I 


gence  agencies  to  get  their  re¬ 
view  and  put  their  products  on 
the  market,”  said  Steinhardt. 
“The  industry  jumped  too 
quickly  to  embrace  this  re¬ 
lease.” 

“It’s  a  fair  concern,”  said  Jan 
Janick,  vice  president  of  desk¬ 
top  systems  development  at 
IBM,  which  last  week  an¬ 
nounced  new  commercial  PCs 
with  embedded  security  chips 
(see  briefs,  page  8). 

Janick  said  IBM  ran  its  prod¬ 
uct  past  the  Washington-based 
Center  for  Democracy  and 
Technology,  a  privacy  watch¬ 
dog  group,  and  will  disclose  in¬ 
formation  on  the  system’s 
hardware  specifications  to 
show  it’s  not  compromised. 
“We  were  not  planning  to  pro¬ 
vide  source  code  for  software, 
but  if  it  proves  to  be  a  critical 
issue,  we  will  certainly  look  at 
it,”  said  Janick. 

Support  Voiced 

One  user  supported  the  idea 
of  published  specs.  “I  think  it 
helps  everybody  in  the  sense 
of  not  keeping  things  propri¬ 
etary.  It  just  gives  people  more 
confidence,”  said  Pat  Heldt,  a 
desktop  release  manager  at 
Owens  Corning  in  Toledo, 
Ohio. 

Companies  should  consider 
products  with  open  source 
code  because  reviewers  could 
spot-check  the  code  for  back 
doors,  said  Andrew  Fernandes, 
a  principal  at  Cryptonym 
Corp.,  a  security  consultancy 
in  Research  Triangle  Park,  N.C. 

“Open  source  doesn’t  fix  the 
problem,  but  it  lets  you  man¬ 
age  the  risk  of  using  the  soft¬ 
ware.  It  does  take  significant 
time  and  energy  to  do,”  said 
Fernandes. 

Some  security  software 
companies,  such  as  Amster¬ 
dam-based  Trustworks  Sys¬ 
tems  BV,  are  making  open- 
source  products.  Trustworks’ 
Oct.  15  release  of  open-source 
components  will  include  an 
Open  Crypto  application  pro¬ 
gramming  interface  encryp¬ 
tion  interface  and  IPSec  com¬ 
ponent  for  securing  data  at  the 
IP  level,  said  Gail  James,  vice 
president  of  marketing  at 
Trustworks. 

“We  are  insisting,  to  comply 
with  our  license,  that  users  not 
create  back  doors  to  weaken 
security,”  said  James. 

The  government  has  until 
Dec.  15  to  codify  the  encryp¬ 
tion  recommendations,  which 
then  go  into  effect.  I 
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Continued  from  page  1 

Tru  64 

(SCO)  upcoming  Monterey 
Unix,  a  64-bit  Unix  operating 
system  that  IBM,  Sequent 
Computer  Systems  Inc.  and 
SCO  are  working  together  to 
produce. 

The  news  evoked  a  mixed 
reaction  from  users  last  week. 
Some  said  the  move  would 
simplify  Compaq’s  enterprise 
offerings  and  strengthen  its  fo¬ 
cus  on  Alpha  servers  at  the 
high  end,  while  other  users 
called  the  decision  another  re¬ 
versal  of  Compaq’s  earlier 
promises  to  make  technologies 
it  acquired  from  Tandem  Com¬ 
puter  Inc.  and  Digital  Equip¬ 
ment  Corp.  broadly  available. 

Just  last  month,  Compaq 
said  it  won’t  develop  Windows 


Continued  from  page  1 

Decimals 

mandate  a  move  to  pricing 
stocks  in  lOths,  complained 
one  attendee. 

A  shift  to  price  stocks  in 
nickels  ($0.05)  or  pennies 
($0.01)  is  particularly  worri¬ 
some  to  information  technolo¬ 
gy  executives  at  firms  where 
system  upgrades  have  been 
frozen  through  January  or  Feb¬ 
ruary  in  order  to  keep  their  en¬ 
vironments  Y2K-ready. 

Plus,  decimalization  could 
more  than  double  the  number 
of  stock  quotes  and  messaging 
traffic  that  brokerages  will 
have  to  handle  due  to  a  rise  in 
the  variations  of  stock  prices, 
according  to  a  study  conduct¬ 
ed  by  SRI  Consulting  in  Ar¬ 


Traffic  Jam 

If  stock  prices  were  changed 
from  fractions  to  nickels . . . 

Trade  volume  and  quote 
volume  would  each  rise 
3.5%  on  Nasdaq  and  listed 
equity  markets  by  2001 

51  stock  prices  were  changed 
•'CiTi  fractions  to  pennies . , . 

Trade  volume  would  rise 
80%  and  quote  volume 
would  go  up  139%  on  listed 
equity  markets.  On  Nasdaq, 
trade  volume  would  rise 
81%  while  quote  volume 
would  surge  231%. 
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NT  for  Alpha  —  after  earlier 
statements  of  support  —  be¬ 
cause  of  low  user  demand. 
Compaq  acquired  Alpha  and 
Tru64  Unix  when  it  bought 
Digital  last  year  [News,  Aug. 
30]. 

“The  whole  pitch  they  have 
been  giving  so  far  is  that  you 
could  use  an  LA-64  server  for 
your  [low-end]  Unix  applica¬ 
tions  and  move  right  up 
through  the  Alpha  line  for  un¬ 
precedented  scalability,”  said 
Tony  Ioele,  president  of  the 
Digital  Equipment  Computer 
Users  Society. 

Disappointing  Users 

“With  this,  they  are  breaking 
that  value  chain,”  Ioele  said.  “I 
am  not  quite  sure  what  they 
are  trying  to  achieve  with  this. 
It  is  disappointing.” 

“I  am  not  sure  if  they  are 
cleaning  house  or  whatever, 


but  sometimes  it  is  a  little  diffi¬ 
cult  figuring  out  which  way 
they  are  going,”  agreed  Robert 
Young,  an  Alpha  server  user 
and  database  consultant  at  ALI 
Database  Consulting  in  Aiken, 
S.C. 

“Their  past  emphasis  has 
been  with  smaller  Intel-based 
systems.  It  seems  like  they  still 
haven’t  quite  meshed  that  with 
their  high  end,”  Young  said. 

Others,  though,  saw  the 
move  as  a  positive  develop¬ 
ment. 

“It  is  disappointing  in  one 
sense,  but  it  focuses  Alpha  on 
what  it  does  particularly  well” 
at  the  high  end,  said  Jonathan 
Eunice,  an  analyst  at  Illuminata 
Inc.  in  Nashua,  N.H. 

“It  makes  sense  from  my 
perspective  as  a  Tru64  Unix 
user  on  Alpha,”  said  Joseph 
Pollizzi,  deputy  head  of  the  sci¬ 
ence  and  engineering  systems 


division  at  the  Space  Tele¬ 
scope  Science  Institute  in  Bal¬ 
timore.  With  SCO  already 
holding  a  dominant  position  in 
the  32-bit  Unix-on-Intel  mar¬ 
ket,  it’s  logical  for  Compaq  to 
also  offer  SCO  Unix  as  the  64- 
bit  Unix  of  choice  on  its  Intel 
servers,  Pollizzi  said. 

The  move  also  puts  to  rest 
any  speculation  about  where 
Compaq  will  spend  its  future 
64-bit  Unix  development  dol¬ 
lars:  on  Alpha,  said  Jeff  Killeen, 
president  of  Information  De¬ 
sign  &  Management  Inc.  in 
Hopedale,  Mass. 

Compaq’s  efforts  to  port 
Tru64  Unix  —  originally  called 
Digital  Unix  —  to  IA-64  was 
creating  some  doubt  about  the 
level  of  the  company’s  commit¬ 
ment  to  Alpha. 

“With  this,  we  now  know 
there  is  no  fallback  position  for 
Alpha,”  Killeen  said. 


On  the  High  End 

Compaq’s  high-performance 
server  plan: 

MOVE  Tandem’s  Himalaya 
servers  to  Alpha  technology 

INTEGRATE  elements  of  Tan¬ 
dem  Non-Stop  Kernel  tech¬ 
nology  into  Tru 64  Unix 

MAKE  Linux  the  Alpha  mass- 
volume  operating  system 

CONTINUE  to  enhance 

OpenVMS 


With  26,000  licenses  sold 
last  year,  Digital  Unix/Tru64 
Unix  accounted  for  a  3.4%  mar¬ 
ket  share  in  1998.  That  was 
down  21.2%  from  33,000  li¬ 
censes  and  4.5%  market  share 
in  1997,  according  to  Interna¬ 
tional  Data  Corp.  I 


lington,  Va.  (see  chart).  That 
could  force  brokerages  to  up¬ 
grade  most,  if  not  all,  of  their 
processors,  application  soft¬ 
ware  and  network  capacity 
that  support  trad¬ 
ing. 

“I’m  not  sure  ex¬ 
actly  how  much  in¬ 
vestment  will  be  re¬ 
quired,  but  I’ve  seen 
the  [budget]  num¬ 
bers,  and  it’s  scary,” 
said  Elizabeth  Wein- 
traub,  IT  director  at 
Bernard  L.  Madoff 
Investment  Securi¬ 
ties  in  New  York. 

Although  no  one 
can  say  for  sure 
how  decimalization 
will  affect  messag¬ 
ing  traffic,  “we  have 
to  assume  the  worst  with  these 
forecasts  —  spend  for  addi¬ 
tional  [systems]  capacity”  be¬ 
cause  it  will  eventually  be 
used,  suggested  Scott  Abbey, 
chairman  of  the  Securities  In¬ 
dustry  Association’s  (SIA) 
decimalization  committee  and 
CIO  at  PaineWebber  Inc.  in 
New  York.  The  SIA  is  a  trade 
group  in  New  York  and  Wash¬ 
ington  that’s  driving  the  move 
to  decimalization. 

If  the  volumes  of  quotes  in¬ 
crease  as  expected,  then  Wall 
Street  firms  like  Goldman, 
Sachs  &  Co.  will  need  a  T3  up¬ 
grade  to  handle  the  extra  traf¬ 
fic,  according  to  the  Options 
Price  Reporting  Authority, 
said  Leo  McBIain,  vice  presi¬ 
dent  of  ADP  Brokerage  Infor¬ 


mation  Services  in  Mount  Lau¬ 
rel,  N.J. 

While  Abbey  and  other 
speakers  implored  attendees 
to  start  spending  now,  an  SLA 
survey  of  600  firms 
found  that  fewer 
than  half  had  actu¬ 
ally  developed  a 
project  plan  as  of 
July.  Decimaliza¬ 
tion  is  slated  to  be 
phased  in  between 
July  and  October 
next  year  (see  relat¬ 
ed  story  at  right). 

“It’s  not  as  if  se¬ 
curities  firms  don’t 
have  enough  on 
their  plate,”  said 
Judith  Poppalardo, 
associate  general 
counsel  at  the  SIA. 
Poppalardo  noted  that  Wall 
Street  has  other  near-term 
projects,  such  as  converting 
customer  assets  and  portfolios 
to  recognize  the  euro  currency 
that’s  being  phased  in  through 
2002. 

Proponents  of  decimaliza¬ 
tion  say  they  believe  that  the 
shift  will  help  make  U.S.  mar¬ 
kets  like  the  New  York  Stock 
Exchange  Inc.  (NYSE)  even 
more  competitive  with  inter¬ 
national  markets  that  already 
price  stocks  and  options  in 
lOths  rather  than  16ths,  while 
making  it  easier  for  U.S.  in¬ 
vestors  to  understand  stock 
prices. 

Skeptics,  however,  worry 
that  decimalization  will  cause 
the  “spreads”  —  the  difference 


between  a  bid  and  offer  price 
—  to  shrink,  potentially  result¬ 
ing  in  lower  profits. 

Meanwhile,  the  SEC  doesn’t 
want  to  mandate  a  minimum 
price  variation  of  either  a  nick¬ 
el  or  a  penny,  even  though  a 
shift  to  penny-based  pricing 
“could  exhaust  existing  mes¬ 
sage  traffic  capacity,”  said 
Richard  Strasser,  assistant  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Office  of  Market 
Supervision  at  the  SEC  in 
Washington. 


While  both  the  SIA  and  the  SEC 
are  fully  behind  a  shift  toward 
pricing  stocks  and  options  in  deci¬ 
mals,  Wall  Street  professionals 
are  clearly  confused  about  the 
lack  of  regulatory  action  behind 
the  move. 

For  starters,  Congress  hasn’t 
voted  on  the  proposal,  and  it's 
not  certain  that  it  will.  In  addition, 
the  SEC,  the  industry's  main  reg¬ 
ulatory  body,  says  it  doesn’t  be¬ 
lieve  that  a  mandate  “appears  to 
be  a  necessity. . . .  Everybody 
agrees  that  it’s  going  to  happen," 
said  Richard  Strasser,  assistant 
director  of  the  office  of  market 
supervision  at  the  SEC  in 
Washington. 

Strasser  and  other  officials 
from  the  NYSE  and  the  SIA  were 
repeatedly  asked  by  conference 
attendees  about  the  likelihood  of 
the  July  2000  deadline  being 
slipped.  “You  shouldn’t  think 
about  slippage  -  focus  on  the 
July  deadline,"  suggested  Strass- 


With  less  than  10  months  to 
revamp  their  systems,  Wall 
Street  IT  professionals  said 
they  would  like  to  know  which 
it’s  going  to  be. 

“Programmers  need  to  know 
the  specs  before  they  can  be¬ 
gin  making  changes,”  said 
Thomas  Quinn,  vice  president 
of  equity  industry  initiatives  at 
Merrill  Lynch  &  Co.  in  New 
York.  “The  window  [of  oppor¬ 
tunity]  that  we’re  looking  at  is 
very  narrow.”  I 


er,  who  declined  to  comment  as 
to  whether  the  SEC  would  penal¬ 
ize  brokerages  that  missed  the 
deadline. 

Brian  McNamara,  vice  presi¬ 
dent  of  rules  and  policies  develop¬ 
ment  at  the  NYSE,  said  it  was 
“hard  to  say”  whether  any  slip¬ 
page  on  the  decimalization  dead¬ 
line  would  affect  the  board’s  plans 
to  introduce  after-hours  trading 
next  year. 

When  asked  what  would  com¬ 
pel  the  SEC  to  reconsider  the  July 
deadline,  Strasser  had  little  to  of¬ 
fer.  “How  do  I  answer  that?”  he 
asked. 

Seeking  to  break  the  tension, 
conference  Chairman  Scott 
Abbey.  CIO  at  New  York-based 
PaineWebber,  quipped,  “I’m  not 
sure  that  people  having  to  work 
20-hour  days  for  the  next  10 
months  would  be  a  compelling 
argument  for  the  SEC”  to  post¬ 
pone  decimal-based  pricing. 

-  Thomas  Hoffman 


“WE  HAVE  TO  AS¬ 
SUME  THE  WORST,” 
says  Scott  Abbey  of 
PaineWebber  and 
the  SIA 
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Introducing  APC's  newest  solutions 
for  enterprise  datacenter  availability 


Symmetra”  Power  Array" 

The  solution  to 
growing  datacenters 


•  Maximum  uptime  is  guaranteed  by  unique 
single-phase  Power  Array™  power  sharing 
technology 

•  Scalability  allows  modular  expansion  and 
reconfiguration  as  your  datacenter  grows 

•  Simplified  maintenance  dramatically  lowers 
cost  of  ownership 

•  Highest  availability/lowest  operating  costs 
in  the  marketplace 

•  N+1  redundancy  design  assures  continuous 
availability 

•  Serviceable  while  load  is  up  and  running 


Silcoif  DP300E  Family 

-wide 

power  protection 

•  3-phase  growth  path  from  10  kVA  to  4  MW 
safeguards  your  investment 

•  Innovative  Delta  Conversion  On-line 
design  means  unmatched  efficiency  and 
low  operating  costs 

•  Smaller  footprint  and  cabling  reduce  cost  of 
ownership 

•  Saves  up  to  18%  in  energy  loss  over  tradi¬ 
tional  legacy  UPS  design 

•  Reduction  in  harmonic  current  from  30% 
(legacy)  to  3% 

•  Up  to  nine  units  can  be  run  in  load 
sharing/redundant  mode 


Establishing  a  relationship  with  APC  can  save  you  millions  of  dollars.  It  can 
also  ease  the  pain  of  having  to  manage  the  uncertainty  of  power-related 
downtime.  Computerworld  readers  choose  APC  for  reliability  10-1  over  any 


APC  Global  Services 

The  solution  for  pro-active 
power  protection 


•  Quality  solutions  tailored  to  meet  your 
requirements 

•  Provides  a  road  map  for  implementing  a 
power  protection  strategy  that  works 

•  PowerAudit™:  the  comprehensive,  power 
quality  consulting  program 

•  Proper  installation,  proactive  maintenance 
and  cost-saving  analysis 

•  Cost-effective  24x7  services  that  focus 
entirely  on  power  quality 

•  Attractively  priced  services  bundles  available 

•  Guaranteed  satisfaction  or  your  money  back 

•  5,000  employees  and  over  8,000  business 
partners  worldwide  to  serve  you 


Find  out  why  APC  has  won  over  130  awards  for 
reliability  and  visit  www.apcc.com  today. 


other  brand.  Find  out  what  8,000,000  customers  and  8,000  resellers  in  over 


120  countries  have  already  discovered:  APC's  Legendary  Reliability™  is 
unmatched  in  the  industry.  Contact  APC  today  and  let  our  integrated  datacenter 
power  management  solutions  work  for  you. 


Legendary  Reliability” 


"When  the  tax  practice  is 
without  computers,  $35,000 
per  hour  in  revenue  and 
production  is  lost.  We  need 
APC  Symmetra"'  to  help  us 
keep  our  platform  stable. " 

Bill  Cope,  Network  Analyst, 

Arthur  Andersen 


“The  professionalism  and 
thoroughness  exhibited  by 
the  representatives  of  APC's 
Global  Services  Group  in 
explaining  all  facets  of  the 
transition  sold  me  on  the  APC 
Sitcom  DP300E solution." 


Franco  Pasquale,  Simulator  Team  Leader, 
Boston  Edison 


"With  untested  wiring  in  the 
new  building  and  a  network 
that  needed  to  come  online 
quickly,  we  felt  the  APC  Global 
Service  PowerAudit"  could 
help  us  identify  and  prevent 
any  potential  power  problems. ' 


Scott  Davidson,  Manager  of 
Development  and  Operations,  Sarcom 
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Online  This  Week 


Microsoft 


Web  tasks  are  automated, 
users  more  productive 


By  Shari  L.  Jones  and  Steven  Gould 

Organizations  are  relying  on  advanced  Web  technologies  to  more 
effectively  communicate  with  partners  and  employees  via  their 
intranets.  Windows  2000  Server  works  with  the  client-based 
Windows  2000  Professional  to  integrate  Internet  technologies  ant 
services  —  including  file-and-print  services  and  advanced  busine 
application  services.  Windows  2000  Professional  and  Windows 
2000  Server  will  work  together  to  greatly  enhance  intranet-based 
business  communications. 

It  is  now  common  knowledge  that  Windows  2000  Professional 
was  designed  to  replace  Windows  95/98  as  the  standard  Window 
desktop  client  for  business  environments.  In  this  area,  Microsoft’s 
target  audience  consists  of  desktop  and  mobile  users  from  organi 
zations  of  all  sizes. 


Object  Model  technologies.  Key  com¬ 
ponent  services  include  integrated 
support  for  advanced  data  access, 
load  balancing,  asynchronous  commi 
nication  and  transactions.  Componen 
services  are  ideal  for  developing  e- 
commerce  and  business  applications, 
with  Web-based  interfaces. 

Building  on  the  success  of  Window 
NT  Server  4.0  as  a  Web  applications 
and  communications  platform, 
Windows  2000  Server  integrates  pow 
erful  Internet  application  services. 
Integrated  Internet  services  throughoi 
the  operating  system  enable  organize 
tions  to  respond  quickly  to  change,  . 
deploy  solutions  efficiently  and  bring 
existing  investments  to  the  Web.  The 
stability  and  security  of  Windows  NT 
and  the  familiar  interface  of  Windows 
95/98  found  in  Windows  2000  provide 
integrated  application  support.  With 
that  support,  existing  applications  run 
better  because  they  take  advantage  c 
a  more  reliable  and  faster  server  oper 
ating  system.  I 

For  more  on  Windows  2000  and 
intranets,  visit  www.WIndowsNT- 
Advantage.com. 


But  why  should  your  company  migrate 
to  Windows  2000  Professional  on  the 
client  side  for  purposes  of  intranet  com¬ 
munications? 

Windows  2000  Professional: 

■  Automates  common  Web  tasks. 

■  Makes  users  more  productive  by  using 
a  simpler,  more  intelligent  interface  than 
that  of  Windows  NT  4.0  or  previous 
Windows  operating  systems. 

■  Makes  it  easier  to  configure  a  user’s 
computer  and  its  settings.  New  wizards 
help  administrators  configure  Windows 
2000  Professional. 

Microsoft  Windows  2000  Server,  which 
replaces  Microsoft  Windows  NT  Server,  is 
expected  to  deliver  higher  levels  of  over¬ 
all  system  reliability  and  scalability  than 
its  predecessor. 

Windows  2000  Server  integrates  critical 
services  required  for  building  powerful, 
component-based  Web  applications. 
These  services  will  enable  corporate 
developers  to  easily  write,  develop  and 
deploy  component-based  Web  applica¬ 
tions.  Windows  2000  Server  also  includes 
application  server  technologies  that  help 
firms  build,  deploy  and  manage  server 
applications  using  Microsoft’s  Component 


SPECIAL  ADVERTISING  SECTION 


What  is  Windows  NT  Advantage? 

Windows  NT  Advantage  is  the  partnership  of  Microsoft,  Compaq 
and  Computerworld  Enterprise  Business  Solutions  to  inform  IT 
leaders  about  Windows  NT  technology  by  providing  timely,  useful 
information  —  in  print  and  online  —  for  planning  and  deploying 
Windows  NT  and  Windows  2000  on  Compaq  hardware  using 
Compaq  services  and  solutions. 


Windows  N 


Q&A  With  Brent  Harman: 
Ultimate  Windows  2000  Insider 

Our  exclusive  one-on-one  interview  with 
Compaq’s  program  manager  for  Windows 
2000,  Brent  Harman.  He  tells  us  what  it’s  like 
being  on  the  bleeding  edge  of  Windows  2000 
implementation  and  development. 


Deploying 
Windows 
2000  in 
Intranets 


Compaq  Portables  Deliver 
—  in  Extreme  Situations 


From  the  extreme  cold  of 
Mount  Everest  to  the  heat 
of  Death  Valley  (and  a  car 
crash  to  boot,  see  photo  ►), 
Compaq’s  Armada  note¬ 
books  keep  on  running. 
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Will  you  be  seriously  investigating  a 
Windows  2000  implementation  within  the 
next  24  months? 

Migrating  from  Windows  NT  to  Windows  2000  is  a 
major  step  forward  for  thousands  of  businesses.  The 
transition  involves  more  than  just  an  upgrade  —  it 
requires  significant  advanced  planning.  How  many  of 
your  peers  are  developing  those  plans  now? 

Cast  your  vote  now  at 

www.WindowsNT-Advantaqe.com. 
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How  to  stay 
in  control  of 
PC  changes 

Compaq  tracks  tech  tweaks 
so  you  can  mind  the  store 

By  Philip  Kay 

Updating  a  computer  system  is  a 
hassle  for  a  single  user,  but  for  a 
corporation  it  can  be  a  nightmare.  In 
today’s  world,  where  computer  sys¬ 
tems  evolve  continuously,  the  need 
to  update  is  constant  and  unrelent¬ 
ing.  As  a  result,  controlling  and  man¬ 
aging  change  is  essential. 

How  do  companies  know  when  an  update  is 
necessary,  for  example?  What  if  the  updated 
software  conflicts  with  a  legacy  application? 

And  how  should  the  update  be  implemented? 

Mindful  of  the  cost  and  difficulty  that  updates 
can  cause  corporations,  Compaq  is  offering  its 
corporate  customers  free  change  management 
and  change  notification  services  as  part  of  its 
PC  Lifecycle  program. 

Like  Microsoft’s  Windows  Update,  the  serv¬ 
ice  helps  IT  managers  decide  what  changes 
are  necessary  and  how  they  can  be  best  imple- 


7o  learn  more  about  these  topics, 
visit  our  Web  site  at 
www.WindowsNT-Advantage.com, 

mented.  Compaq’s  service  goes  a  step  further, 
however,  by  accumulating  small  changes  into 
bundled  production  releases  so  that  only  new 
technologies  with  a  significant  benefit  to  the 
customer  are  introduced  as  incremental  com¬ 
ponents. 

This  strategy  helps  extend  the  lifecycle  of 
the  PC,  and  thus  reduces  the  total  cost  of 
ownership. 

“Compaq’s  change  control  program  is  very 
informative  and  is  a  critical  business  tool  for 
our  IT  organization,”  says  Wayne  Kaufman, 
vice  president  of  Enterprise  Technology 
Services  at  Merrill  Lynch.  “It  allows  us  to  know 
well  in  advance  what  types  of  changes  are 
occurring  so  that  we  can  decide  how  they  will 
affect  our  business.  This  helps  us  know  if  we 
should  evaluate  and  test  an  update  or  skip  a 
generation.” 

To  provide  the  service,  Compaq  will  evalu¬ 
ate  whether  changes  to  components,  ROM  or 
software  are  necessary,  and  design  an  appro¬ 
priate  update  process.  To  ensure  that  IT 
departments  can  keep  abreast  of  necessary 
changes,  the  company  has  also  created  a 
change  notification  Web  site  (www.compaq. 
com/notification).  The  goal  is  to  notify  cus¬ 
tomers  of  all  necessary  changes  at  least  60 
days  in  advance.  Compaq  customers  need 
only  register  to  receive  change  notification 
bulletins  via  e-mail.l 

For  more  on  change  control,  visit 
www.WindowsNT-Advantaqe.com. 
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Compaq  serves  up 
scalability  eight  ways 


Compaq  —  the  first  and 
still  the  only  company 
making  eight-way 
servers  — continues  to 
perfect  the  technology. 
These  eight-processor 
machines  have  scalable 
technology  that  boasts 
superb  reliability,  com¬ 
bined  with  a  reduced 
cost  of  ownership. 

Eight-way  servers  are 
fast.  And  all  that  redun¬ 
dancy  is  a  clear  path  to 
reliability.  Beyond  that, 
their  sheer  horsepower 
sets  them  apart  from  the 
past  crop  of  servers. 

Illinois  Power  is  one 
happy  eight-way  cus¬ 
tomer.  As  a  beta  user  of 
the  PL8500,  the  Mid¬ 
western  utility  put  the 
server  through  the  num¬ 
bers  using  Windows  NT 
4.0,  an  Oracle8  data¬ 
base  and  Failsafe, 
illinois  Power  is  using 
Clustered  PL7000  to  run 
an  Energy  Management 
System  in  real  time. 

This  is  a  mission-criti¬ 
cal  application,  which  is 
unusual  for  a  beta  test. 
The  system  monitors 
alarms,  which  could  indi¬ 
cate  an  ice  storm  down¬ 
ing  a  power  line.  The 
system  must  provide 
99.998  availability, 
according  to  Mike 
Hammon,  senior  infor¬ 
mation  systems  special¬ 
ist  at  Illinois  Power. 

“Because  system 
downtime  costs  us  more 
than  $1  million  an  hour, 


Illinois  Power  requires 
the  highest  levels  of  fault 
tolerance  and  perform¬ 
ance,”  Hammon  says. 
“Compaq’s  ProLiant 
eight-way  SMP  servers 
give  us  the  power  to 
achieve  subsecond, 
real-time  responses  and 
the  availability  to  ensure 
that  the  lights  stay  on  24 
hours  a  day,  seven  days 
a  week.” 

With  a  four-way,  450- 
MHz  Xeon  PI7000, 

Illinois  Power  can  moni¬ 
tor  7,500  alarms  per 
minute.  Testing  has 
shown  they  can  support 
15,000  alarms  per 
minute.  It’s  that  kind  of 
scalability  that  makes 
eight  ways  more  mar¬ 
ketable  and  affordable 
for  larger  customers. 

Another  beta  cus¬ 
tomer  reports  equally 
startling  numbers. 
Weston  Group  Inc.,  a 
global  distributor  of  net¬ 
working  technology 
products,  is  currently 
using  PL6500/PL7000 
running  JDE  and  Oracle. 

Robert  Gordon,  man¬ 
ager  of  global  informa¬ 
tion  systems  at  Weston, 
put  Citrix  Winframe  on 
a  testing  Terminal 
Server.  The  result  was 
an  increase  in  users 
by  75%  over  similarly 
configured  four-way 
servers.  Gordon  plans  to 
deploy  eight-way  server 
this  year  running  on 
Windows  NT  4.0.  * 
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Microsoft  Deal  Augments 

Ford’s  Web  Presence 

Online  car-delivery  system  is  automaker's 
latest  Internet  link  with  customers 


BY  KATHLEEN  MELYMUKA 

ORD  MOTOR  CO.’S 
announcement  last 
week  of  a  joint  ven¬ 
ture  with  Microsoft 
Corp.  to  provide  the 
first  online,  build-to-order, 
car-delivery  system  is  the  lat¬ 
est  gambit  in  CEO  Jacques 
Nasser’s  push  to  link  Ford  with 
its  customers  via  the  Internet. 

“Nasser  wants  Ford  to  be  a 
consumer  company,  and  one  of 
the  major  means  of  getting 
there  is  e-business,”  said  John 
Jordan,  director  of  e-com- 


Will  integrate  VPN 
into  eTrust  products 

BY  SAMI  LAIS 

Security  software  maker  Snare 
Networks  Corp.  in  Silver 
Spring,  Md.,  last  week  became 
the  latest  acquisition  by  Com¬ 
puter  Associates  International 
Inc.  in  Islandia,  N.Y.  Terms 
weren’t  disclosed. 

It  was  SnareNet  VPN  that 
was  a  prime  attraction  for  CA, 
said  Kurt  Ziegler,  vice  presi¬ 
dent  of  security  at  CA.  Snare 
Networks  also  makes  Snare- 
Net,  a  data  encryption  product 
for  TCP/IP  applications  that 
has  sold  600,000  licenses, 
mostly  in  government  and 
banking. 

The  SnareNet  technology 
will  be  integrated  into  CA’s 
eTrust  security  products.  It 
will  be  released  within  the 
next  two  months  as  eTrust 
VPN,  Ziegler  said. 

“It’s  a  nice  fit  for  CA,”  said 
Matthew  Kovar,  an  analyst  at 
The  Yankee  Group  in  Boston. 
“A  lot  of  their  products  need  to 
be  able  to  communicate  se¬ 
curely  over  the  LAN  and  the 
larger  WAN  environment,  and 
this  will  let  them  do  that.” 

The  SnareNet  VPN  product 


merce  research  at  the  Ernst  & 
Young  Center  for  Business  In¬ 
novation  in  Cambridge,  Mass. 

In  the  deal,  Ford  will  hold  a 
minority  interest  in  Microsoft 
CarPoint  and  work  with  Mi¬ 
crosoft  to  develop  a  system  for 
the  CarPoint  Web  site  that  will 
link  consumers  directly  to  Ford’s 
supply  and  delivery  systems. 

Once  a  consumer  has  con¬ 
figured  his  car  order,  the  sys¬ 
tem  will  locate  an  existing  car 
or  place  an  order  for  one  to 
be  built  at  the  factory.  The  car 
will  be  delivered  through  the 


differs  from  other  virtual  pri¬ 
vate  network  (VPN)  software 
in  that  it  doesn’t  reside  on  or  at 
the  firewall,  but  on  servers 
within  the  network.  Adminis¬ 
tration  of  payload  encryption 
and  VPNs  is  from  a  central 
server. 

Integrating  security  mea¬ 
sures  at  the  firewall  may  be 
more  cost-effective  for  smaller 
organizations,  but  “when  com¬ 
pany  assets  have  a  higher  val¬ 
ue,  it’s  more  applicable  to  use 
stand-alone  devices,”  Kovar 
said. 

“If  you  put  a  router,  firewall 
and  VPN  on  one  device  and 
the  firewall  goes  down  and 
brings  the  whole  box  down, 
[network  staff]  will  bring  the 


consumer’s  local  dealership. 

Nasser  also  formed  a  new 
Ford  division  called  the  Con¬ 
sumer-Connect  Group,  which 
will  be  responsible  for  all  di¬ 
rect  consumer  con¬ 
tact  and  for  integrat¬ 
ing  retail  dealerships 
into  the  company’s 
Internet  activities. 

“These  are  a  couple  of  steps  in 
a  many-step  process,  to  be  on 
the  leading  edge,”  said  David 
Cole,  director  of  the  Office  for 
the  Study  of  Automotive 
Transportation  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Michigan  at  Ann  Arbor. 
The  Consumer-Connect  Group 
will  also  oversee  three  other 
Ford  Web  sites:  BuyerConnec- 
tion,  which  provides  local 


router  up  immediately  to  get 
the  network  up  and  worry 
about  the  firewall  later,”  he 
said. 

CA’s  eTrust  family  of 
security  products  has  had  pay- 
load  encryption  capabilities 
via  Hoffman  algorithm-based 
technology  from  recently  pur¬ 
chased  Platinum  Technology 
and  CA’s  CryptIT,  which  in¬ 
cluded  a  proprietary  low-over¬ 
head  cipher. 

Snare  Networks  developers 
will  continue  at  the  Silver 
Spring  location,  working  on 
further  enhancements  to 
eTrust,  including  integration 
of  public  key  infrastructure  ca¬ 
pabilities,  expected  by  year’s 
end,  Ziegler  said.  I 


dealer  price  quotes  and  credit 
and  insurance  applications; 
DealerConnection,  which  pro¬ 
vides  details  on  local  invento¬ 
ries  and  special  deals;  and 
OwnerConnection, 
which  provides  a  vir¬ 
tual  community  of 
owners  from  whom 
the  company  can 
gather  feedback  while  building 
an  ongoing  relationship. 

The  Internet  approach  is  a 
huge  change  for  the  auto  in¬ 
dustry,  Jordan  said.  “The  over¬ 
all  impact  of  e-commerce  is 
much  more  customer-driven 
interactions.  That’s  such  a 
challenge  to  the  auto  [manu¬ 
facturers’]  mind-set,  because 
their  dealership  network  has 
always  been  the  key  way  of  in¬ 
teracting  with  customers,”  he 
explained. 

In  other  Internet  initiatives, 
Ford  has  made  exclusive  agree¬ 
ments  with  community  Web 
sites,  such  as  iVillage  for 
women  and  Digital  Entertain¬ 
ment  Network  for  young  peo¬ 
ple,  to  test  alternative  ways  of 
connecting  with  consumers. 

Earlier,  the  car  company  was 


Could  lead  to  price 
war  in  the  future 

BY  ROBIN  ROBINSON 

Computer  Associates  Interna¬ 
tional  Inc.  has  purchased  Inno¬ 
vative  DP  Designs  Inc.  (IDI),  a 
developer  of  utilities  for  the 
IMS  database.  When  that  is 
combined  with  its  purchase  of 
Platinum  Technology  Interna¬ 
tional  earlier  this  year,  the  Is¬ 
landia,  N.Y.-based  software  gi¬ 
ant  will  be  in  a  position  to  com¬ 
pete  with  BMC  Software  Inc.  in 
the  mainframe  database  mar¬ 
ket,  possibly  igniting  a  price 
war  between  the  two  firms. 

“CA  is  clearly  attacking 
[BMC],”  said  Jonathan  Eunice, 


the  first  manufacturer  to  take 
an  equity  stake  in  Carclub.- 
com,  which  provides  automo¬ 
tive-related  products  and  ser¬ 
vices. 

Taken  together,  these  sites 
create  a  substantial  Web  pres¬ 
ence  for  Ford  and  serve  as  a 
platform  to  gather  feedback 
and  data  directly  from  con¬ 
sumers  —  something  car  com¬ 
panies  previously  left  to  their 
dealers. 

“Customer  data  is  absolutely 
crucial,  but  manufacturers 
[traditionally]  have  very  little 
visibility  to  the  customer,”  Jor¬ 
dan  said. 

In  the  past,  this  lack  of  com¬ 
munication  has  resulted  in 
bizarre  auto  designs,  such  as 
minivans  with  17  cup  holders, 
Jordan  said.  “What  are  they 
thinking?”  he  said.  “They  get 
weird  mixes  of  focus-group  in¬ 
put.  They  say  they  want  cup 
holders,  so  we’ll  give  them 
atomic-powered  cup  holders!” 

Ford  wants  to  change  all 
that,  but  like  every  player  in 
the  industry,  it’s  struggling  to 
figure  out  how.  “Electronic 
commerce  and  IT  are  going  to 
be  a  central  player  in  whatever 
the  auto  industry  turns  into,” 
Cole  said.  “The  challenge  for 
the  industry  is  to  keep  up  with 
the  culture  and  the  technology. 
No  one  is  sure  where  this  is  all 
going,  but  they  know  it’s  going, 
and  they  just  want  to  be  on 
board.”  I 


an  analyst  at  Uluminata  Inc.  in 
Nashua,  N.H.  “There’s  going  to 
be  a  price  war  now  that  there’s 
a  competitive  alternative.” 

Walter  Klay,  head  of  data¬ 
base  systems  at  Switzerland’s 
Zuercher  Kantonalbank  and  a 
user  of  both  CA  and  IDI  prod¬ 
ucts,  said,  “By  bringing  IDI’s 
tools  to  its  broad  line  of  main¬ 
frame  products,  CA  will  deliv¬ 
er  the  kind  of  advanced  inte¬ 
grated  solutions  that’ll  make 
our  purchasing  decisions  even 
simpler.” 

IDI  employees  will  remain  at 
their  Napa,  Calif.,  office  after 
the  acquisition. 

The  purchase  price  of  the 
private  company  wasn’t  dis¬ 
closed,  and  the  sale  isn’t  sub¬ 
ject  to  regulatory  approval.  I 


CA  Buys  Network  Security  Software  Firm 


Merging  Products 

SnareNet features  to  be  integrated  into  eTrust  VPN: 

■  Virtual  private  network  capability,  and  RSA  and  3DES 
encryption 

£-  . * . . . * . * . . . . .  | 

■  Tunneling  across  a  public  network  from  remote  user  to 

host,  server  to  server  or  user  to  user 
I  . ••••••; . .  I 

■  Encrypted  payload  within  a  private  network  from  server  to  \ 

server,  user  to  server  and  user  to  user 

Coming  by  year’s  end: 

■  Integration  of  public  key  infrastructure  capabilities 


CA  Buys  Utilities  Developer, 
Might  Face  Off  Against  BMC 
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Your  electronic  business  needs  hundreds  of  behind  the  scenes  players  to  make  sure  what  the  customer  sees  is  accurate, 
easy,  understandable  and  friendly.  We’ll  help  you  integrate  your  supply  chain,  link  by  link,  french  fry  by  french  fry.  From 
idea  to  strategy  to  implementation.  Then  to  lunch.  To  learn  more  about  us,  call  800-566-9337  or  check  our  website. 
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With  100  Days  to  Go,  Users 
Have  Few  Big  Y2K  Worries 


Cap  Gemini  survey  shows  most  glitches 
have  been  minor  and  compliance  is  up 


BY  KATHLEEN  OHLSON 

ONE  HUNDRED 
days  before  the 
year  2000,  some 
eight  out  of  10 
large  corpora¬ 
tions  don’t  foresee  any  “signifi¬ 
cant  business  risk”  when  their 
internal  systems  roll  over,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  survey  “100 
Days  to  Go,”  released  last  week 
by  Cap  Gemini  America  Inc. 
and  Rubin  Systems  Inc. 

Confidence  was  even  higher 
in  a  new  Computer-world  sur¬ 
vey  (see  story  on  page  47). 

Cap  Gemini  is  a  New  York- 
based  management  consulting 
and  information  technology 
services  group;  Rubin  Systems 
is  an  IT  and  software  perfor¬ 
mance  improvement/coaching 
service  in  Pound  Ridge,  N.Y. 
The  survey  questioned  IT  di¬ 
rectors  and  managers  from  156 
companies  in  the  financial  ser¬ 
vices,  manufacturing  and  in¬ 
surance  industries. 

If  there’s  any  good  news 
about  the  money  companies 
have  spent  on  the  date-change 
problem,  it’s  that  IT  is  now  vis¬ 
ible  on  the  business  side,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  survey’s  find¬ 
ings.  But  Y2K  hasn’t  eaten  up 
much  of  some  companies’  bud¬ 
gets,  said  Howard  Rubin,  CEO 


Less  Than  100 
Days  to  Go 

From  a  survey  of  executives 
at  156  large  corporations: 

PAA/  Expect  their  critical 
3u  /0  systems  to  be  100% 
year  2000-compli- 
ant,  up  from  48%  in 
*  August 

OQQL  Expect  to  have  be- 
5  / 0  tween  76%  and  99% 

of  their  systems 
compliant 

p/v  Anticipate  wrap- 
0  /0  ping  up  between 
2:  50%  and  75%  of 

their  systems  by 
year's  end 


of  Rubin  Systems,  during  a 
press  conference  last  week. 

Financially  wealthy  compa¬ 
nies  are  spending  only  5%  to 
8%  of  their  IT  funding  on  Y2K, 
while  poorer  companies  are 
spending  up  to  40%  of  their  IT 
budgets  readying  systems  for 
Y2K,  according  to  the  report. 

Andy  Bochman,  an  analyst  at 
Boston-based  Aberdeen  Group 
Inc.,  said  the  U.S.  is  well  pre¬ 
pared  for  the  Y2K  rollover,  but 
a  flag  is  being  raised  by  Cobol 
programmers:  Despite  system 
testing,  there  may  be  a  number 
of  errors  not  yet  found  in  the 
code  that  will  cause  problems 
when  the  date  really  changes, 
Bochman  said. 

Some  Minor  Failures 

Some  firms  have  already  ex¬ 
perienced  Y2K-related  fail¬ 
ures.  According  to  the  study, 
82%  had  minor  failures  —  up 
from  75%  in  August  —  but 
that’s  because  more  companies 
are  rolling  out  their  code  now, 
Cap  Gemini  said.  Fifty-six  per¬ 
cent  of  the  failures  were 
caused  by  systems  that  hadn’t 
been  upgraded  or  replaced, 
followed  by  44%  that  were  al¬ 
ready  Y2K-fixed. 

Nearly  all  experienced  some 
financial  miscalculations 
(95%)  and  processing  disrup¬ 
tions  (92%).  Fewer  have  had 
logistics/supply-chain  prob¬ 
lems  (36%),  customer  service 
problems  (33%)  and  actual 


business  disruptions  (2%). 

Trigon  Blue  Cross/Blue 
Shield  experienced  some  inci¬ 
dents  related  to  its  Y2K  fixes. 
Based  in  Virginia,  Trigon  has 
4,000  employees,  who  serve  1.9 
million  health  plan  members. 
Dan  Clark,  director  of  applica¬ 
tion  services,  said  data  was  in¬ 


correctly  updated  but  was 
quickly  fixed  before  it  impact¬ 
ed  business. 

“Some  systems  won’t  be  ful¬ 
ly  compliant  by  the  rollover,” 
said  Jim  Woodward,  Cap  Gem¬ 
ini’s  senior  vice  president.  But 
any  glitches  will  hopefully  be 
offset  by  crisis  centers  and 


‘CyberteiTorists’  Could  Be 
In  Your  Own  Backyard 


Unhappy  Y2K  fixers 
a  cause  for  concern, 
says  security  expert 

BY  GARY  H.  ANTHES 

WASHINGTON 

To  your  list  of  year  2000  wor¬ 
ries  add  the  possibility  that  a 
disgruntled  employee  has  put  a 
virus  or  Trojan  horses  into 
your  code  as  part  of  his  Y2K 
“remediation”  effort. 

Scanning  the  remediated 
source  code  won’t  find  the 
rogue  software  because  it  was 
added  to  your  object  code  by  a 
rigged  compiler,  according  to 
security  expert  Alan  Paller,  re¬ 
search  director  at  the  SANS  In¬ 
stitute  in  Bethesda,  Md. 

In  a  briefing  to  system  and 
network  administrators  and  se¬ 
curity  professionals  here  Sept. 
16,  Paller  outlined  a  number  of 
scenarios  —  some  real,  some 
hypothetical  —  illustrating  the 
risk  systems  face  from  “cyber¬ 


terrorists.”  He  demonstrated 
several  powerful  hacking  tools 
that  anyone  can  download 
from  the  Internet  and  apply 
with  very  little  know-how. 

Paller  said  consultants  doing 
“penetration  testing”  for  cli¬ 
ents  typically  find  from  five  to 
30  vulnerabilities  per  system. 
But  administrators  are  often  so 
overworked  that  they  patch 
only  a  fraction  of  the  holes 
found,  he  said. 

And  administrators  face  oth¬ 
er  pressures.  “Their  bosses  tell 
them,  ‘Just  get  this  one  project 
done  and  then  you  can  get  back 
on  security  fixes,’  ”  Paller  said. 
Complaining  to  management 
about  a  lack  of  resources  to  im¬ 
prove  security  “just  sounds 
like  whining,”  he  added. 

Paller  said  that  SANS,  an  in¬ 
formation  security  education 
and  research  group,  recently 
teamed  with  security  experts 
to  map  out  some  practical 
steps  to  improving  security. 
They  are  developing  a  three- 


Tokyo  Court  Halts  Production  of  iMac  Clone 


BY  MICHAEL  DREXLER 

A  court  in  Japan  has  ordered  a 
stop  to  the  production  and  sale 
of  a  machine  whose  curvy, 
translucent  design  is  similar 
enough  to  Apple  Computer 
Inc.’s  iMac  to  “confuse”  cus¬ 
tomers,  it  said. 

The  Tokyo  District  Court’s 
preliminary  injunction  pre¬ 
vents  Yokohama-based  Sotec 
Co.  from  manufacturing,  sell¬ 


ing,  displaying,  exporting  or 
importing  its  e-one  PC,  a  court 
spokesman  said  last  week.  Ap¬ 
ple’s  local  subsidiary  filed  a 
suit  against  Sotec  last  month. 

Judge  Toshiaki  Iimura  was 
quoted  in  a  business  daily  as 
saying  that  the  two  PCs  aren’t 
only  similar  in  their  choice  of 
color,  material  and  curvature, 
but  also  in  their  details. 

Sotec  started  selling  its  cut- 


price  Windows  98-equipped 
machine  in  Japan  in  July.  The 
e-one  retails  there  for  around 
$1,200,  about  23%  less  than  Ap¬ 
ple’s  iMac. 

In  the  U.S.,  Apple  sued  eMa¬ 
chines  Inc.  last  month,  alleging 
that  the  company’s  bargain- 
basement  eOne  machine  was 
an  iMac  knock-off.  An  Apple 
spokeswoman  last  month  said 
eMachines’  PC  and  the  Sotec 


contingency  strategies,  he 
added. 

But  Bochman  said  that  if  sys¬ 
tems  fail,  “then  [companies] 
probably  did  a  half-assed  job 
fixing  the  problem . . .  and 
we’re  all  going  to  get  killed.” 

Meanwhile,  top  corporate 
managers  are  now  seeing  the 
importance  of  IT.  Rubin  said 
business  managers  are  becom¬ 
ing  more  involved  with  IT 
projects  and  IT  in  general,  tak¬ 
ing  control  of  operations  and 
budgets.  One  dollar  out  of 
every  $4  is  now  being  set  aside 
for  IT  projects,  Rubin  said.  I 


Who’s  Breaking 
Into  Your 
Systems? 

5% 


82% 

■  Disgruntled  existing 
and  former  employees 

*  and  contractors 

<  . . . 

d  •  Organized  crime  (extor- 
^  tion,  money-laundering, 

°  insider  trading) 

>  . * . 

|  Cybercriminals  (fraud 
5  and  information  reselling) 

_i  . . . . 

2  ■  Kids  and  teen-agers 

_J  * . . . * . . . . . 

“  ■  Other  (including 
I  governments) 


level  scheme  that  will  help 
users  take  the  easiest  but  most 
important  steps  first,  he  said.  I 


PC  are  in  fact  the  same  com¬ 
puter.  EMachines  is  a  venture 
among  Korean  PC  manufactur¬ 
er  TriGem  Computer  Inc., 
monitor  maker  Korea  Data 
Systems  and  other  investors. 

Apple  also  filed  a  suit 
against  Korea’s  Daewoo  Tele¬ 
com  and  its  joint  venture  Fu¬ 
ture  Power  July  1,  alleging  that 
the  company’s  bubble-shaped 
PC  pilfered  its  basic  design 
from  the  iMac.  ft 


Drexler  writes  for  the  IDG  News 
Service  in  Tokyo. 


Certain  reslnctions  apply.  *  ‘Data  Comnnmcatiur 


It's  not  just  about  winning  a  coveted 


Internet  industry  award  for 


performance  and  reliability. 


It's  about  being  able 


to  really  count  on 


something  in  an 


uncertain  world 


Sign  up  now  for  fast,  reliable,  award-winning  Net 
connection  with  Sprint  Dedicated  Internet  Access 
Services  and  we'll  waive  the  installation  fee.* 


DataComm 

M  A  G  A  Z  I  N.  E 

TESTER’S 

CHOICE 

1  NOVEMBER  1 998 


You  can  ensure  peak  performance  for  your  data  network  with 
Sprint  Dedicated  Internet  Access  Services.  When  Data 
Communications  magazine  tested  some  of  the  largest 
Internet  service  providers  in  the  country,  Sprint  won  their 
Internet  Backbone  Tester's  Choice  award,  surpassing  or 
equaling  every  competitor  in  every  category!** 

Sprint's  industry-leading  SONET-based  network  is  one  of  the  most  advanced  and 
reliable  in  the  world,  providing  exceptional  survivability  and  service  consistency.  Our 
data-carrying  capacity  gives  you  fast  transmissions.  And  with  our  service 
guarantees,  you  can  count  on  99.9%  or  better  end-to-end  availability. 

It's  never  been  easier  to  put  your  business  on  the  fast  track  with  the  cutting-edge 
technology  of  Sprint  Dedicated  Internet  Access  services.  Right  now,  for  a  limited  time, 
we’ll  waive  installation  fees  for  any  contract  of  two  years  or  more.  Sign  up  today  to 
get  the  performance,  reliability  and  security  you  demand.  And  enhance  the  way  your 
business  serves  customers.  Isn't  that  the  point  of  contact? 


For  more  information  or  to  sign  up, 
call  toll  free 

1-877-29-IPNOW 

Visit  our  Website  at 

www.sprint.com/ipnow 


The  point  of  contact  '' 


'it  : 

; 


GROWTH  HAPPENS 


PQWerEdge 


DELL  SERVERS,  DESIGNED  TO  GROW  WITH  YOUR  BUSINESS. 

Whether  you’re  just  starting  a  network  or  adding  onto  a  business-critical  system,  Dell  offers  a  range  of  reliable 
servers  for  your  growing  business.  They  have  the  capabilities  to  handle  basics  like  file  sharing  to  advanced  functions 
like  e-commerce.  And  along  with  the  usual  7x24  dedicated  server  telephone  and  online  support  and  three-year  next 
business-day  on-site3  service,  you  also  get  30-day  “Getting  Started”  OS  telephone  support,  perfect  for  the  growing 
business  that  needs  to  keep  moving  to  survive.  Call,  or  visit  www.dell.com  for  your  custom-built  server  today. 


The  Dell®  PowerEdge®  1300.  An  affordable 
server  designed  to  offer  a  cost-effective,  entry- 
level  network  solution. 


The  Dell  PowerEdge  2300.  Ideal  for  growing 
businesses,  the  PowerEdge  2300  provides  the 
added  reliability  of  optional  redundant  hot- 
swap  drives. 


The  Dell  PowerEdge  4300/6300.  For  addi¬ 
tional  redundancy  and  increased  availability, 
t urn  to  the  PowerEdge  4300  and  6300 
servers,  featuring  redundant  hot-swap  hard 
drives,  power  supplies  and  cooling  fans. 


DELL®  POWEREDGE' 6300 


starting  at  S 7 53 9 

FEATURES 

Up  to  Quad  Pentium®  III  Xeon™  Processors 
from  500MHz -550MHz 


DELL  POWEREDGE  4300 


Up  to  dual  Pentium  III  Processors 
from  450MHz  -  600MHz 


DELL  POWEREDGE  2300 


Up  to  dual  Pentium  III  Processors 
from  450MHz -600MHz 


DELL  POWEREDGE  1300 


Up  to  dual  Pentium  III  Processors 
from  450MHz-600MHz 


Business  Lease'5  starting  at 
$249/Mo„  36  Months 


Business  Lease15  starting  at 
$100/Mo„  36  Months 


Business  Lease15  starting  at 
$65/Mo.,  36  Months 


starting  at  S:1543 


Business  Lease15  starting  at 
$52/Mo„  36  Months 


256MB  up  to  4GB1  ECC  EDO  RAM 
9GB"  (7,200  &  10,000  RPM)  up  to  36GB4 
Ultra-2/LVD  SCSI  Hard  Drives 
Up  to  252GB*  Internal  Storage  Capacity 


Starting  at  $2999 

FEATURES 

128MB  up  to  2GB*  100MHz  ECC  SDRAM 
9GB4  (7,200  &  10,000  RPM)  up  to  36GB4 
Ultra-2/LVD  SCSI  Hard  Drives 
Up  to  252GB4  Internal  Storage  Capacity 


starting  at  $1 939 

FEATUI  > 

64MB  up  to  2GB4 100MHz  ECC  SDRAM 
9GB4  (7,200  &  10,000  RPM)  up  to  36GB4 
Ultra-2/LVD  SCSI  Hard  Drives 
Up  to  144GB4  Internal  Storage  Capacity 


FEATURES 


64MB  up  to  1GB4 100MHz  ECC  SDRAM 
9GB4  up  to  36GB*  Ultra-2/LVD  SCSI 
Hard  Drives 

Up  to  108GB4  Internal  Storage  Capacity 


RELIABILITY/AVAILABILITY 


^  E-VALUE  CODE:  31196-290975 


ECC  Memory,  RAID  Capable,  Hot-Swap  Hard  Drives,  Hot-Swap  Power 
Supplies  &  Cooling  Fans,  Hot-Swap  PCI-ready  Slots 


RELIABILITY/AVAILABILITY 


E-VALUE  CODE:  31196-290929 


ECC  Memory,  RAID  Capable,  Hot-Swap  Hard  Drives,  Hot-Swap 
Power  Supplies  &  Cooling  Fans 


RELIABIUTY/AVAILABIUTY 


❖  E-VALUE  CODE:  31196-29091 9a 


ECC  Memory,  RAID  Capable,  Optional  Hot-Swap  Hard  Drives 


RELIABILITY/AVAILABILITY 


E-VALUE  CODE:  31196-290915 


ECC  Memory,  RAID  Capable 


COMMON  FEATURES:  512KB  Integrated  L2  ECC  Cache,  Intel®  Pro/1 00+  PCI  Ethernet  Adapter,  Integrated  Ultra-2/LVD  SCSI  Controllers,  40X  Max6  Variable  CD-ROM  Drive,  Performance  Keyboaid, 
Mouse,  HP®  OpenView™  NNM  Special  Edition,  Tool-Less  Chassis  Designs,  3-Year  Next-Business-Day  On-site3  Service,  7x24  Dedicated  Server  Hardware  Telephone  and  Online  Technical  Support 

AWARDS  Network  Computing's  "50  Best  Products  of  the  Year"  -  (6300-Enterprise  Server),  5/99.  •  Network  Magazine's  "1999  Products  of  the  Year"  -  (2300-Workgroup  Server),  5/99. 


800-433-7303 


pentium®/// 


USE  THE  POWER  OF 
THE  E'VALUE  “CODE. 

MATCH  OUR  LATEST  TECHNOLOGY  WITH 
OUR  LATEST  PRICES.  ENTER  THE  E-VALUE 
CODE  OR  GIVE  IT  TO  YOUR  SALES  REP 
OVER  THE  PHONE 

WWW.DELL.COM/EVALUE 


BE  DIRECT™ 


www.dell.com 


Phone  Hours:  M-F7a-9p  'Sat  10a-6p  'Sun  12p-5p  CT  »ln  Canada.’  call  800-232-6306  •  In  Mexico,’  call  01-800  021-4531  *GSA  Contract  #GS-35F-40760 

_  .  ...  m  ...a.  n  .a  n  tv  Tocm  in !  I  Q  rwitw  arwi 
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SAP  Dedicates  Staff  for  Footwear,  Apparel  Customers 


BY  CRAIG  STEDMAN 

SAP  AG’s  U.S.  subsidiary  has 
set  up  a  team  of  technical  con¬ 
sultants  responsible  solely  for 


working  with  users  who  are  in¬ 
stalling  the  German  vendor’s 
version  of  R/3  for  apparel  and 
footwear  makers. 


SAP  is  trying  to  stabilize  its  i 
Apparel  and  Footwear  Solu¬ 
tion  (AFS)  after  early  users  of 
the  software  had  problems  that  I 


led  several  to  stop  work  on 
their  projects  [News,  July  12], 
Until  now,  SAP  was  pulling 
consultants  from  its  wider 


With  a  Cache  database  license, 
you  can  speed  up  your  development 


With  Cache,  the  post-relational  database, 
you  can  develop  complex  applications  so 
fast  it's  like  owning  a  "License  to  Speed." 

With  advanced  object  and  Web  technologies, 
Cache  can  dramatically  speed  up  your  time-to- 
market.  But  Cache  gives  you  more  than  a  rapid 
application  development  environment. 

Once  deployed,  Cache-based  applications  are 
so  fast  we've  had  customers  get  up  to  a  20x 
boost  in  SQL  performance  after  switching  their 
database.  And  without  changing  a  single  line 
of  application  code. 


Do  you  still  peddle  applications 
that  run  on  a  relational  database  engine? 


All  this  is  made  possible  by  Cache's 
multidimensional  data  server  and  applica¬ 
tion  server,  offering  you  multiple  ways  to 
access  data,  multidimensional  storage 
architecture,  scalable  performance,  plus 
richer  technology  for  faster  Web  and 
object  development. 

Cache  comes  from  InterSystems,  the 
leader  in  high-performance  database 
systems,  with  over  2,000,000  licensed 
users  worldwide,  20  years  of  database 
experience,  and  24  x  365  support. 

If  you  want  to  speed  things 
up,  start  by  moving  quickly  to  call 
us  at  1-800-753-2571.  We'll  rush  infor¬ 
mation  to  you  about  the  DBMS  that  is  so 
advanced,  it  won  the  "Best  New  Database 
of  1998"  award. 


v»ich« 


LLL 

L 
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InterSystems^ 

CACHE 


Post-Relational  Database 

www.LicenseToSpeed.com  One  Memorial  Drive,  Cambridge,  Massachusetts  02142  1.800.753.2571 
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consumer  products  group  to 
deal  with  AFS  installations. 

The  AFS  team  has  35  consul¬ 
tants,  and  that  number  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  grow  to  50  by  year’s 
end,  said  Annegret  Sonnen- 
berg,  vice  president  of  the  re¬ 
tail  and  consumer  products 
unit.  Their  job  is  to  help  users 
expedite  software  fixes  being 
developed  at  SAP’s  German  labs. 

“We  needed  people  who 
know  exactly  what  that  prod¬ 
uct  can  do,”  Sonnenberg  said. 
The  60-plus  companies  that 
have  bought  the  AFS  software 
are  typically  smaller  than  most 
manufacturers  with  R/3,  “and 
they  need  someone  who  speaks 
their  language,”  she  added. 

About  20  users  have  gone 
live  with  AFS,  and  SAP  shipped 
new  bug  fixes  two  weeks  ago. 
More  fixes  are  under  way,  “but 
we  feel  that  it’s  much  more  sta¬ 
ble  than  it  was,”  Sonnenberg 
said.  By  early  next  year,  she 
said,  SAP  hopes  to  ease  restric¬ 
tions  that  have  limited  pur¬ 
chases  of  AFS  since  stabiliza¬ 
tion  work  began  last  spring.  I 


IBM  Alters 
Pension  Rules 

BY  STEWART  DECK 

After  fielding  thousands  of 
calls  from  disgruntled  workers 
and  even  hearing  from  several 
members  of  Congress,  IBM 
has  adjusted  its  pension  plans 
to  double  the  number  of  em¬ 
ployees  who  can  choose  be¬ 
tween  the  old  plan  and  a  new 
one  that  went  into  effect  July  1. 

The  new  plan  is  a  “cash- 
balance”  setup  that  offers 
more  monetary  benefits  earli¬ 
er  but  features  a  fixed  growth 
rate  for  all  except  grandfa¬ 
thered,  longtime  employees. 
The  old  plan  is  slower  to  ac¬ 
crue  but  delivers  a  potentially 
bigger  payout  at  retirement. 

The  adjustments  will  allow 
as  many  as  65,000  IBM  work¬ 
ers  to  participate  in  the  older 
pension  plan,  including  any 
worker  over  age  40  who  has  10 
years  of  service  or  more 

“We  were  trying  to  strike 
the  right  balance  between  the 
needs  of  our  employees  and 
the  marketplace,”  said  Jana 
Weatherbee,  an  IBM  spokes¬ 
woman.  The  new  plan  is  an  at¬ 
tempt  to  appeal  to  younger, 
more  mercurial  workers  and 
help  IBM  “recruiting-wise  and 
retention-wise,”  she  added.  I 
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Xerox,  Tektronix 
In  $950M  Merger 

In  a  bid  to  challenge  Hewlett- 
Packard  Co.  for  the  color-printer 
crown,  Xerox  Corp.  last  week 
agreed  to  buy  the  color  printing  and 
imaging  division  of  Tektronix  Inc.  for 
$950  million.  Xerox  will  set  up  a 
new  business  unit,  adding  Tek- 
tronix's  color  printing  technologies 
to  Xerox’s  black-and-white  work¬ 
group  printer  offerings.  Tektronix’s 
printer  operations  will  remain  based 
at  the  company's  headquarters  in 
Wilsonviile,  Ore.  Xerox  plans  to 
blend  its  color  printer  operations  in 
Webster,  N.Y.,  with  Tektronix’s. 

CSC  Purchases 
Nichols  Research 

Computer  Sciences  Corp.  (CSC) 
agreed  to  buy  IT  services  firm 
Nichols  Research  Corp.  in  a  deal 
valued  at  about  $400  million. 
Nichols,  based  in  Huntsville,  Ala., 
derives  about  80%  of  its  revenue 
from  services  it  provides  to  federal 
government  agencies,  said  CSC, 
based  in  El  Segundo,  Calif.  Earlier 
this  month,  CSC  said  it  would  buy 
an  Oakland,  Calif.-based  unit  of 
TRW  Inc.  that  provides  customized 
software  and  systems  for  high- 
volume  payment  processors. 


Short  Takes 

MICROSOFT  CORP.  bought  San 
Francisco-based  SOFTWAY  SYS¬ 
TEMS  INC.,  a  company  that  makes 
Unix/Windows  NT  interoperability 
software.  Terms  weren’t  disclosed. 

. . .  Citing  problems  meeting 
demand  for  its  POWER  MACINTOSH 
64  computers,  APPLE  COMPUTER 
INC.  said  profits  and  sales  for  its 
fourth  fiscal  quarter  will  fall  short  of 

those  a  year  ago _ COREL  CORP. 

in  Ottawa  posted  a  $17.6  million 
profit  on  $71.3  million  in  revenue  for 
the  quarter.  The  company  posted  a 
$7.8  million  loss  for  the  same  quar¬ 
ter  last  year _ As  expected, 

CRAIG  CONWAY,  44,  last  week  took 
over  as  CEO  of  Pleasanton,  Calif.- 
based  PEOPLESOFT  INC.,  immedi¬ 
ately  replacing  founder  DAVID 
DUFFIELD. ...  RED  HAT  SOFT¬ 
WARE  INC.  last  week  said  its  rev¬ 
enue  was  $4.4  million  in  the  quarter 
ended  Aug.  31,  on  which  it  posed  a 
$3.1  million  loss.  The  quarter  was 
Red  Hat’s  first  as  a  public  company. 
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Wireless  Merger  a  Boon 
For  National  Coverage 


Analysts  say  Bell  Atlantic/Vodafone 

has  largest  coast-to-coast  footprint 


BY  MATT  HAMBLEN 

usinesses  buying 
wireless  voice  and 
data  services 

should  look  for 
prices  to  drop  and 
nationwide  coverage  to  ex¬ 
pand  with  last  week’s  creation 
of  a  new  competitor  from  Bell 
Atlantic  Corp.  and  Vodafone 
Air  Touch  PLC. 

The  yet-unnamed  wireless 
alternative  “will  give  business¬ 
es  an  additional  choice”  over 
nationwide  providers  AT&T 
Corp.,  Sprint  Corp.  and  Nextel 
Communications  Inc.  in  Re- 
ston,  Va.,  said  analyst  Ken  Hy- 


Gains  collaboration , 
e-mail  software  in 
WebLine  purchase 


BY  JAMES  NICCOLAI 

Cisco  Systems  Inc.  last  week 
agreed  to  buy  privately  held 
WebLine  Communications 
Corp.,  based  in  Burlington, 
Mass.,  for  $325  million  in  stock. 
WebLine  makes  software  that 
helps  companies  build  online 
customer  service  and  com¬ 
merce  applications. 

The  acquisition  was  de¬ 
signed  to  complement  Cisco’s 
purchase  in  April  of  GeoTel 
Communications  Corp.  Web- 
Line’s  software  will  be  inte¬ 
grated  with  GeoTel’s  suite 
of  distributed  call  center  soft¬ 
ware. 

Shared  Access 

WebLine’s  products  include 
collaboration  software  that  lets 
multiple  users  share  access 
to  a  Web  page,  form,  applica¬ 
tion  or  voice  call  using  a  Web 
browser. 


ers  at  Cahners  In-Stat  Group  in 
Newton,  Mass. 

Bell  Atlantic  in  New  York 
and  Vodafone  AirTouch  in 
London  claimed  that  the  new 
business  would  be  valued  at 
$70  billion  once  the  merger  is 
finalized  in  six  months  to  a 
year.  Annual  revenue  could  be 
$15  billion,  with  2000  profits  at 
$1.7  billion,  officials  at  the  two 
companies  said. 

Bell  Atlantic  is  also  merging 
with  GTE  Corp.  in  Stamford, 
Conn.,  and  GTE’s  assets  will  be 
part  of  the  business. 

A  key  reason  the  new  busi¬ 
ness  may  lower  nationwide 


For  example,  the  software 
could  be  used  to  synchronize 
the  Web  pages  of  a  customer 
and  a  customer-support  agent 
so  that  they  can  work  together 
on  a  problem,  Cisco  officials 
said. 

In  addition,  WebLine  makes 
e-mail  management  software 
that  lets  large  companies  han¬ 
dle  customer  e-mails  more  ef¬ 
fectively  by  managing  the  rout¬ 
ing  and  response  process,  ac¬ 
cording  to  San  Jose-based  Cis¬ 
co. 

WebLine  has  120  employees, 
who  will  continue  to  work 
under  the  company’s  CEO, 
Dan  Keshian.  The  company 
will  become  part  of  Cisco’s 
Lowell,  Mass.-based  Appli¬ 
cations  Technology  Group, 
which  develops  infrastructure 
applications. 

The  acquisition  is  expected 
to  close  in  the  second  quarter 
of  Cisco’s  fiscal  year  2000, 
subject  to  approval  by  antitrust 
regulators  and  other  closing 
conditions.  I 


Niccolai  writes  for  the  IDG 
News  Service  in  San  Francisco. 


costs  is  that  roaming  costs 
users  pay  to  pass  from  one  net¬ 
work  to  another  can  be  elimi¬ 
nated,  analysts  said. 

Compared  with  the  other 
national  carriers,  the  new  enti¬ 
ty  would  have  the  largest  foot¬ 
print  of  coverage,  about  90%  of 
the  U.S.  population.  And  with 
20  million  subscribers,  the 
venture  would  have  nearly 
double  AT&T’s  11.5  million 
subscribers  (see  chart). 

Jeffrey  Kagan,  a  telecommu¬ 
nications  analyst  in  Atlanta, 
said  the  added  competition 
will  favor  consumers  more 
than  business  buyers,  but  both 
would  benefit.  “We’re  moving 


Sales  up  50%  for 
handhelds  in  wake 
of  spin-off  plan 


BY  ELIZABETH  HEICHLER 

Growth  in  sales  of  its  network¬ 
ing  and  handheld  computer 
products  pushed  3Com  Corp.’s 
earnings  for  its  first  fiscal  2000 
quarter  to  $119.3  million,  well 
over  analysts’  expectations. 

Sales  of  network  systems 
products  were  up  9%  from  last 
year’s  first  quarter  to  $674.2 
million;  sales  of  handheld  com¬ 
puting  products  increased  50% 
to  $174.2  million.  But  3Com’s 
sales  of  personal  connectivity 


toward  a  day  when  every 
member  of  the  family  and 
every  worker  will  carry  a 
cheap,  lightweight,  portable, 
wireless  phone,  and  this  kind 
of  competition  will  bring  us 
closer  to  that  day,”  Kagan  said. 

Cahners,  however,  predicts 
the  U.S.  cellular  phone  market 
will  be  saturated  once  it  pene¬ 
trates  55%  of  the  population, 
now  about  272  million  people. 
An  estimated  88  million  peo¬ 
ple  have  a  cellular  phone,  a 
number  that  will  reach  108 
million  at  the  end  of  next  year. 

At  that  point,  analysts  said, 
the  race  will  be  on  to  expand 
bandwidth  many  times  what  is 
available  today  and  make 
wireless  access  to  e-mail  and 
corporate  data  more  ubiqui¬ 
tous. 

Today,  about  37%  of  busi¬ 
nesses  provide  wireless  ser¬ 
vices  to  their  employees,  and 
half  that  of  those  negotiate 
deals  with  carriers  that  pro¬ 
vide  discounts  for  preset  call 
volumes. 

The  best  advertised  plans 
cost  an  average  of  10  cents  per 
minute  if  you  use  1,500  min¬ 
utes  per  handset  per  month, 
analysts  said.  I 


products,  such  as  network  in¬ 
terface  cards  and  modems,  slid 
19%  to  $539  million. 

Overall,  3Com  posted  a 
$137.5  million  proforma  profit 
on  sales  of  $1.39  billion  for  the 
quarter.  The  profit  numbers 
were  38%  higher  than  the  same 
period  last  year,  excluding  re¬ 
sults  associated  with  tax  cred¬ 
its  for  its  U.S.  Robotics  merger. 

Santa  Clara,  C.alif.-based 
3Com  two  weeks  ago  said  it 
plans  to  spin  off  its  handheld 
computing  unit,  which  makes 
the  popular  Palm  device,  and 
take  that  company  public 
[News,  Sept.  20].  ► 


Heichler  writes  for  the  IDG 
News  Service  in  Boston. 


Cisco  Buys  Into  Online 
Customer  Management 


Network,  Palm  Products 
Push  3Com  Profits  Up  38% 
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"e"  is  such  a  broad  concept.  Can  there  be  such  a  thing  as  an  "e"  expert?  Our  people  are  constantly 
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MARYFRAN  JOHNSON 

Desktop  deja  vu 


USUALLY  I  don’t  pay  much  attention  to  analyst  forecasts, 
which  tend  to  be  a  predictable  mix  of  what-if  scenarios, 
wishful  thinking  and  wild  guessing.  So  when  I  read  one 
recent  claim  that  by  the  year  2003,  mobile  devices  and 
Internet  “appliances”  would  outnumber  desktop  PCs  6 
to  1, 1  scoffed. 


But  the  sheer  audacious  volume  of 
that  number  —  600  million  mobile 
devices  to  100  million  PCs  —  sticks 
in  my  mind.  Even  if  the  analysts  blow 
it  by  a  couple  hundred  million,  the 
impact  on  corporate  information 
technology  will  be  profound. 

Already,  there  are  a  slew  of  en¬ 
terprise  IT  issues  cropping  up 
around  mobile  computing.  There’s 
genuine  alarm  about  the  total  cost 
of  ownership.  Worries  about  se¬ 
curing  and  safeguarding  corporate 
data.  Training  and  support  issues 
galore.  Management  headaches  that  are 
heading  for  migraine  territory.  Remind  you 
of  anything? 

Indeed,  this  is  shaping  up  to  be  a  PC  inva¬ 
sion  deja  vu.  Just  as  those  renegade  desktops 
started  trickling  into  centralized  IT  opera¬ 
tions  in  the  1980s,  mobile  devices  of  all  stripes 
are  flowing  into  companies  today.  They’re 
coming  in  faster  than  desktops  ever  did,  and 
their  owners  are  more  likely  to  be  business 
execs  —  not  your  power  techies. 


Gartner  Group  believes  that  60 
million  people  worldwide  will  be 
telecommuting  and  working  re¬ 
motely  within  two  years.  Guess 
what  most  of  those  folks  are  going 
to  need  to  do  their  work?  Access 
to  corporate  data.  Yet  only  a  tiny 
percentage  of  mobile  devices  are 
being  managed  by  IT  departments 
today. 

Last  week  at  a  mobile  comput¬ 
ing  conference,  I  was  talking  with 
a  manager  from  a  well-known  fi¬ 
nancial  firm  where  PalmPilots  are 
proliferating.  When  it  comes  to  IT  support, 
however,  the  Palms  officially  don’t  exist.  The 
one  glaring  exception  to  the  policy  is  that 
any  executive  at  the  vice  president  level  and 
higher  gets  IT  support.  “They’re  trying  to 
pretend  this  isn’t  happening,”  this  manager 
said.  “How  nuts  is  that?” 

How  unfortunate  it  is  to  see  history  repeat¬ 
ing  itself  with  the  same  denial  reactions  that 
once  estranged  IT  departments  from  PC  users 
and  their  “toy  machines.”  I 
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DON  TAPSCOTT 

Will  Third  Voice 
turn  your  Web  site 
into  a  voodoo  doll? 

KNOWLEDGE  is  power,  and  as  we 
move  from  the  industrial  econo¬ 
my  to  its  digital  successor,  power 
is  steadily  moving  away  from  the  corpo¬ 
ration  toward  the  consumer. 

This  is  really  the  heart  of  the  debate 
around  the  small  but  powerful  piece  of 
Internet  software  called  Third  Voice. 

The  program  can  be  downloaded  for  free 
( www.thirdvoice.com )  and  runs  in  con¬ 
junction  with  Microsoft’s  Internet  Ex¬ 
plorer  software. 

Once  the  browser 
plug-in  (motto:  Your 
Web.  Your  Voice.)  is 
installed,  Web  surfers 
can  attach  electronic 
“sticky  notes”  to  any 
Web  site.  When  other 
Web  users  running 
the  Third  Voice  soft¬ 
ware  visit  the  site, 
they  will  see  little  red 
triangles  that  indicate 
someone  else’s  comments 
are  annotated.  Click  on  the  triangles  and  up  pop 
the  notes. 

Nothing  is  changed  on  the  Web  site  itself.  The 
comments  are  all  stored  separately  on  Third 
Voice’s  servers.  Accordingly,  Web  page  adminis¬ 
trators  have  no  control  over  the  material  stuck  to 
their  sites. 

The  software  was  originally  damned  by  many 
as  useless  electronic  graffiti,  particularly  because 
the  notes  tended  initially  to  be  juvenile  or  abu¬ 
sive.  Go  to  the  White  House  Web  site  (www. 
whitehouse.gov )  and  there  are  Monica  jokes 
galore. 

But  the  random  graffiti  is  really  a  trivial  issue, 
and  the  software’s  creators  are  exploring  ways  to 
filter  out  such  junk.  The  implications  of  Third 
Voice  are  much  more  dramatic  when  you  appreci¬ 
ate  that  it  could  be  systematically  used  against 
your  company. 

If  your  company  has  a  controversial  product, 
your  own  Web  site  could  become  a  protest  rally¬ 
ing  point.  If  you  are  an  automaker  trumpeting  on 
the  Web  some  new  gas-guzzling  sport  utility  ve¬ 
hicle,  you  could  find  environmental  groups  plas¬ 
tering  complaints,  petitions  and  calls  for  action 
all  over  your  site. 

Perhaps  your  Web  pages  scoop  up  lots  of  user 
information  that  you  sell  to  other  companies.  Be¬ 
cause  relatively  few  users  assiduously  scrutinize 


DON  TAPSCOTT  is 

chairman  of  the  Alliance 
for  Converging  Technolo¬ 
gies.  Contact  him  at 

column@tapscott.com. 
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Growing 
businesses  turn 
the  power  of 
enterprise 
management 
solutions  into 
bottom-line 
4  benefits. 
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Unlocking  the  Secrets  of  Enterprise  Management  Success 


Mastering  the  Art  of  Enterprise  Management 

By  Herb  VanHook,  META  Group  Inc. 


Companies  that  reap  the  bene¬ 
fits  of  enterprise  manage¬ 
ment  solutions  do  so  because 
they  employ  an  implementation  and 
evaluation  strategy.  They  focus  on 
common  processes,  effective  use  of 
technology,  and  optimized  organiza¬ 
tional  models.  But  in  order  to  suc¬ 
cessfully  align  enterprise  manage¬ 
ment  initiatives  with  real  business 
processes,  companies  must  assign 
value  to  their  management  efforts. 

True  enterprise  management  excel¬ 
lence  results  from  an  organizations 


ability  to  measure  its  service  delivery 
capability  “up  front”  and  then  cap¬ 
ture  the  effect  of  technology  integra¬ 
tion  in  their  service  delivery  process¬ 
es.  Many  companies  approach  this 
“capture  the  value”  effort  too  late, 
and  are  unable  to  quantify  and  qual¬ 
ify  the  effect  of  management  tools 
upon  their  operational  processes. 

But  those  companies  that  do  recog¬ 
nize  the  value,  tend  to  focus  on 
multiple  results,  such  as  increased 
efficiencies  from  process  automa¬ 
tion,  business  capabilities  preserved 


through  ongoing  risk  reduction, 
optimized  service  levels  that  map  to 
IT  deliverables,  and  the  enablement 
of  new  service  level  delivery  mecha¬ 
nisms.  By  constructing  the  appropri¬ 
ate  metrics  to  capture  the  “current 
state”  of  these  areas,  organizations 
can  effectively  realize  and  measure 
the  impact  of  enterprise  manage¬ 
ment  technology. 

Companies  that  focus  on  efficiency 
metrics  (e.g.,  reduction  of  long-term 
unit  cost),  effectiveness  metrics  (e.g., 
reduction  of  overall  IT  complexity), 


BMC  Software  Honors  IT  Leaders 

In  the  competitive  enterprise  market,  IT  profession¬ 
als  must  seamlessly  link  business  and  technology 
strategies  in  order  to  maximize  their  companies’ 
productivity  and  profitability.  The  1999  Best 
Practices  in  Enterprise  Management  Award  program 
recognizes  those  IT  leaders  who  have  delivered  bot¬ 
tom-line  benefits  through  the  successful  implemen¬ 
tation  of  BMC  Software’s  COMMAND/POST.  The 
COMMAND/POST  family  of  solutions  provides 
end-to-end,  service-level  management  for 
ensuring  availability  to  complex,  cross¬ 
platform  applications  throughout  the 
enterprise. 

BMC  Software  customers  worldwide 
participated  in  the  third  annual  event,  co¬ 
sponsored  by  Computerworld,  the  newspa¬ 
per  for  IT  leaders.  Several  winners  of  this 
year’s  awards  are  profiled  on  the  following  pages 
and  include: 

•  Lifetime  Achievement  Awards:  BACS  Limited 
and  Ontario  Hydro  Services  Co.; 

•  Gold  Award:  Siemens; 

•  Silver  Awards:  Altfirst  Financial  Inc.,  Bank 
of  America  and  Worldspan. 


The  winners’  success  stories  represent  business 
and  technology  practices  from  which  all  IT  profes¬ 
sionals  can  learn.  And  although  those  honored 
exemplify  outstanding  achievement  in  their  markets, 
many  other  IT  professionals  are  realizing  business 
and  IT  efficiency  through  BMC  Software  solutions. 
The  following  comments  summarize  what  some  of 
this  year’s  entrants  in  BMC  Software’s  Best  Practices 
in  Enterprise  Management  Awards  program  are 
saying  about  their  COMMAND/POST  imple¬ 
mentations. 

Bank  of  America 

Bank  of  America,  with  $618  billion  in  assets, 
is  the  largest  bank  in  the  U.S.;  the  firm’s 
International  Data  Centre  is  responsible  for  the 
electronic  transfer  of  billions  of  U.S.  dollars  daily. 

Our  objective  was  to  achieve  a  return  on 
investment  in  COMMAND/POST  within  three 
years.  We  more  than  achieved  it  in  one  year.  ” 
—Mervyn  Gutteridge,  senior  vice  president, 

Bank  of  America,  International  (Surrey,  England) 


Produced  by  Computerworld  Enterprise  Business  Solutions 
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and  business  alignment 
(e.g.,  degree  of  tech¬ 
nology  leadership  in 
strategic  technologies) 
are  those  that  stand 
ahead  of  the  pack. 

In  addition  to  selecting 
technology  that  has  the 
correct  “function  fit,” 
remember  that  much 
of  the  role  of  manage¬ 
ment  technology  is  to 
automate  existing 
management  processes. 
Mapping  tools  to  the 
existing  processes 
should  be  what  drives  a 
company’s  product 
selection  and  assess¬ 
ment. 

Companies  introduc¬ 
ing  enterprise  manage¬ 
ment  technology  into 
their  operational 


Companies 
that  focus  on 
efficiency  metrics 
are  those  that 
stand  ahead  of 
the  pack. 

—  Herb  VanHook, 
META  Group 


processes  as  purely  an 
automation  vehicle, 
often  find  themselves 
doing  extensive  tool 
configuration  and  cus¬ 
tomization  to  meet 
their  requirements. 
Therefore,  an  enter¬ 
prise  solution  that  has 
a  flexible  and  adaptable 
nature  is  usually  the 
wiser  choice.  It  cer¬ 
tainly  enables  the 
company  to  avoid  the 
hurdle  of  “managing 
the  management  tool” 
and,  instead,  adopt 
the  “managing  their 
environment”  posi¬ 
tion. 

How  do  companies 
ensure  that  they  have 
indeed  adopted  the 
most  suitable  man¬ 
agement  tool?  Metrics 


remain  the  best  safeguard:  Perform  a 
quick  “time  to  value”  and  optimal 
return  on  investment  analysis. 

And  still,  there  are  unpredictable  pit- 
falls  that  may  derail  an  implementa¬ 
tion  of  management  strategies,  such 
as  personnel  resources  and  missing 
skill  sets.  But  the  actual  capabilities 
of  selected  management  tools  should 
be  a  known  entity.  Successful  imple¬ 
mentation  of  enterprise  management 
tools  requires  appropriate  expectation 
levels  from  the  outset,  followed  by 
careful  management — and  measure¬ 
ment — of  the  project  to  those  levels.  A 

Herb  VanHook  is  vice  president  and 
director  of  service  management  strate¬ 
gies  for  META  Group  Inc.  in 
Stamford,  CT.  He  has  more  than  25 
years  of  experience  in  information  sys¬ 
tems,  encompassing  a  broad  technical 
background,  with  a  focus  on  systems 
management  issues. 


Conxus  Communications 

As  a  provider  of  wireless  two-way  narrowband  PCS 
services  in  the  U.S.,  Conxus  focuses  on  conventional 
paging  services,  voice  mail,  mobile  users  and  the 
consumer  mass  market. 

“COMMAND/POST  is  playing  a  vital  role  in 
providing  network  alarms  with  a  minimal  staff, 
allowing  CONXUS  personnel  to  quickly  and  effec¬ 
tively  resolve  problems.  ”  —  Glyn  A.  Stanley 
project  manager,  network  management  systems, 
CONXUS  (Greenville,  SC) 

Credit  Suisse  First  Boston  Corp. 

Supporting  international,  regional,  and  local  banks  on  the 
stock  market,  Credit  Suisse  funds  new  businesses  and 
serves  as  an  investment  advisor  to  large  organizations. 

" The  BMC  implementation  has  improved  the 
relationship  between  the  business  and  IT  units. 
Users  became  more  confident  using  our  group  for 
guidance,  and  they  were  impressed  with  the  solu¬ 
tion.  ”  -  John  Garfield,  AVP  communications 
software  (Princeton,  NJ) 


Public  Service  Energy  &  Gas  Company  (PSE&G) 

New  Jersey’s  oldest  and  largest  publicly  owned  utility,  PSE&G 
serves  a  2,600-square-mile  area  and  2.2  million  people. 

a  With  out  COMMAND/POST,  there  would  have 
been  a  significantly  larger  staff  and  multiple  man¬ 
agers  required  to  merge  network  and  computer 
operations.  ...The  [IT department] is  now  consid¬ 
ered  an  asset  to  the  business.  ”  —  Jack  Williams, 
project  manager  (Newark,  NJ) 

WORLDSPAN 

Major  airlines,  travel  agents,  and  Web  sites  rely  upon 
Worldspan  to  book  travel  reservations  electronically.  Its 
worldwide  customerbase  totals  17,900  sites. 

stThe  overall  perception  by  customers,  both  inter¬ 
nal  and  external,  is  that  we  are  ‘in  control.’ Prior 
to  the  COMMAND/POST  implementation,  the 
time  for  IT  problem  notification  was  anywhere 
from  15  to  45  minutes.  As  a  result  of  the  acquired 
automation,  the  process  now  averages  5 
minutes.  ”  —  David  Anderson,  Communications 
Coverage  &  Automation  supervisor 
(Hapeville,  GA) 
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Electronic  Funds  Clearing  House  Sees 
ROI  within  One  Year  of  Implementation 


In  the  fast-paced  world  of 
banking,  every  minute  of 
systems  downtime  can  cost  a 
financial  institution  mil- 


bank  account  via  the  BACS 
Electronic  Funds  Transfer — EFT 
service,”  says  Inch. 


lions  of  dollars. 


Lifetime  Achievement  Award  Winner 


That’s  why  U.K. -based  BACS 
Ltd.,  one  of  the  world’s  largest 
automated  clearing  houses 
(ACH)  of  electronic  payments, 
relies  on  BMC  Software’s 
COMMAND/POST  enterprise  man¬ 
agement  software  to  monitor 
applications  and  business  services, 
and  keep  them  up  and  running. 

“We  recouped  the  return 
on  capital  investment  in 
COMMAND/POST  within  a  year 
of  implementation,  ”  says  Rodney 
Inch,  who  manages  all  of  the 
firm’s  operational  services  as  head 
of  BACS’  Service  Delivery.  “The 
rapid  ROI  is  directly  attributable 
to  the  economies  of  scale  made 
possible  with  this  technology  in 
rationalizing  the  operational 
infrastructure.” 

BACS,  a  $64-million  turnover 
ACH  owned  by  16  “members,” 
comprising  British  banks  and 
building  societies,  handles  almost 
three  billion  electronic  payment 
transactions  from  some  40,000 
U.K.-based  companies.  It  also 
manages  the  transfer  of  more  than 
two  billion  check  transactions 
between  participating  members. 
BACS’  primary  customers  are  its 


« 


The  rapid  ROI  is  directly 
attributable  to  the 
economies  of  scale 
made  possible  with  this 
technology  in  rationalizing 
the  operational 
infrastructure.” 

—  Rodney  Inch,  Head  of  Service 
Delivery,  BACS 


shareholding  banks,  building  soci¬ 
eties  and  their  customers.  “Chances 
are  that  if  you’re  employed  in  the 
U.K.,  your  salary  is  paid  into  your 


BACS  competes  in  a  thriving 
arena.  Inch  projects  that  the 
U.K.-based  non-cash  payments 
marketplace  will  grow  to  16.5  bil¬ 
lion  payments  by  2008,  compared 
with  11.1  billion  payments  in 
1998.  To  maintain  his  firm’s  com¬ 
petitive  edge,  Inch’s  Service 
Delivery  division  must  cost  effi- 
ciendy  monitor  all  applications, 
servers  and  the  network,  both 
LAN  and  WAN  based,  to  ensure 
that  agreed  service  levels  (SLAs)  are 
continually  met  on  a  daily  basis. 

46  MILLION  AUTOMATED 
PAYMENTS  ON  PEAK  DAY 
Administering  such  applications 
and  file  services  successfully 
depends  on  a  number  of  vari¬ 
ables,  such  as  operating  plat¬ 
forms,  applications,  processes, 
transaction  volume  and  network 
traffic— the  latter  of  which 
changes  daily,  weekly  or  with 
business  cycles  and  peaks  to  sig¬ 
nificant  proportions  at  month 
end.  BACS  has  now  processed 
and  cleared  nearly  46  million 
automated  payments  on  a  peak 
day,  and  this  peak  is  likely  to 
exceed  50  million  payments  by 
the  end  of  this  millennium. 

In  BAGS’  case,  the  applications  run 
on  an  assortment  of  computing 
platforms.  For  example,  a  front-end 
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application  called  BACSTEL  cap¬ 
tures  information  via  telecomms  and 
feeds  it  into  the  main  electronic 
funds  transfer  (EFT)  application  for 
processing.  The  EFT  system,  which 
runs  on  ICL  Trimetra-SY  multi-node 
mainframes,  supports  the  clearing  of 
both  Sterling  and  Euro  payments. 

Banks  and  customers  interact  with 
several  other  BAGS  applications, 
including  a  direct  debit  amendment- 
and-cancellation  application  called 
ADDACS,  check  data  transfer  via  a 
service  called  Inter  Bank  Data 
Exchange  (IBDE)  and  a  member-to- 
supplier  EDI  automation  via  a  ser¬ 
vice  called  REMIT. 

BAGS  also  archives  EFT  service 
transaction  data  for  seven  years, 
during  which  time  BAGS’ 
members  need  to  have  access  to 
it.  The  information  is  stored  on 
optical  recording  media  run¬ 
ning  on  a  DEC  VAX/VMS 
platform.  Compaq  Tandem 
S7000  multiprocessor  systems 
operate  the  telecommunications 
input  to  the  EFT  system  as  well 
as  REMIT  and  ADDACS  ser¬ 
vices.  Multiple  configurations  of 
IBM  RS6000  UNIX  servers  han¬ 
dle  the  IBDE  network. 

COMMAND/POST  manages  the  enter¬ 
prise  and  provides  the  end-to-end 
business  views,  and  Tivoli  Net  View 
monitors  the  network  traffic  as  well 
as  gateways  and  routers  on  the  cor¬ 
porate  WAN.  The  information  from 
Tivoli  is  fed  into  COMMAND/POST  to 
give  a  single,  graphical  display  of  the 
whole  environment. 

COMMAND /POST  IN  THE 
CROSS-PLATFORM  ARENA 
After  evaluating  several  enterprise 
management  solutions,  BACS  chose 
COMMAND/POST  because  of  its  ability 
to  track  service  level  performance 
across  its  many  technology  plat¬ 
forms.  “Our  business  has  critical 


deadlines  we  must  meet  each  day. 

We  need  a  global  view  of  the  move¬ 
ment  of  traffic  across  the  computing 
environment,”  says  Inch.  “In  the 
past,  all  applications  ran  in  a  single 
mainframe  environment.  Now, 
applications  are  on  disparate  plat¬ 
forms,  and  monitoring  the  systems  is 
not  as  simple  as  it  used  to  be.” 

BMC  Software’s  professional  services 
assisted  the  BACS  staff  in  the  imple¬ 
mentation  of  command/post,  with 
the  project  commencing  in 
December  1995.  By  April  1996 
(four  months  later),  they  had  rolled 
out  the  solution  into  the  operations 


Despite  the  challenges 
BAGS’  IT  environment  posed, 
command/post  provided  the 
flexibility  to  manage  its 
systems  and  meet  the  service 
levels  its  customers  expect. 

—  Rodney  Inch,  Head  of  BACS 
Service  Delivery 

environment,  and,  as  soon  as  June  of 
the  same  year,  BACS  began  making 
the  organizational  changes  that  had 
become  possible  with  the  new  solu¬ 
tion  and  service  focus. 

BACS  users  became  productive  quick¬ 
ly  using  COMMAND/POST,  says  Inch. 
Other  organizational  changes  involved 
merging  two  operational  areas  into 
one  to  match  the  company’s  move  to 
centralized  management  of  all  services. 

A  major  technological  change  like 
the  one  BACS  deployed  presents  a 
host  of  technical  challenges.  One  of 
those  was  to  connect  BAGS’  ICL- 
based  Job  Scheduling  System  (JCS) 
to  COMMAND/POST.  BACS  required 
the  link  to  be  able  to  monitor,  man¬ 


age  and  report  system  events  and 
provide  automatic  operator  respons¬ 
es.  BMC  provided  a  solution  that 
emulated  ICL  protocols  and  integrat¬ 
ed  them  into  COMMAND/POST,  which 
“fully  monitors  the  JCS  for  system 
and  application  events,  raises  alerts 
and  automatically  invokes  the  neces¬ 
sary  operator  response,”  says  Inch. 

BACS  also  had  to  have  integration 
between  their  internal  help-desk  sys¬ 
tem  and  COMMAND/POST  for  auto¬ 
matic  trouble-ticketing  and  problem 
escalation.  Now,  systems  events  are 
automatically  logged  to  the  help  desk 
and  a  trouble  ticket  generated,  with  the 
resulting  trouble-ticket  number 
returned  to  COMMAND/POST  with¬ 
out  the  need  for  manual  involve¬ 
ment.  In  addition,  BACS  has  used 
command/post  to  automatically 
retrieve  customer  data  from  the 
BACS  optical  storage  service  and 
deliver  the  information  to  an 
internal  intranet  Web  server  for 
end-user  access. 

Despite  all  the  challenges  that 
the  BACS  environment  posed, 
COMMAND/POST  provided  BACS 
with  the  flexibility  to  manage  its 
systems  to  meet  the  service  lev¬ 
els  to  which  BACS  and  its  customers 
have  agreed.  In  fact,  Inch  is  so  sure  of 
this  technology  solution  that  he  states 
that  with  full  automation  of  all  service 
and  system  components,  it  will  help 
BACS  enhance  customer  service  as 
well  as  dramatically  cut  the  cost  of 
delivering  those  services,  all  with  an 
end-to-end  business  process  view. 

And  Inch  is  not  finished.  He 
plans  to  pursue  additional  benefits, 
including  enhanced  graphical  views 
of  systems,  applications  and  net¬ 
work  components.  He  also  antici¬ 
pates  the  ability  to  proactively  man¬ 
age  SLAs.  “There  are  more 
economies  of  scale  that  we  will  gain 
through  further  automation,”  he 
concludes.  A 
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Ontario  Hydro  Saves  $  1  Million  and 
Sparks  New  Business  with  IT  Plan 


With  revenue  total¬ 
ing  $9  billion  in 
1998,  Ontario 
Hydro  operates  one  of  the 
largest  electric  utilities  in 
North  America.  Forming  a  vir¬ 
tual  web  throughout  the 
province,  its  transmission  lines 
entwine  a  29,000-kilometer 
grid  and  a  1 20,000-kilometer 
distribution  system. 

But  the  impending  deregula¬ 
tion  of  the  energy  market  in 
2000  will  change  the  dynamics 
of  the  utility  business  in 
Ontario.  Customers  will  be 
able  to  buy  electricity  from 
one  supplier  and  ship  that 
electricity  using  the  network  of 
another  supplier.  And,  like  its 
new  competitors  to  come, 
Ontario  Hydro  will  be  able  to 
actively  market  all  of  its  energy 
services  to  retail  consumers 
and  businesses  located  in 
adjoining  states  and  provinces. 


To  respond  to  both  the  antici¬ 
pated  competition  and  new 
market  opportunities  resulting  from 
deregulation,  Ontario  Hydro  needed 
to  reinvigorate  its  corporate  infra¬ 
structure  and  its  IT  services. 

As  of  April  of  this  year,  Ontario 
Hydro  split  into  five  companies.  The 
three  major  ones  include  one  to  gen¬ 
erate  the  power,  one  to  manage  the 
transmission  and  retail  energy  ser- 


Ontario  Hydro  Services  Company 


Lifetime  Achievement  Award  Winner 


A  conservative  estimate  is 
that  early  detection  is  saving 
100  man-hours  per  day  or 
$i  million  annually,  ” 

—  Aaron  Cheng,  Manager,  Telecom 
Operations  Group,  Ontario  Hydro 
Services  Co. 

vice  businesses,  and  one  to  manage 
the  buying  and  selling  of  electricity. 
Ontario  Hydro  Services  Company 
(OHSC)  is  now  the  name  of  the 
energy  services  arm.  During  this 
transition,  much  of  the  IT  and 
telecom  infrastructure  will  be 
shared.  The  Telecom  Operations 
Group  currently  manages  this 
infrastructure.  This  group  oversees 


several  mission-critical  sys¬ 
tems,  including  the  province¬ 
wide  electricity  grid  and  a 
corporate  WAN  that  the 
business  units  rely  on  for 
day-to-day  business  process¬ 
es,  such  as  financial  systems. 

Ontario  Hydro’s  IT  infrastruc¬ 
ture  consists  of  a  power  pro¬ 
tection  communication  sys¬ 
tem,  a  corporate  voice  net¬ 
work  and  a  WAN  that 
includes  a  corporate  network 
of  330  Cisco  routers  connect¬ 
ed  through  an  AT&T  frame 
relay  service.  In  total,  there  are 
some  20,000  network  nodes 
spread  across  400  sites. 

In  the  past,  it  took  several 
operations  centers  to  manage 
the  diverse  technologies.  With 
the  convergence  of  telecommu¬ 
nications  and  computing,  the 
arrival  of  client/server  applica¬ 
tions  and  increasing  competi¬ 
tion  in  the  industry,  Ontario 
Hydro  needed  a  more  integrat¬ 
ed  system  for  IT  services. 


To  meet  that  challenge,  Ontario 
Hydro  created  an  enterprise  man¬ 
agement  center  in  November  of 
1 994.  The  center  was  to  be  the  focal 
point  for  the  delivery  of  all  manage¬ 
ment  services  by  a  single  operations 
group.  The  enterprise  management 
center,  called  the  Information 
Technology  Management  Center 
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(ITMC),  went  into  full  operation  in 
April  of  1995. 

When  Ontario  Hydro  was  evaluating 
management  systems  in  1994,  it 
looked  at  five  products.  The  compa¬ 
ny  chose  COMMAND/POST  because  "it 
had  the  needed  flexibility  to  inte¬ 
grate  with  any  piece  of  technology, 
whereas  the  other  products  were 
focused  on  SNMP-type  systems,” 
says  Aaron  Cheng,  manager  of  the 
Telecom  Operations  Group.  This 
capability  was  important  because 
Ontario  Hydro  was  trying  to 
build  a  management  system 
that  could  take  care  of  many 
technologies,  including 
microwave  and  voice  systems. 

“We  wanted  something  that 
was  really  open,”  adds  Mark 
Fukuzawa,  manager  of  the  IT 
Management  Center  (ITMC). 

COMMAND/POST 
AS  THE  HUB 

command/post  from  BMC 
Software  is  one  of  three  anchors 
in  ITMC  s  computer  infrastruc¬ 
ture.  The  other  two  are  Remedy 
Systems’  ARS  (Action  Request 
System),  which  provides  a  work 
management  database  to  manage  all 
IT  service  requests  and  problems, 
and  HP  Openview  NNM  for  SNMP 
devices.  COMMAND/POST  is  the  inte¬ 
gration  point  for  events  from  all  sys¬ 
tems,  including  the  legacy  and  propri¬ 
etary  systems.  In  addition,  it  filters 
and  correlates  events  within  the  enter¬ 
prise  and  automatically  opens  ARS 
trouble  tickets. 

Other  management  systems 
integrated  with  COMMAND/POST 
include  Quindar’s  SCADA  system, 
which  is  used  for  real-time  alarm 
monitoring  of  microwave  equip¬ 
ment,  Netview/390,  Switchview 
(PBXs)  and  a  SONET  management 
system.  A  voice  response  system 
(Edify)  is  integrated  with  ITMC  sys¬ 
tems  to  automate  the  process  of  cre¬ 


ating  trouble  tickets  reported  directly 
by  customers  over  the  phone. 

Fukuzawa  calls  COMMAND/POST  “an 
enabler  for  the  ITMC.”  Most  impor¬ 
tantly,  the  product  provides  the 
ITMC  with  the  capability  to  manage 
a  diverse  set  of  technologies.  The 
number  of  technologies  managed  by 
the  ITMC  rose  from  18  in  January 
1996  to  40  in  January  1999,  while 
total  operating  cost  of  the  ITMC  only 
increased  17  percent  in  the  same  peri¬ 
od.  These  cost  savings  were  obtained 

Ontario  Hydro  chose 
command/post  because  “it 
had  the  needed  flexibility  to 
integrate  with  any  piece  of 
technology....” 

—  Aaron  Cheng,  Manager,  Telecom 
Operations  Group,  Ontario  Hydro 
Services  Co. 

as  a  direct  result  of  automation  of  rou¬ 
tine  work.  Also,  new  services  can  be 
added  to  the  ITMC  in  very  little  time. 
For  example,  in  the  spring  of  1998,  a 
1 ,000-node  network  was  commis¬ 
sioned  in  only  a  month  and  a  half. 

The  implementation  of 
COMMAND/POST  as  an  enterprise 
management  solution  has  improved 
Telecom  Operations’  service  delivery 
in  four  other  ways: 

(1 )  End-to-end,  top-to-bottom  man¬ 
agement.  Through  the  integration  of 
network  and  systems  management, 
the  ITMC  can  view  not  only  the 
infrastructure,  but  also  the  status  of 
the  applications.  Having  access  to 
the  entire  enterprise,  the  ITMC  can 
isolate  all  problems  to  the  root  cause. 

(2)  Automated  service  management. 
Today,  the  system  records  every 


alarm  received.  ITMC  staff  then  use 
their  customized  GUI  interface  to 
relate  these  alarms,  pre-define  severi¬ 
ty  levels  based  on  SLA  service 
impact,  identify  the  most  likely  cause 
and  record  a  procedural  action 
response.  This  automation  minimizes 
the  time  to  correct  problems. 

(3)  Satisfied  customers.  For  the 
ITMC,  quality  means  consistency. 
Every  customer  request  received  by 
the  ITMC  is  followed  up  with  a  cus¬ 
tomer  survey.  Internal  ITS  customers 
have  expressed  a  significant 
improvement  in  service  man¬ 
agement,  specifically  having  a 
single  point  of  contact  regarding 
any  IT  service  issue. 

(4)  Rapid  response  time.  Ontario 
Hydro  employees  are  also  notic¬ 
ing  the  benefit  of  improved 
response  time  to  critical  prob¬ 
lems.  Early  detection  of  WAN 
component  faults,  for  example, 
enables  quick  online  correction 
of  the  fault  or  quick  dispatch  of 
technical  staff  to  resolve  the 
problem.  “A  conservative  esti¬ 
mate  is  that  early  detection  is  saving 
at  least  100  man-hours  per  day  or  $1 
million  annually,”  says  Cheng. 

The  bottom-line  benefit  of  the 
implementation  is  that  the  cost  of 
operating  the  ITMC  in  1997  was  $1 
million  less  than  would  have  been 
spent  operating  the  historical  man¬ 
agement  centers. 

Throughout  the  implementation  of 
command/post,  the  ITMC  has  cre¬ 
ated  a  foundation  that  has  ultimately 
lowered  the  cost  of  managing  IT  and 
telecom  services,  and  will  become 
increasingly  cost  effective  as  addi¬ 
tional  elements,  systems  and  services 
are  managed  by  the  ITMC.  Other 
benefits  of  the  enterprise  manage¬ 
ment  system  and  its  effects  on  overall 
service  quality  will  continue  to 
unfold.  ▲ 
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Automating  IT  Support  Boosts 
Response  Rate  and  Saves  Siemens 
$1.5  Million  in  Staffing 


Siemens  Group  Austria 
recently  faced  what 
could  be  called  an 
agreeable  dilemma.  As  busi¬ 
ness  more  than  doubled  over 
the  last  two  years,  the  $4-bil- 
lion  IT  services  arm  of 
Siemens  AG  wanted  to  pro¬ 
vide  top-notch  technical 
support  to  its  internal 
Siemens  and  external  out¬ 
sourcing  customers.  The 
hitch  was  that  it  wanted  to 
do  so  without  hiring  addi¬ 
tional  support  workers. 

To  meet  its  goal,  Siemens 
deployed  BMC  Software’s 
COMMAND/POST  enterprise 
management  software. 

“Because  of  the  automation 
and  escalation  features  of 
COMMAND/POST,  we  run  first- 
level  support  at  the  control 
center  with  the  same  head- 
count,”  says  Peter  Mantuano, 
manager  of  Control  Center  in 
Siemens’  competence  center  IT 
and  networking  (CCN)  depart¬ 
ment  in  Vienna. 


SIEMENS 

Gold  Award  Winner 


We  continue  to  realize 

additional  savings,  and 

service  levels  and 

application  availability 

» 

continue  to  improve. 

—  Peter  Mantuano, 

Department  Manager,  CCN-CC, 
Siemens  Group  Austria 


This  translates  into  a  return 
on  investment  within  the  first 
year.  In  addition,  Siemens 
saves  $600,000  annually  in 
staff  costs.  “We  continue  to 
realize  additional  savings,” 
says  Mantuano,  “and  service 
levels  and  application  avail¬ 
ability  continue  to  improve.” 

CCN’s  customer-care  service 
and  help-desk  call  center 
employ  some  20  staffers,  who 
support  a  number  of  applica¬ 
tions  running  on  different 
hardware  and  networking 
platforms: 

■  Platforms  supported  include 
Siemens  Nixdorf  mainframes, 
as  well  as  hardware  from  IBM, 
DEC,  HP,  Sun  and  Intel; 

m  Networks  include  Ethernet, 
Token-Ring,  LAN,  WAN, 
ATM  and  TCP/IP;  and 

■  Supported  operating  sys¬ 
tems  include  BS-2000, 
OS/390,  OpenVMS,  SINIX, 
HP-UX,  Solaris,  Banyan 
Vines,  OS/2  and  Windows 
NT  and  Windows  95. 


In  fact,  by  eliminating  the  need 
for  a  third  shift  of  workers  as 
well  as  an  additional  person  dur¬ 
ing  the  other  two  shifts,  Siemens 


has  saved  some  $1.5  million  on 
staffing  alone  since  deploying 
COMMAND/POST  in  January  1997. 


INTEGRATING  THE  TOOLS 

Mantuano’s  group  uses  a 
variety  of  network  management 
and  systems  management  tools, 
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which  feed  information  into 
COMMAND/POST.  The  group’s 
network  management  tools 
include  HP  OpenView  NNM, 
Cisco  Works,  Cascade  View, 

Strata  View,  Optivity  and 
SCN-View.  Systems  man¬ 
agement  tools  include 
ServerView,  Trans  View, 

Live  Network  Integrator, 
HP-IT/Operations  and 
Expose. 

CCN  supports  all  divisions 
and  departments  within 
Siemens  Austria,  as  well  as 
about  10  outsourcing  cus¬ 
tomers  from  telecom,  trade, 
transportation  and  insurance 
businesses.  In  all,  CCN 
maintains  more  than  30,000 
nodes  and  some  13,000 
users.  With  7,700  workers  using 
SAP  software,  each  hour  that  the 
application  does  not  go  down 
saves  the  company  $400,000. 

“The  worst-case  scenario  is  that  all 
15,000  users  cannot  work,” 
Mantuano  notes.  “Just  the  lost 
working  time  would  be  $1.2  mil¬ 
lion  per  hour.  And  that’s  not  calcu¬ 
lating  the  loss  with  angry  cus¬ 
tomers,  lost  deals  and  delays  of 
projects.” 

Siemens  chose  COMMAND/POST  to 
help  it  improve  response  time 
through  a  centralized,  cross-plat- 
form  escalation-management  sys¬ 


tem.  The  IT  provider  also  wanted 
to  provide  99.8  percent  end-to-end 
application  availability  (which 
works  out  to  be  about  17  hours  of 
non-working  time  per  year),  or,  as 


“  command/ post  beat  out 
its  competition  because 
of  its  complete  hardware 
and  software  platform 
independence.  ” 

—  Peter  Mantuano, 

Department  Manager,  CCN-CC, 
Siemens  Group  Austria 


Mantuano  says,  “at  least  to  know 
an  error  or  problem  before  the  cus¬ 
tomer  is  aware  of  it.” 

MEETING  THE  CROSS¬ 
PLATFORM  CRITERIA 

command/post  beat  out  its  com¬ 
petition  because  of  its  “complete 
hardware  and  software  platform 
independence,”  says  Mantuano. 
“All  other  vendors  had  (and  still 
have)  troubles  with  our  wide  range 
of  platforms.”  In  addition,  CCN 
was  able  to  use  COMMAND/ POST  to 
integrate  the  network  management 
tools  that  different  IT  depart¬ 
ments  use. 


“COMMAND/POST  is  the  focal  point 
of  our  complete  IT  and  communi¬ 
cation  system,”  says  Mantuano.  “It 
provides  us  centralized,  distrib¬ 
uted,  customized  views  in  any  way 
we  need,  to  provide  the  best 
service  and  support.” 

CCN  can  slice  and  dice  its 
supported  environments  in  a 
variety  of  ways,  including 
viewing  hardware,  applica¬ 
tions,  databases,  depart¬ 
ments,  customers,  networks, 
telephone  and  communica¬ 
tions. 

“COMMAND/POST  is  our  sin¬ 
gle  point  of  escalation  to 
inform  our  first-  or  second- 
level  support  teams,”  says 
Mantuano.  “We  just  have  to 
look  after  one  solution  and  don’t 
have  to  update  escalation  routines 
in  hundreds  of  different  tools.” 

COMMAND/POST’s  remote-access 
capabilities  even  enabled  Siemens 
Austria’s  support  staff  to  enjoy  the 
company’s  traditional  two-week 
Christmas  vacation  last  year,  with¬ 
out  disrupting  the  24  x  7  techni¬ 
cal  environment  that  CCN’s  cus¬ 
tomers  require.  “The  first-level 
support  had  to  come  into  the 
office  only  twice,”  says  Mantuano. 
“The  rest  of  the  time  they  could 
enjoy  their  holidays  at  home  like 
everyone  else.”  ▲ 
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Special  Advertising  Supplement 


Unlocking  the  Secrets  of  Enterprise  Management  Success 


Event  Automation  Maximizes  Service, 
Staffing,  Savings  for  Bank  of  America 


Bankof  America 

Silver  Award  Winner 

Bank  of  America  maintains  a  cen¬ 
trally  controlled  and  very  complex 
IT  environment.  Among  the  compa¬ 
ny’s  platforms  are  IBM  and  Amdahl 
mainframes  running  OS390  and 
VM;  IBM  AS/400;  DEC  Alpha  and 


some  20  percent  over  a 
three-year  period,  while  at 
the  same  time  nearly  dou¬ 
bling  its  throughput.  Bank 
of  America  saw  a  return  on 
their  initial  investment  within 
the  first  year  due  to  the  headcount 
attrition  alone,  according  to 
Gutteridge.  In  addition,  any  remote 
COMMAND/POST  console  is  capable  of 
monitoring  or  controlling  all  or  part 
of  the  environment. 


Bank  of  America,  with  assets  of 
$6 14  billion,  is  the  largest 
U.S.  bank  and  has  an  interna¬ 
tional  network  spanning  39  coun¬ 
tries.  The  bank  provides  commercial 
and  investment  banking  services  to 
multinational,  regional  and  major 
indigenous  corporations,  and  to 
financial  institutions  and  govern¬ 
ments  worldwide. 

The  Bank  of  America 
International  Data  Centre  pro¬ 
vides  data-processing  services  to 
10,000  staff  members  located  in 
37  countries,  and  it  must  ensure 
the  movement  of  tens  of  billions 
of  U.S.  dollars  daily  through  pay¬ 
ment  delivery  systems. 

The  bank  decided  to  move  to  an 
enterprise  management  environ¬ 
ment  to  improve  error  handling 
and  reduce  system  downtime 
through  event  management  and 
automation.  At  the  same  time,  the 
company  was  looking  to  consolidate 
operations  platforms,  in  order  to 
reduce  the  complexity  of  applica¬ 
tions  spanning  multiple  technolo¬ 
gies,  while  providing  a  flexible  infra¬ 
structure  that  would  easily  accom¬ 
modate  future  business  changes. 

“At  the  Bank  of  America 
International  Data  Centre,  our 
main  challenge  is  to  manage  an 
increasingly  complex  set  of  inte¬ 
grated  systems  and  applications, 
which  are  processing  billions  of 
dollars,  to  tight  deadlines  through¬ 
out  the  day  and  night,”  said 
Mervyn  Gutteridge,  senior  vice 
president  at  Bank  of  America. 


4<0ur  objective  was  to  achieve 
an  ROI  in  three  years.  We  more 
than  achieved  it  in  one  year.  ” 

—  Mervyn  Gutteridge, 

Senior  Vice  President,  Bank  of  America 


VAX  systems  running  OpenVMS; 
Compaq,  HP,  IBM  and  Sun 
Microsystems  servers;  and  numerous 
PC  and  client/server  applications. 

PRODUCT  &  PARTNERSHIP 

In  the  end,  the  company  chose  to 
implement  COMMAND/POST  from 
BMC  Software.  “The  end  products 
and  vendors  were  selected  on  their 
ability  to  perform  the  tasks  con¬ 
cerned,  as  well  as  for  their  ability  to 
work  with  us  as  a  true  business  part¬ 
ner,  not  merely  as  a  software  retail¬ 
er,”  noted  Gutteridge. 

Bank  of  America  has  deemed  the 
implementation  a  success.  The  com¬ 
pany  was  able  to  reduce  and  reallo¬ 
cate  the  headcount  dedicated  to 
international  service  management  by 


Customer-satisfaction  surveys  have 
shown  improved  performance, 
and,  due  to  the  lack  of  problems 
to  report,  the  business  community 
requested  that  monthly  customer 
service  level  meetings  be  scaled 
back  to  a  quarterly  frequency. 
Technology  “incidents”  resulting  in 
a  financial  loss  have  also  been 
reduced  by  about  90  percent. 

The  outcome  was  that  the  front-line 
support  staff  enjoyed  a  significant 
increase  in  first  level  problem  resolu¬ 
tion.  New  responsibilities,  such  as 
Lotus  Notes  and  NT  administration, 
and  logical  security  management, 
have  been  added.  The  overall  result: 
Bank  of  America  now  has  a  true 
enterprise  management  environment, 
one  based  on  a  flexible,  responsive 
service  center  with  a  focus  on  cus¬ 
tomer  service  and  staff  development 
that  spans  technology  boundaries. 

“Our  development  and  deployment 
of  advanced  enterprise  systems  has 
given  us  the  edge  in  providing  and 
maintaining  the  highest  quality  ser¬ 
vice  solutions  in  support  of  our  busi¬ 
nesses  around  the  world,”  said 
Gutteridge.  ▲ 
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Special  Advertising  Supplement 


High-Availability  Solution  Makes 
Web-Based  Travel  Smooth  Sailing 


As  one  of  the  top  three 
providers  of  computer- 
based  reservation  systems 
used  by  major  airlines  and  point-of- 
sale  travel  agents,  Worldspan  need¬ 
ed  to  ensure  its  system’s  uptime  and 
rapid  problem  resolution  to  stay 
competitive. 

Owned  by  affiliates  of  Delta  Air 
Lines,  Trans  World  Airlines  and 
Northwest  Airlines,  Worldspan 
reported  worldwide  revenues  of 
$637.3  million  in  1998.  Worldspan 
is  also  the  reservations  Internet  book¬ 
ing  engine  for  many  e-commerce 
sites,  including  Microsoft  Expedia 
and  Priceline.com. 

Worldspan’s  IT  environment  is  cen¬ 
tered  around  a  real-time  Transaction 
Processing  Facility  (TPF)  host  system 
and  several  IBM  MVS  and  VM 
mainframes.  The  company  employs 
several  distributed  systems  to  provide 
outside  customers  with  access  to  the 
reservation  data. 

In  the  early  ’90s,  Worldspan  created 
the  Communication  Coverage  and 
Automation  (CCA)  group  to  begin 
monitoring  communications-related 
issues  and  exploring 
solutions.  By  1992, 
after  evaluating  prod¬ 
ucts  from  a  group 
of  vendors,  the 
CCA  group  chose 
command/post 
from  BMC  Software. 

Worldspan  officials 
say  they  started  to 
realize  the  true  power 
of  COMMAND/POST  by 


WORLDSPAN 

Silver  Award  Winner 

1995,  when  they  began  using  the 
product’s  database  features  to  provide 
technicians  with  root  cause  analysis 
and  event  correlation.  That  same 
year,  the  company  started  using  the 
COMMAND/POST  system  to  make 
entries  and  run  scripts  for  the  verifi¬ 
cation  and  resolution  of  problems. 
Today,  the  system  derives  the  root 
cause  for  the  majority  of  troubles  in 
the  enterprise. 

As  a  result  of  the  COMMAND/ POST 
implementation,  the  company’s  busi¬ 
ness  processes  have  changed  dramati¬ 
cally.  The  majority  of  the  company’s 
network  trouble  tickets  are  now  gen¬ 
erated  via  system  alerts  filtered  and 
processed  by  COMMAND/ POST,  with 
real-time  updates  provided  to  outside 
trouble-ticketing  systems.  Before 
1997,  those  types  of  clerical  duties 
had  to  be  performed  manually. 

Prior  to  deploying  COMMAND/POST , 
numerous  native  consoles  had  to  be 


**BIViC  Software  gave  us  a  vehicle 
to  correlate  multiple  events  and 
identify  the  root  cause,  resulting 
in  timely  problem  resolution.” 

—  David  L.  Anderson, 

Communications  Coverage  and 
Automation  Supervisor,  Worldspan 


monitored  for  system  performance. 
Today,  a  consolidated  console  greatly 
reduces  that  workload,  allowing  the 
systems  administrators  to  focus  on 
solving  performance  issues.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  there  is  now  less  need  to 
involve  the  help  desk  in  known  net¬ 
work  problems.  Furthermore,  the 
number  of  supported  remote  sites  per 
technician  has  increased  from  1 50  to 
500  over  the  life  of  the  project. 

According  to  David  L.  Anderson, 
Communications  Coverage  and 
Automation  supervisor  at 
Worldspan,  “BMC  Software  has  pro¬ 
vided  Worldspan  with  a  solution  that 
enables  us  to  manage  network  prob¬ 
lems  effectively.  They’ve  given  us  a 
vehicle  to  correlate  multiple  events 
and  identifying  the  root  cause,  result¬ 
ing  in  timely  problem  resolution  for 
our  customers.” 

Anderson  adds,  “When  all  factors 
are  included,  we  have  achieved 
more  customer  accounts  per  techni¬ 
cian,  lowered  the  mean  time  to 
repair  from  446  minutes  to  123 
minutes  per  trouble-ticket  average, 
improved  customer  satisfaction, 
trended  data  for  hard-to-find  prob¬ 
lems  and  achieved 
proactive  notification 
to  help  desks,  allow¬ 
ing  network  techni¬ 
cians  time  to  work 
the  actual  problem. 
Most  importantly, 
we  are  now  able  to 
identify  large-scale 
outages  before  the 
contracted  network 
providers  do.”  A 
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Resourceful. 


Discovering  new  ways  to  achieve  competitive  advantage. 

In  today’s  rapidly  evolving  business  environments,  your  operations  can  never  be  too  efficient. 
To  stay  ahead  of  the  competition,  you  need  to  leverage  every  resource  to  its  fullest  potential. 

For  more  than  1 8  years,  the  world’s  most  innovative  companies  have  trusted  BMC 
Software  to  help  them  gain  maximum  business  advantage.  By  making  the  most  of  their 
critical  IT  resources,  we’ve  been  able  to  turn  technical  challenges  into  opportunities  - 
and  transform  cost  centers  into  engines  of  profit. 

Our  customers  know  that  BMC  Software  has  the  enterprise  experience,  technical 
know-how  and  world-class  service  to  keep  them  at  the  forefront  of  business  innovation. 

From  e-business  to  data  warehousing,  BMC  Software  has  the  solutions  to  ensure  that 
all  your  critical  resources  operate  at  peak  efficiency  and  availability.  So  you  can  turn 
existing  resources  into  powerful  competitive  advantages  -  and  achieve  your 
business  potential. 


<bmcsoftware 


Assuring  Business  Availability* 


800  408  4810  www.bmc.com/info 
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NEWSOPINION 


a  company’s  data  privacy  policies,  you  don’t  think 
it  does  you  any  harm. 

But  suddenly  a  high-profile  and  respected  pri¬ 
vacy  advocacy  organization  such  as  the  Electron¬ 
ic  Frontier  Foundation  begins  to  use  the  Third 
Voice  program.  It  systematically  gives  pass/fail 
grades  to  all  Web  sites,  and  you  fail  miserably. 
Your  own  Web  site  now  says  you  are  a  privacy 
abuser. 

Soon,  all  sorts  of  groups  could  be  damning  or 
praising  you.  Such  is  the  unprecedented  power  of 
the  Web.  Third  Voice  is  just  the  beginning.  Every 
business,  no  matter  how  small,  will  acquire  a  rep¬ 
utation  accessible  to  anyone  in  the  world  on  the 
Web. 

So  ask  yourself:  If  all  those  who  deal  with  your 
company  could  gather  every  day  and  discuss 
what  value  you  provide  to  them,  what  would  they 
say?  As  the  Cisco  Systems  television  commercial 
asks:  Are  you  ready?  I 

DAVID  MOSCHELLA 

A  ‘new  economy? 
Don’t  believe  it 
for  a  second 


tionary  dead  end.  New  is  networked  and  virtual; 
old  is  hierarchical  and  rigid,  blah,  blah,  blah. 

But  when  did  this  old  economy  actually  exist? 
Was  it  five,  50  or  500  years  ago?  Is  the  difference 
between  the  1980s  and  the  1990s  really  all  that 
much  greater  than  the  difference  between  the 
’20s  and  the  ’30s,  the  ’40s  and  the  ’50s,  or  even  the 
’60s  and  the  70s?  Or  were  all  of  these  “new 
economies,”  too?  And,  while  we’re  at  it,  how  long 
can  a  new  economy  manage  to  remain  new? 

As  imprecise  as  the  term  may  be,  it  is  even 
more  unnecessary.  Most  of  what  people  mean  by 
the  phrase  new  economy  could  be  expressed  just 
as  well  as  digital  economy,  information  economy, 
virtual  economy,  network  economy,  or  any  of  a 

dozen  other _ economy  contenders.  You’d 

think  that,  because  information  technology  is  the 
fundamental  economic  driver  of  our  times  it 
would  deserve  top  billing,  but  there  are  at  least 
two  groups  who  think  otherwise. 

First,  people  counting  on  ever-higher  stock 
prices  are,  understandably,  attracted  to  the  idea 
that  economic  fundamentals  such  as  business 
cycles  and  price/earnings  ratios  might  somehow 
have  become  obsolete.  Faith  in  a  “new  economy” 
allows  them  to  dismiss  the  naysayers  who  “just 


don’t  get”  the  fact  that  the  old  rules  are  no  longer 
valid.  But  what  amazes  me  is  how  many  informed 
people  seem  to  have  forgotten  that,  just  10  years 
ago,  many  “experts”  were  saying  that  Japan  had 
rewritten  the  rules  of  the  global  economy  and 
that  it,  too,  was  immune  from  old-style  problems. 

Then  there  is  a  second  group  of  Net  enthusiasts 
who  take  it  as  gospel  that  the  Web  is  destined  to 
revolutionize  everything  —  business,  govern¬ 
ment,  education,  entertainment  and  more.  To 
these  true  believers,  building  a  new  economy  is 
just  a  minor,  and  not  particularly  interesting,  as¬ 
pect  of  building  a  new  society.  Never  mind  all  the 
other  great  inventions  we  have  lived  through  in 
this  century  alone. 

Don’t  get  me  wrong.  We  are  clearly  in  a  major 
period  of  growth  and  change,  but  such  periods 
are  as  much  the  rule  as  the  exception.  Steam, 
steel,  railroads,  oil,  electricity,  automobiles, 
airplanes,  telephones  and  televisions  have  all 
expanded  and  transformed  U.S.  society.  No 
doubt,  during  each  era  it  often  felt  like  a  new 
economy  was  being  born.  But  history  has  clearly 
proved  otherwise.  We  all  like  to  feel  that  we 
are  living  in  special  times,  but  they  are  special 
only  to  us.  I 


READERS' LETTERS 


WE  PROBABLY  all  have  buzz¬ 
words  we  wish  would  go 
away.  Some  people  can’t  help 
rolling  their  eyes  at  the  mere  mention  of 
paradigm  shift;  others  are  fed  up  with 
overused  gerunds  such  as  re-engineering, 
reinventing  and,  of  course,  the  twin  tow¬ 
ers  of  business  babble  —  thinking  out  of 
the  box  and  pushing  the  envelope.  While 

all  this  jargon  makes 
me  wince  too,  my 
particular  pet  peeve 
is  the  new  economy, 
which,  despite  all  log¬ 
ical  odds,  continues 
to  gain  acceptance 
among  technologists, 
policy-makers,  the 
media  and,  most  de- 
pressingly,  reputable 
economists. 

To  me,  the  increas¬ 
ingly  widespread  be¬ 
lief  that  we  have  entered  some  sort  of 
special  age  is  the  surest  sign  that  eco¬ 
nomic  success  is  going  to  our  heads. 

In  a  sense,  the  U.S.  economy  is  always  new, 
since  it’s  always  in  a  continual  state  of  change. 
But  the  phrase  new  economy  is  never  used  this 
way.  Inevitably,  the  term  is  contrasted  with  some 
imagined  “old  economy,”  as  if  all  of  our  past  were 
jusi  one  hopelessly  plodding,  obsolete  and  evolu- 


DAVID  MOSCHELLA  is  an 

author,  independent  con¬ 
sultant  and  weekly 
columnist  for  Computer- 
world.  Contact  him  at 

dmoscheHa@earthlink.net. 


Pom  Web  sites  not 
a  good  example 

I  WAS  very  disturbed 
that  Cynthia  Morgan 
would  recommend, 
apparently  with  a 
straight  face,  that  busi¬ 
nesses  follow  the  mar¬ 
keting  practices  of  sex 
sites  [“Porn  Paves  the 
Way  for  Web  Site  Prof¬ 
its,”  Technology,  Aug. 
30]. 

Sex  sites  have  no  spe¬ 
cial  talents  in  construct¬ 
ing  Web  pages.  Instead, 
they  make  money 
through  the  systematic 
exploitation  of  women 
and  young  people  in 
general. 

Computerworld  has 
reached  a  new  low  in 
Cynthia  Morgan’s 
column. 

Edward  G.  Nilges 

Chicago 

spinoza1111@yahoo.com 

Linux  reporting 
benefits  readers 

I  HAVE  BEEN  pleased 
with  the  manner  in 
which  your  publica¬ 
tion  has  reported  on  the 


increasing  use  of  Linux 
within  the  corporate 
world. 

Your  reporting  has 
been  fair  and,  I  think, 
beneficial  to  the  Linux 
community  and  to  the 
wider  IT  community. 

You  have  consistently 
reported  the  benefits 
and  drawbacks  of  Linux, 
and  your  take  on  that 
operating  system  is  a 
welcome  break  from  the 
much  more  rabid  pro- 
and  anti-Linux  reporting 
one  sees  in  your  com¬ 
petition. 

Ronald  D.  Morley 
Unix  system  administrator 
Gobles,  Mich. 

Show  more  images  of 
women  in  IT 

MUCH  has  been 
said  and  writ¬ 
ten  about 

women  and  IT:  Why 
aren’t  there  more  of  us 
in  the  industry,  why 
aren’t  young  women  se¬ 
lecting  IT  as  a  career, 
why  aren’t  women  in  the 
industry  getting  the 
“plum”  assignments  and 
projects? 

I  have  seen  articles  on 


women  and  IT  in  Com¬ 
puterworld  throughout 
the  years,  but  something 
has  me  puzzled:  Why  are 
there  so  few  images  of 
women  in  Computer- 
world  (compared  to  im¬ 
ages  of  men)? 

I  have  been  keeping 
score,  and  the  latest  is¬ 
sue  is  right  on  track  with 
former  issues:  Images  of 
men  outnumber  images 
of  women  about  four  to 
one  consistently  in  Com¬ 
puterworld.  It’s  no  won¬ 
der  women  feel  disen¬ 
franchised  in  the  IT 
world. 

C’mon,  Computer- 
world,  you  can  do  better! 
I’ll  be  expecting  to  see  it 
in  future  issues. 

Anne  C.  Landgraf 
Business  analyst/programmer 
Datex-Ohmeda 
Louisville,  Colo. 


Blame  it  on  Y2K 

William  Ulrich 
states  in  his 
column  “Don’t 
Be  a  Victim  of  Year  2000 
Denial,”  [News  Opinion, 
Sept.  6]  that  he  believes 
there  will  be  much  un¬ 
derreporting  of  Y2K 
problems  as  the  new 


century  dawns.  I  believe 
he  is  wrong. 

After  dealing  with  sys¬ 
tems  for  more  than  15 
years,  I’ve  found  that 
people  will  use  whatever 
convenient  excuse  for 
failure  is  available.  So 
whatever  failure  happens 
on  or  after  Jan.  1,  2000, 
many  people  will  be 
quick  to  declare  a  Y2K 
problem. 

It  doesn’t  matter  if  the 
problem  is  hardware  fail¬ 
ure  or  a  software  bug  or 
a  virus  attack  on  com¬ 
puter  systems  or  the  car 
failing  to  start  on  Jan.  1 
after  sitting  out  in  a  10- 
degree  chill  with  a  weak 
battery. 

Wayne  Richards 

Goodyear  Tech  Center 
Akron,  Ohio 

wrichards@goodyear.com 

COMPUTERWORLD  welcomes 
comments  from  its  readers. 
Letters  shouldn't  exceed  200 
words  and  should  be  addressed 
to  Allan  E.  Alter,  columns  editor. 
Computerworld,  P0  Box  9171, 
500  Old  Connecticut  Path. 
Framingham.  Mass.  01701. 

Fax:  (508)  875-8931:  Internet: 
letters@computerworid.com.  In¬ 
clude  an  address  and  phone 
number  for  immediate  verification. 


Call  1-800-OK-CANON,  or 
visit  us  at  www.usa.canon.com  | 
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You  can  stand  in  front  of  your  black-and-white  copier  all  day  long  and  never  get  it  to  output 
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in  color.  You  can  stand  in  front  of  your  color  printer  and  never  get  it  to  deliver  the 

All  of  the  above  i 

laser  crisp  text  of  a  black-and-white  machine.  But,  walk  up  to  Canon’s  new 
naeeCLAS:  C2100  pr  iter,  and  you  get  both.  Or,  maybe  you’d  prefer  to  sit.  After  all,  the  imageCLASS  C2100  ;  j 
works  from  your  desktop,  too.  HERE  THE  FUTURE.  LET’S  GET  TO  WORK.  " 
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IMAGEANYWARE™  is  a  service  mark  of  Canon  U.S.A.,  Inc:  Here’s  the  future.  Let  s  get  to  work,  is  a 


trademark  of  Canon  USA.,  Inc.  IMAGECLASS  is  a  trademark  of  Canon  Inc.  ©  1999  Canon  U  S  A  ,  Inc. 


NEWSOPINION 


KEVIN  FOGARTY 

9/9/99  panic 
offers  a  hint  of 
what’s  to  come 

YOU  WANT  to  hear  ridiculous?  A 
few  weeks  ago,  Computerworld’s 
offices  were  crowded  with  TV 
news  crews  interviewing  various  re¬ 
porters  and  editors  about  the  date. 

It  was  Sept.  9,  remember,  and  the  string  9/9/99 
was  supposed  to  set  off  some  chain  of  catastro¬ 
phes  as  computers  around  the  world  recognized 
it  as  an  ancient  process-shutdown  code  that 
mainframers  used  to  use. 

The  most  significant  result  of  the  date  string  — 
except  to  put  a  few  more  Computerworlde rs  on 
TV  trying  to  calm  the  masses  —  was  massive 

celebration  in  Thailand, 
where  nine  is  a  lucky 
number.  The  four  nines 
in  the  date  string  set  off  a 
riot  of  weddings,  business 
openings  and  requests  for 
Caesarean  sections  by 
pregnant  women  who 
wanted  their  children 
born  on  a  lucky  day. 

One  more  potential  date 
disaster  safely  passed,  eh? 

All  indications  are  that 
corporate  America  has 
been  hard  at  work  on  the 
Y2K  problem  since  at  least  1995.  (Hard  at  work 
in  this  case  means  “aware  and  worried”  from  1995 
to  mid-1997,  then  “frantically  busy  at  emergency 
remediation”  from  then  on.) 

Most  of  that  work  has  gone  into  making  sure 
that  a  huge  potential  disaster  doesn’t  turn  into  a 
huge  real  disaster. 

Now  the  Senate  Special  Committee  on  the  Year 
2000  Technology  Problem  is  warning  citizens  and 
government  agencies  not  to  panic,  thereby  doing 
everything  Congress  can  to  ensure  panic.  And 
U.S.  Y2K  czar  John  Koskinen  has  publicly  worried 
that  Americans  are  becoming  complacent  about 
Y2K  and  recommends  that  we  keep  three  days  of 
supplies  on  hand. 

Don’t  panic ?  My  ATM  has  a  banner  on  it  reas¬ 
suring  me  that  it’s  Y2K-compatible.  Grocery 
stores,  credit  cards,  even  gas  stations  are  display¬ 
ing  Y2K  warnings  and  assurances. 

Is  this  Y2K  mania  nuts?  Potentially. 

Federal  Reserve  Chairman  Alan  Greenspan 
warns  that  if  everyone  who’s  vaguely  worried 
about  Y2K  goes  out  and  prepares  for  a  disaster, 
we’re  going  to  have  a  nationwide  rush  that  will 
eat  up,  then  waste,  both  time  and  resources. 

Ever  seen  the  line  that  forms  in  a  grocery  store 
as  people  stock  up  on  milk  and  bread  to  weather  a 
big  blizzard  that’s  never  quite  the  disaster  we  ex¬ 
pected?  Multiply  that  a  hundredfold  and  apply  it 


to  states  down  South  as  well  as  in  chillier  climates. 

What  should  you  do? 

Tell  your  friends,  relatives  —  heck,  anyone 
who  will  listen  —  that  there  are  computer  glitches 
all  the  time,  and  people  live  through  them.  Tell 
them  75%  of  companies  report  they  have  already 
encountered  Y2K  problems  and  have  found  fixes 
or  work-arounds. 

Tell  them  the  power  goes  out  in  some  places 
every  winter,  and  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  com¬ 
puters.  Tell  them  to  just  call  their  bank  or  credit- 
card  company  to  get  inevitable  errors  corrected. 
It’ll  be  inconvenient,  but  the  companies  they  deal 
with  know  about  Y2K,  and  most  are  ready  to  deal 
with  problems. 

Tell  everyone  to  take  a  few  reasonable  precau¬ 
tions.  Tell  them  to  keep  paper  copies  of  their 
bank  records;  tell  them  to  double-check  their 
credit-card  and  phone  bills  to  make  sure  there  are 
no  typos  or  miscalculations.  (“Who  was  talking 
on  the  phone  long  distance  to  her  boyfriend  since 
1900?”) 

Tell  everyone  to  just  calm  down.  It’ll  be  OK. 

Then  hire  a  few  extra  bodies  to  beef  up  your 
customer-support  help  desk.  Year  2000  may  not 
be  a  disaster,  but  it  will  certainly  be  a  pain.  I 


JOHN  GANTZ 

Consulting  firms 
are  the  models 
for  IT  departments 


A 


IT’ 


T  THE  Fortune  CIO  conference  in 
Santa  Fe,  N.M.,  last  summer,  I 
heard  lots  of  talk  about  “aligning 
to  the  “new  busi¬ 


ness  models”  spawned 
by  the  Web.  I  heard  it 
again  last  week  at  a 
European  IT  confer¬ 
ence  —  only  in  dif¬ 
ferent  accents. 

But  what  does  it  mean? 

What  exactly  is  a  business 
model  anyway?  And  how 
do  you  “align”  with  it? 

To  me  the  term  “new 
business  models”  generally 
means  old-line  companies 
trying  to  emulate  success¬ 
ful  start-ups  by  cutting  out  middlemen  in  the 
supply  chain  or  running  with  fewer  employees. 
Usually,  changing  business  models  means  swap¬ 
ping  out  older  executives  for  newer  ones  and 
laying  off  the  rank  and  file. 

For  IT  departments,  “aligning”  with  new  busi¬ 
ness  models  means  committing  to  getting  projects 
done  faster,  paying  more  attention  to  end  users 
and  doing  it  all  with  smaller  budgets. 

This  is  all  real  stuff.  IT  departments  really  are 
being  asked  to  organize  themselves  differently.  I 


john  gantz  is  a  senior 
vice  president  at 
International  Data  Corp. 
in  Framingham,  Mass. 

Contact  him  at 
jgantz@idcresearch.com. 
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want  to  share  some  ideas  on  how  to  do  so,  which 
I’ve  been  bouncing  off  the  CIOs  I’ve  been  meet¬ 
ing  lately. 

Because  you  will  be  competing  for  resources 
and  projects  with  outsourcing  firms,  I  propose 
you  organize  your  operation  like  a  consulting 
company  or  professional  services  firm.  Running  a 
help  desk  or  managing  a  Windows  2000  upgrade 
isn’t  going  to  save  your  company  —  but  automat¬ 
ing  a  call  center,  getting  an  e-commerce  site  up 
and  running  or  developing  Dell-like  personalized 
customer-support  Web  pages  might. 

I  think  you  need  the  following  in  this  new 
incarnation: 

■  Deadline-driven  project  managers.  Most 
programmers  I  know  are  into  the  challenge  of 
programming  —  not  finishing  projects  on  time. 
Many  don’t  even  know  how  much  time  the  tasks 
they  have  previously  done  take.  Better  to  have  a 
project  whip  than  a  technical  guru  in  charge. 
These  are  called  “engagement  managers”  in  the 
professional  services  world,  and  their  major 
responsibility  is  to  their  clients. 

■  Development  teams  organized  by  company  department, 
not  technology.  These  are  your  “practice  areas.” 
One  team  supporting  manufacturing,  another 
supporting  finance  and  so  on.  After  a  while,  these 
teams  will  develop  an  affinity  and  loyalty 

to  their  end-user  group.  They  can  begin  to  be 
proactive  about  implementing  technology  that 
helps  the  business.  You  should  even  think  about 
hiring  into  your  group  from  those  end-user 
departments.  Consulting  firms  hire  from  their 
clients  all  the  time. 

■  Time  accounting.  This  may  seem  odious  to  your 
staff,  but  all  respectable  consulting  and 
professional  service  firms  bill  by  the  hour.  The 
system  doesn’t  have  to  be  complex,  and  you  don’t 
have  to  use  it  for  chargebacks.  But  you  will  need 
an  experience  base  in  order  to  do  a  top-notch  job 
of  project  estimating  and  costing.  And  project  es¬ 
timating  is  an  important  skill  for  any  professional 
services  organization. 

■  Training  in  the  business  units.  Domino’s  Pizza,  for 
instance,  sends  all  new  IT  employees  out  into  the 
field  to  see  how  pizzas  are  made,  how  the  retail 
and  delivery  operations  are  run,  how  supplies  are 
ordered  and  so  on.  Your  people  need  to  know 
what  business  you’re  in,  and  they  need  to  feel  like 
they’re  a  part  of  it. 

■  Savvy  human  resources  management.  You  have  to 
recruit  and  retain  employees.  For  more  on  this, 
see  my  Aug.  30  Computerworld  column. 

■  A  marketing  department.  This  may  seem  crazy, 
but  most  good  IT  departments  work  very  hard 
on  communicating  inside  their  companies.  I  say 
formalize  it  and  hire  someone  whose  job  it  is  to 
evangelize  IT  inside  the  company.  Dell  Computer’s 
online  division,  for  instance,  has  marketing 
specialists  who  go  around  inside  the  company, 
extolling  the  virtues  of  Web  technology  to  the 
different  business  units  and  product  lines. 

Operate  IT  like  you’re  a  key  third-party 
supplier  to  your  own  company,  and  you  will 
automatically  “align”  yourself  to  your  company’s 
business  model.  You’ll  have  to,  to  keep  the 
business.  > 
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They  needed 
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technology. 
What  decision 
makers  need 
now  is... 
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Good  Web  sites  draw  in 
customers  with  case 
studies,  product  data 
and  other  information 
that’s  valuable  to  them 
—  and  invaluable  to 
competitors.  Spies  can 
reverse-engineer  that  in¬ 
formation  and  find  out 
enough  about  your  plans 
to  beat  you  to  the  mar¬ 
ket  niche  you’re  plan¬ 
ning  to  fill.  1 62 


SURVIVING  FLOYD 

Customer  service  giant 
Convergys  Systems 
scrambled  to  re-create 
its  mission-critical  oper¬ 
ations  in  safe  areas  after 
its  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  fa¬ 
cility  was  threatened  by 
Hurricane  Floyd  earlier 
this  month.  Jacksonville 
was  spared,  but  analysts 
called  the  company’s 
disaster  recovery  effort 
effective  and  well 
thought  out. » 49 


Y2K  CONFIDENCE 

Computer-world’s  penul¬ 
timate  quarterly  survey 
on  confidence  about 
Y2K  problems  found  IT 
managers  more  opti¬ 
mistic  than  ever  about 
their  preparations  as 
well  as  those  of  their 
partners.  But  insurance 
companies  are  bracing 
for  a  tide  of  requests  for 
paper  records. » 47 


REAL  VALUE 

Dot.com  companies 
draw  huge  stock  prices 
on  Wall  Street  but  can 
also  show  traditional 
companies  how  IT  can 
add  value,  if  CEOs  un¬ 
derstand  how  vital  IT  is 
to  horizontal  integration 
efforts,  Jim  Champy 
advises. » 52 


THE  PIED  PIPER 

OF  BANKING 

BANK  united  IS  TRYING  to  earn  the  loyalty  of  customers  as 
young  as  5  by  installing  Kids  Talking  Machines  — 
KTMs  —  near  ATMs  in  Dallas-area  grocery  stores. 
Kids  can  check  their  balances,  budget  for  a  special  toy 
or  plan  how  to  be  a  millionaire.  Return  js  a 

on  investment  is  imprecise,  but  KTM  / 

developer  Larry  Hack  says  the  low  cost  a  . 
makes  it  worth  the  chance  to  lock  in  i  ^ 

customers  at  a  very  early  age. 


For  hotel  reservation 
systems,  downtime  is 
like  death.  Carlson  Hos¬ 
pitality  increased  rev¬ 
enue  and  saved  time 
with  a  new  system  but 
kept  its  homegrown  app 
plugged  in  —  just  in 
case.  1 42 


TECHNO-MBAS 

Programs  are  springing 
up  like  weeds,  but  no 
traditional  MBA  pro¬ 
grams  made  the  top  25 
in  a  Computerworld  sur¬ 
vey.  Top  techno-MBAs 
are  solid  technologists 
with  good  communica¬ 
tions  and  business  skills, 
not  number-crunching 
theoreticians. » 56 

WORTH  HIRING? 

Techno-MBAs  with  the 
right  mix  of  business, 
technology  and  commu¬ 
nication  skills  bring  a  lot 
to  the  table  and  tend  to 
stay  on  longer  than  gen¬ 
eric  MBAs,  IT  managers 
say.  But  they  also  com¬ 
mand  top  dollars. » 61 


BEST  EFFORT? 

Beware  of  the  term  best 
effort  in  IT  contracts, 
Joe  Auer  warns.  It’s  bet¬ 
ter  to  set  a  specific  goal 
than  to  trust  a  vendor’s 
definition  of  what  that 
means.  ►  63 


JOCKEY  INTI 

A  nice,  conservative 
place  to  work,  despite 
the  half-naked  people  on 
the  walls.  >  52 
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Bank  Aims  Young 
With  Kid  ATMs 


Bank  plans  to  educate  young  consumers 
—  and  perhaps  win  future  customers 


TO  DESIGN  A  “COOL  AND  INTERESTING”  SYSTEM,  Larry  Hack  got  a 
younger  perspective  with  input  from  his  daughter  and  son 


BY  JULIA  KING 

orget  baby  boomers 
and  twentysome- 
things.  Bank  United 
is  trolling  for  poten¬ 
tial  new  customers 
among  the  Teletubbies/Poke- 
mon  crowd. 

Since  June,  the  $15.7  billion 
Houston-based  bank  has  de¬ 
ployed  automatic  teller  ma¬ 
chine  (ATM)  look-alikes  called 
Kids  Talking  Machines  (KTM) 
at  25  of  its  50  branches  located 
at  Kroger  Food  Stores  through¬ 
out  the  Dallas/Fort  Worth  area. 

While  their  parents  shop  or 
conduct  their  bank  business, 
kids  can  tap  into  the  machines 
to  check  their  own  account 
balances,  figure  how  much 
they  need  for  a  certain  toy  or 
even  calculate  how  long  it  will 
take  to  become  a  millionaire. 

“We  wanted  to  provide  an 
extra  reason  for  shoppers  to 
come  by  and  bank  at  the  Bank 
United  branch  in  the  [Kroger] 
stores,”  said  Ron  Coben,  exec¬ 


utive  vice  president  of  commu¬ 
nity  banking.  “We  also  thought 
that  if  we  can  get  people  start¬ 
ed  using  Bank  United  as  kids, 
there’s  no  reason  they’d  not 
want  to  use  us  down  the  road,” 
Coben  said.  Kids  without  ac¬ 
counts  can  still  use  the  termi¬ 
nals  for  other  functions. 

Technology  was  the  natural 
hook  for  a  generation  weaned 
on  computerized  play  pals  and 
video  games.  To  develop  the 
system,  Larry  Hack,  vice  presi¬ 
dent  of  emerging  technology, 
enlisted  the  help  of  his  own  6- 
and  9-year-olds. 

“We  wanted  to  make  it  sim¬ 
ple  because,  with  a  target  audi¬ 
ence  of  5-  to  12-year-olds,  some 
of  these  kids  can’t  read,”  Hack 
noted.  Remembering  a  person¬ 
al  identification  number  would 
also  be  difficult  for  younger 
children. 

To  get  around  those  issues, 
telephone  numbers  are  used  as 
identification  numbers.  Pass¬ 
words  are  a  combination  of 


three  out  of  four  coloring-book 
images.  Children  receive  wal¬ 
let-size  cards  with  their  codes, 
which  they  enter  into  the  sys¬ 
tem  on  a  touch-screen  display. 

On  the  back  end,  the  KTM 
system  incorporates  Microsoft 
Corp.’s  Active  Server  Page  and 
flash  animation  technologies 
plus  a  SQL  Server  database 
with  stored  procedures,  which 
is  tied  to  a  central  mainframe. 

But  it’s  the  ID  cards  that  are 
a  big  hit  so  far.  “One  of  the 
most  exciting  features  for  my 
daughter  is  the  fact  that  she 
could  pull  it  out  of  her  pocket 
and  use  it.  It  made  her  feel 
pretty  important,”  Hack  said. 

Coben  estimates  the  total 
cost  of  the  KTM  project  is  “the 
cost  of  a  PC  in  each  branch  and 
of  [Hack]  working  until  4  a.m. 
for  several  weeks.”  As  for  the 
bank’s  return  on  investment, 
“this  is  not  one  of  those  proj¬ 
ects  where  you  sit  down  and 
calculate  very  specific  profit 
numbers  but  one  of  those 
things  you  know  in  your  heart 
is  the  right  thing  to  do.” 

Robert  Landry,  a  retail  bank¬ 
ing  analyst  at  TowerGroup  in 
Needham,  Mass.,  said  he  con¬ 


siders  KTMs  a  worthwhile 
step  toward  educating  younger 
consumers  about  the  benefits 
of  automated  banking. 

With  the  KTMs,  Bank  Unit¬ 
ed  is  positioning  itself  as  a  pro¬ 
gressive,  innovative  bank.  It 


also  launched  the  first  iris 
recognition  ATMs  at  three 
sites  in  Texas  earlier  this  year, 
Landry  said.  Using  these  ma¬ 
chines,  customers  can  with¬ 
draw  cash  from  their  accounts 
just  by  looking  at  the  ATM.  I 


Stored  Images  Help  Build  New  Business 


Digitizing  old  art 
pays  off  for  GM, 
Liz  Claiborne 


BY  DOMINIQUE  DECKMYN 

General  Motors  Corp.’s  Media 
Archives  Group  in  Detroit 
manages  more  than  3  million 
images  of  cars  and  other  items 
going  back  more  than  100  years 
and  handles  thousands  of  hours 
of  video.  With  the  help  of  digi¬ 
tal  media  asset  management 
software,  the  company  is  lever¬ 
aging  its  image  archive  across 
multiple  media  and  making 
images  more  accessible. 

GM  digitized  part  of  its 
archive  about  six  years  ago,  but 
it  wanted  an  Internet-enabled 
system  so  that  it  could  give  di¬ 
rect  access  to  advertising  com¬ 


panies  and  other  partners.  The 
automaker  also  wanted  to  al¬ 
low  video  to  be  retrieved  re¬ 
motely  by  end  users,  rather 
than  by  the  Media  Archive 
Group’s  30  librarians. 

Giving  companies  direct  ac¬ 
cess  also  makes  it  easier  to 


reuse  logos  and  images  consis¬ 
tently  in  several  media,  includ¬ 
ing  the  Web,  print  and  televi¬ 
sion,  said  Tom  Freiman,  man¬ 
ager  of  GM’s  media  archives. 

GM  will  manage  its  image 
archives  with  Teams,  a  brows¬ 
er-based  application  from  Ar- 


tesia  Technologies  Inc.  in 
Washington.  The  system  will 
be  operational  by  year’s  end. 
Teams  runs  on  Windows  NT 
and  Solaris  and  costs  $75,000 
per  server.  A  lower-priced  de¬ 
partmental  version  of  the  soft¬ 
ware  will  be  launched  next 
month. 

Jeremy  Schwartz,  an  analyst 
at  Forrester  Research  Inc.  in 
Cambridge,  Mass.,  said  GM  is 
one  of  a  small  but  growing 
number  of  companies  that  is 
discovering  the  value  of  using 
its  digital  assets  to  reinforce  its 
brand  image  on  the  Internet 
and  elsewhere,  and  is  buying 
tools  to  manage  them. 

Other  tool  vendors  in  this 
market  include  The  Bulldog 
Group  Inc.  in  Toronto  and 
WebWare  Corp.  in  Sausalito, 
Calif. 

“Once  you  have  the  tech¬ 
nologies  in  place,  you  can  take 
a  step  back  [and]  start  to  mine 
these  [digital]  assets  from  a 


commercial  point  of  view,” 
said  Schwartz. 

A  year  ago,  New  York-based 
Liz  Claiborne  Inc.  installed 
digital  media  asset  manage¬ 
ment  software  from  German 
software  vendor  Canto  Soft¬ 
ware,  which  has  offices  in  San 
Francisco.  It  was  a  $15,000  in¬ 
vestment  that  repaid  itself  in 
less  than  six  months  by  lower¬ 
ing  costs  for  retrieving  images 
and  improving  reuse. 

The  purchase  was  “a  no- 
brainer,”  according  to  Tim  Mc¬ 
Manus,  RAD/Macintosh  sys¬ 
tem  support  administrator  at 
Liz  Claiborne.  The  system  will 
also  allow  Liz  Claiborne  to 
shorten  its  publishing  cycle  for 
marketing  materials  by  making 
digital  pictures  taken  at  its 
Manhattan  photo  studio  avail¬ 
able  immediately  on  the  Web 
so  they  can  be  viewed  and  ap¬ 
proved.  “We  can  have  the  pho¬ 
tos  approved  or  reshot  in  two 
hours,”  said  McManus.  I 


NOW  THAT  ITS  DIGITAL  IMAGES  are  available  to  outside  firms.  General 
Motors  can  more  consistently  reinforce  its  brand  image 
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Upgrade?  Sure.  But  Keep 
Old  System,  Just  in  Case 


Hotel  industry  finds  cold-turkey  cutovers 
too  risky  for  reservation  system  revamp 


CARLSON  HOSPITALITY  WORLDWIDE’S  Steve  Medina  says  keeping  the 
legacy  system  online  gave  agents  an  alternative  if  the  new  system  failed 


BY  STACY  COLLETT 

HOTEL  CHAIN  Can 
lose  tens  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  dollars  in 
revenue  for  every 
minute  a  reserva¬ 
tion  system  is  down,  industry 
experts  say.  So  most  reserva¬ 
tions  centers  would  rather 
keep  an  old  system  than  break 
in  a  new  one. 

“Once  you’ve  adopted  a 
technology  and  paid  the  horri¬ 
ble  price  of  assimilating  it  into 
your  culture,  you  don’t  want  to 
give  up  on  it  until  you  ab¬ 
solutely  have  to,”  said  Steve 
Medina,  director  of  application 
development  for  Carlson  Hos¬ 
pitality  Worldwide’s  interna¬ 
tional  reservation  call  center  in 
Omaha,  which  handles  reser¬ 
vations  for  500  Radisson,  Re¬ 
gent  International  and  Coun¬ 
try  Inns  and  Suites  hotels. 

But  with  calls  to  Carlson’s 
reservation  system  reaching 


130,000  per  day,  the  system  had 
reached  the  end  of  the  road. 
After  13  years  of  upgrades  and 
patches,  the  mainframe  sys¬ 
tem,  with  homegrown  applica¬ 
tions  written  in  a  nearly  ex¬ 
tinct  “Action”  language,  wasn’t 
scalable  enough  to  quickly  up¬ 
date  reservations  around  the 
globe  or  handle  files  with  a 
million  records  on  customer 
preferences. 

So  in  1996,  Carlson  waded 
into  a  four-year,  $15  million  re¬ 
vamp  of  its  reservation  call 
center  system.  To  reduce  risk, 
the  company  took  the  expen¬ 
sive  step  of  keeping  the  new 
system  backward-compatible 
with  its  legacy  system.  The  re¬ 
sults,  officials  said,  are  less 
downtime,  an  easier  training 
schedule  and  the  ability  to 
build  confidence  in  the  new 
technology. 

To  link  the  two  systems, 
Carlson  first  traded  its  home¬ 


grown,  nonrelational  database 
for  an  Oracle  Corp.  distributed 
database.  Then  the  company 
programmed  the  legacy  appli¬ 
cation  and  the  new  system 
to  talk  directly  to  the  Oracle 
database  using  C++  develop¬ 
ment  tools  from  Forte  Soft¬ 


ware  Inc.  in  Oakland,  Calif. 

“At  any  time,  people  can  fall 
back  to  the  old  system  during 
the  transition  period,”  said 
Medina,  who  recalled  a  glitch 
that  took  the  new  reservation 
system  down  for  five  hours. 
Reservationists  simply  booted 


up  the  old  system  on  the  same 
terminal.  “It’s  a  much  more  con¬ 
trolled  [situation],”  he  added. 

There  are  cheaper  ways  to 
link  old  and  new  systems,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Greg  Nyberg,  senior 
architect  at  Born  Information 
Services  Group  in  Minneapo¬ 
lis,  which  has  helped  Carlson 
and  other  hotels  bridge  old  and 
new  reservation  systems.  A 
method  called  “rapporting,” 
where  queries  search  the  old 
database,  rather  than  having 
reservationists  connect  direct¬ 
ly  with  it,  is  half  the  cost  of  the 
direct-access  method.  But  in 
the  long  run,  “you  are  continu¬ 
ing  to  be  dependent  on  the  old 
system,”  Nyberg  said. 

Several  hotel  chains  are  opt¬ 
ing  for  backward-compatibility 
as  they  upgrade  systems,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Richard  Moore,  an 
associate  professor  at  Cornell 
University’s  School  of  Hotel 
Administration  in  Ithaca,  N.Y. 
Hilton  Hotel  Corp.,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  just  cut  the  cord  on  its  old 
reservation  system  after  mak¬ 
ing  it  backward-compatible 
with  the  new  system. 

About  50%  of  Carlson  sys¬ 
tem  users  are  on  the  new  sys¬ 
tem,  according  to  Medina,  who 
said  he  expects  Carlson  to  stay 
linked  to  its  legacy  system  until 
they  are  trained  and  fully  confi¬ 
dent  with  the  reservation  sys¬ 
tem.  According  to  Nyberg,  that 
could  take  up  to  two  years.  I 


Trading  Nets  Group  to  Share  Stock  Prices 


But  nonbinding 
agreements  could 
pose  problems 


BY  THOMAS  HOFFMAN 

A  plan  devised  by  a  group  of 
eight  electronic  trading  net¬ 
works  to  share  stock  prices 
should  be  a  big  step  in  reassur¬ 
ing  investors  that  they’re  get¬ 
ting  the  most  accurate  prices 
in  the  burgeoning  after-hours 
trading  landscape. 

Still,  skeptics  said  they’re 
concerned  that  the  nonbinding 
agreements  might  not  always 
result  in  the  best  prices  and 
wouldn’t  require  electronic 
trading  networks  to  share 
stock  prices  with  other  net¬ 
works. 

The  nonbinding  agreement 
was  reached  two  weeks  ago  by 
the  electronic  communica¬ 


tions  networks  (ECN)  such  as 
Instinet  Corp.  and  Island  ECN 
Inc.,  both  based  in  New  York. 
ECNs  are  alternative  trading 
systems  where  investors  can 
buy  or  sell  stocks  outside  of  a 
traditional  stock  market,  such 
as  the  New  York  Stock  Ex¬ 
change. 

Under  the  plan,  an  ECN 
such  as  Island  could  establish 
bilateral  agreements  with  oth¬ 
er  ECNs  to  share  the  best  “bid” 
or  “ask”  values  of  stock  prices. 
As  a  result,  an  Island  customer 
would  have  access  to  stock 
prices  posted  by  competing 
ECNs,  such  as  Archipelago 
LLC  in  New  York. 

Though  most,  if  not  all,  of 
the  eight  ECNs  involved  in  the 
agreement  are  planning  to  en¬ 
ter  the  after-hours  trading  fray 
in  the  next  few  months,  so  far 
only  two  —  MarketXT  Inc.  and 
Island  ECN  —  are  currently  of¬ 


fering  stock  trading  outside  the 
traditional  9:30  a.m.  to  4  p.m. 
cycle. 

While  the  technical  require¬ 
ments  to  make  this  work  are 
considered  fairly  minor,  skep¬ 
tics  are  concerned  that  the 
nonbinding  agreements  could 
pose  some  problems.  “Their 
prices  and  their  [trading]  ac¬ 
tivity  are  their  competitive 
edge  —  who’s  to  say  these 
competitors  will  give  each  oth¬ 
er  the  right  price  each  time?” 
asked  Bob  Iati,  an  analyst  at 
TowerGroup,  a  Needham, 
Mass.-based  financial  services 
consultant. 

Regs  on  the  Way? 

To  date,  regulators  such  as 
the  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission  haven’t  dictated 
how  ECNs  should  operate, 
though  Iati  said  he  expects  that 
to  change  within  the  next  year 


as  the  alternative  trading  mar¬ 
ket  blossoms. 

Tradebook  Super  ECN,  op¬ 
erated  by  Bloomberg  LP  in 
New  York,  “will  let  our  cus¬ 
tomers  see  other  ECNs’  prices. 
We’ll  see  how  other  ECNs  re¬ 
act  to  that,”  said  George  Geyer, 
chief  operating  officer  at 
Tradebook. 

Geyer  said  the  ECNs  in¬ 
volved  hadn’t  set  a  timetable 
for  sharing  stock  prices, 
though  he  said  the  spirit  of  the 
agreement  was  “sooner  rather 
than  later.”  Because  the  bilater¬ 
al  agreements  should  require 
only  point-to-point  or  T1  con¬ 
nections  between  the  ECNs, 
“they  could  launch  it  as  early 
as  Nov.  1  if  they  so  choose,” 
said  Iati. 

Overall,  Iati  said,  he  believes 
the  agreement  is  good  for  the 
exploding  after-hours  trading 
market,  because  price-sharing 
will  likely  lead  to  greater  liq¬ 
uidity,  or  higher  trading  vol¬ 
umes  and  less  market  frag¬ 
mentation.  I 


JUST  THE  FACTS 


Stock 

Traders  Unite 

What:  Eight  electronic  communications 
networks  that  let  investors  buy  and  sell 
stocks  outside  of  traditional  stock  markets 
have  agreed  to  begin  sharing  stock  prices. 

Who:  Participants  include  Instinet.  Island 
ECN.  Brute.  Archipelago.  Redibook.  Trade- 
book.  Strike  and  MarketXT. 

When:  Although  no  deadlines  have  been 
set,  data  sharing  could  begin  within  a  few 
weeks. 

Pros:  Ideally,  investors  will  gain  access  to 
the  best  stock  prices,  even  if  they  come 
from  a  competing  trading  network.  The 
agreement  should  lead  to  higher  trading 
volumes  and  better  prices  for  investors. 

Cons:  Linder  the  nonbinding  agreement, 
networks  don't  have  to  share  stock  prices 
with  competitors  unless  they  agree  to  do 
so.  Little,  if  any.  regulatory  supervision. 


MOREONLINE 

For  books,  articles  and  other  resources 
related  to  online  trading,  visit  our  Web  site. 

www.computerwoftd.comy  more 
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Yes,  and  quick.  In  fact,  the  brand-new  Compaq  Armada 
M700  can  perform  all  kinds  of  amazing  feats.  For  starters, 
it’s  designed  to  be  both  powerful  and  mobile.  With  a  choice 
of  the  latest  Intel*  Mobile  Pentium  II  processors  and  full 
Multibay,  a  generous  14.1-inch  TFT  display  and  AGP 
2X  graphics.  And  it’s  all  contained  in  a  sleek  design 
that’s  as  light  as  4.8  pounds  and  measures  just  1.1  inch  thin.  It  even  supports  wnwwrfl 
new  common  docking  solutions,  making  it  a  legendary  invesunent  for  your  enterprise. 
Call  1- 8 00-AT- COMPAQ.  Or  visit  www.compaq.com/armada.  And  discover  why, 
candlesticks  aside,  the  new  Armada  M700  is  the  closest  thing  to  poetry  in  motion. 


COMPAQ.  Better  answers." 


Armada  M700  Series  starting  at  $3,299" 

•  Intel®  Mobile  Pentium®  II  processor  366  MHz  •  6.4  GB"  SMART  Hard  Drive 
•  64  MB  SDRAM  (expandable  to  288)  •  14.1"  (1024x768)  color  TFT  display  •  24X  Max  CD-ROM'  •  3-year  worldwide  limited  warranty 


EDS 


dived. 


www.eds.com 


Need  an  e-commerce  strategy  to  take  your  business  global?  Want  to  service  your  customers  on-line? 
Want  to  web-enable  your  existing  infrastructure?  Want  to  integrate  your  supply  chain?  There  s 
nothing  wed  rather  be  doing.  Call  800-566-9337  to  learn  more  about  EDS,  or  check  our  website. 


For  most  people,  the  hardest  part  of  implementing 
new  technology  is  getting  people  trained.  In  fact,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  American  Society  of  Training  and  Development, 
the  pace  of  technological  change  causes  the  top  three 
problems  in  training  today. 

Which  is  why  New  Horizons  Computer  Learning 
Centers  have  created  flexible  classes  and  training  options 
for  everyone  from  beginners  to  network  administrators. 


We  offer  more  desktop  and  technical  classes  than  anyone 
in  the  industry- training  is  available  in  our  classrooms, 
on  your  site,  on  CD-ROM  and  on  the  Web.  And  our  help 
desk  is  available  24  hours,  365  days  a  year. 

To  see  how  our  guaranteed  training  can  help  you 
train  all  your  people  quickly,  call 
1  800  PC  LEARN,  ext.  106  or  visit 
www.newhorizons.com  anytime. 


Jew  !  ionzons,  Inc. 
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New  Horizons' 

Computer  Learning  Centers 

www.newhorizons.com 


THE  ONLY  THING  MORE  OVERWHELMING  THAN  NEW  TECHNOLOGY 


IS  HOW  FAST  YOU  HAVE  TO  TRAIN  PEOPLE  ON  IT. 
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ager  at  Prudential.  The  company  has 
prepared  an  inventory  of  all  statements 
it  sends  out  to  customers  and  is  putting 
in  place  processes  to  locate  documents 
quickly  and  get  them  out  to  inquiring 
customers.  Prudential  is  also  ready  to 
beef  up  customer  support,  said  Dec. 

Aetna  has  opted  for  a  two-pronged 
approach.  The  company  in  December 
will  send  all  of  its  customers  supple¬ 
mental  statements  for  pension  plans, 
mutual  funds,  annuities  and  such.  “This 
has  already  been  factored  into  our  Y2K 
budget,”  said  Mitrook.  She  declined  to 
provide  cost  estimates,  but  analysts  say 
each  statement  sent  costs  up  about  a 
dollar.  But  the  company  has  also  in¬ 
creased  customer  service  staff  to  deal 
with  an  expected  rise  in  customer  calls. 

“It’s  part  of  the  cost  of  doing  business 
in  1999,”  said  Aetna  spokesman  Tom 
Lindsay.  Aetna  also  lets  customers  ac¬ 
cess  their  statements  online. 

On  the  other  hand,  Tom  Towers,  a 
spokesman  for  Northwestern  Mutual 
Life  Insurance  Co.  in  Milwaukee,  said 
the  company  is  watching  for  an  in¬ 
crease  in  customer  calls  but  doesn’t  ex¬ 
pect  a  significant  change.  I 


nificant  increase  in  calls  from  cus¬ 
tomers  requesting  hard  copies  of  their 
policies  and  printed  benefit  statements. 

The  problem  won’t  hit  banks  in  the 
same  way  it  will  insurance  companies 
because  banks  already  regularly  send 
detailed  statements  and  can  refer  peo¬ 
ple  to  automated  teller  machines  as  an 
additional  source  of  paper  records,  said 
Jayne  Burke,  a  partner  at  the  Global 
Risk  Management  Services  group  of 
PricewaterhouseCoopers  in  Boston. 

Chuck  Johnston,  an  analyst  at  Meta 
Group  Inc.  in  Stamford,  Conn.,  said  it 
will  mainly  affect  life  insurance,  annu¬ 
ities  and  mutual  fund  providers. 

The  Prudential  Insurance  Company 
of  America  in  Newark,  N.J.,  expects  a 
rise  in  customer  inquiries  starting  in 
November,  with  most  requests  coming 
in  after  Dec.  15,  said  Irene  Dec,  vice 
president  and  year  2000  program  man¬ 


How  do  you  protect 
$9.2  billion  in 
investments?  i 


With  superior  risk  management 
wrw.sas.com/cw/risk 

M 

SAS  Institute  Inc. 

SAS  is  a  registered  trademark  of  SAS  Institute  Inc 


Firms  plan  for  end-of-year  spike  in  customer  inquiries 


BY  DOMINIQUE  DECKMYN 

Having  tackled  the  year 
2000  bug,  some  insur¬ 
ance  companies  are 
starting  to  gear  up  for 
what  they  expect  will 
be  a  spike  in  demand  from  their 
customers  looking  for  support  and 


documentation  of  their  policies. 

“We  are  anticipating  that  customers 
may  want  to  have  something  in  their 
hands,”  said  Linda  Mitrook,  Y2K  pro¬ 
gram  manager  at  Aetna  Financial  Ser¬ 
vices  Inc.,  a  division  of  Aetna  Inc.  in 
Hartford,  Conn.  Based  on  its  own  re¬ 
search,  the  company  is  expecting  a  sig- 


Survey.  Year  2000  Confidence 
Soared  Over  the  Summer 


Managers  see  only 
minor  blips  ahead 
at  turn  of  calendar 

BY  RICK  SAIA 

It’s  looking  like  a  happy  new  year 
for  information  technology  managers 
around  the  country. 

Fewer  than  one  in  10  IT  managers 
contacted  for  Computer-world’s  most  re¬ 
cent  quarterly  Y2K  confidence  survey 
believe  the  year  2000  problem  will 
cause  more  than  minor  inconveniences. 
And  the  survey  of  300  IT  managers 
found  that  confidence  in  the  compli¬ 
ance  of  their  suppliers’  and  customers’ 
systems  soared  during  the  summer. 

“The  sun  will  come  up  on  Jan.  1,”  said 
a  confident  David  Priest,  information 
systems  director  at  Charlevoix  Area 
Hospital,  a  50-bed  facility  serving  three 
counties  in  northwest  Michigan. 

Other  results  include  the  following: 

■  IT  managers’  confidence  in  the  compli¬ 
ance  of  their  partners  jumped  dramatical¬ 
ly  in  the  past  three  months.  Asked  to  rate 
their  confidence  in  their  suppliers’  and 
customers’  compliance  on  a  scale  of  1 
(not  at  all  confident)  to  5  (extremely 
confident),  the  mean  answer  was 
around  3.95,  up  sharply  from  about  3.3 
in  a  previous  survey  in  June.  That  num¬ 
ber  has  been  steadily  rising  in  the  past 
year.  In  October,  the  mean  was  at  about 
2.83,  then  rose  to  about  2.98  in  March. 

Clyde  Duranceau,  an  information 
systems  manager  at  Bellingham  Cold 
Storage  Co.,  in  Bellingham,  Wash.,  is 
among  those  whose  faith  in  their  sup¬ 
ply  chains  increased.  “We’ve  received 
enough  assurances  from  our  suppliers,” 
he  said.  “We’re  pretty  well  set.”  Added 
Paul  Bamhardt,  an  IT  manager  at  Lock¬ 
heed  Martin  Corp.,  in  Kannapolis,  N.C.: 


“We’ve  come  a  long  way  [with  supply- 
chain  compliance]  in  the  past  90  days.” 

■  IT  professionals  are  convinced  that  Y2K 
will  amount  to  nothing  more  than  minor 
problems.  Only  7.3%  of  those  surveyed 
said  they  believe  it  will  cause  signifi¬ 
cant  problems  for  the  U.S.  economy. 

■  Five  in  six  organizations  have  or  plan  to 
develop  contingency  plans  in  the  event  of 
Y2K  failures.  Asked  which  factors  are 
driving  their  contingency  planning,  re¬ 
spondents  overwhelmingly  cited  con¬ 
cerns  with  their  supply  chains  and  with 
companies  that  provide  them  with 
telecommunications  and  utilities. 

But  IT  managers  interviewed  for  this 
report  cited  concerns  about  potential 
problems  in  some  countries,  as  well  as 
with  smaller  businesses  in  the  U.S. 

Managers  also  said  they  scoff  at  the 
Y2K  hype  and  fear  that  has  been  gener¬ 
ated  in  some  media.  “I  honestly  believe 
that  most  of  us  are  smarter  than  all  of 
the  negativism  we  hear  out  there,”  said 
Frank  Longo,  a  systems  architect  at  Mu¬ 
tual  of  America  Life  Insurance  Co.  in 
Boca  Raton,  Fla.  “I  chuckle  at  the  doom 
and  gloom  that  I  hear.”  I 


Little  impact 


IT  managers  are  increasingly  confi- 
5  dent  that  year  2000  won’t  cause  any 
more  than  spot  problems  throughout 
the  U.S.  economy 


COMPANIES  THAT  FEEL  THERE 
WILL  BE  ONLY  SPOT  PROBLEMS, 
MINOR  PROBLEMS  OR  NO  IMPACT: 


September  1999 
June  1999 
March  1999 
October  1998 
Base:  Survey  of  300  IT  managers 


93% 

89% 

84% 

65% 


New  Y2K  Hurdle:  Insurers 
Should  ‘Put  It  in  Writing’ 
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No  one  ever  got  fired  for  buying  you-know-who?  Not  anymore. 

e-commerce,  you  need  a  company  with  a  proven  deployment  record  for  fast  return  on  investment,  intershop 

.  .  • .  - 

11  www.intershop.com/open 
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Just  because  someone  built 
your  mainframe  doesn't  mean  they 
ho  Id  be  providing  your  e-c  mmerce 
solutions.  And  starting  October  3,  you'll 
see  why. 

Announcing  Inter  shop  Open,  in 
New  York  on  October  3-6. 

Intershop's  first  e-commerce 
conference  for  developers,  users,  and 
p  irtners.  Intershop  Open  is  a  showcase 
of  the  latest  innovations  and  technologies 
to  elp  e-commerce  businesses  thrive 
today  and  tomorrow.  Sessions  will 
focus  on  emerging  web  l  jsiness 
models  and  how  I nfershop  can  help 
partners  assist  clients  to  make  the 
most  of  e- commerce. 

o  if  you  a  e  a  prof  ssional 
service  p  ovider,  an  enterprise  looking 
to  set  up  an  e-commerce  Site,  or  an  in¬ 
dependent  software  vendor  developing 
e-commerce  soli  ions,  register  today  to 
take  advantage  of  this  opportunity. 

Just  visit  our  website  at 
www.intershop.com/open  or  call  us 
1-800-942-6020. 
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Hurricane  Tests 
Recovery  Plan 


Data  center  braces  for 
Floyd  but  stays  online 


BY  CAROL  SLIWA 

he  time  is  noon,  Monday, 
Sept.  13.  Hurricane  Floyd 
is  churning  through  the 
Caribbean,  more  than  400 
miles  east-southeast  of 
Miami.  But  its  155-mph  winds,  massive 
600-mile  width  and  projected  path  are 
a  red  alert  to  Convergys  Corp.  storm 
trackers. 

The  Cincinnati-based  cus¬ 
tomer  service  giant  —  whose 
clients  include  AT&T  Corp., 

American  Express  Co.,  Fed¬ 
eral  Express  Corp.  and  Toys  R 
Us  Inc.  —  operates  a  3,300- 
employee  call/data  center  in 
Jacksonville,  Fla.,  which  could 
take  a  direct  hit.  Forecasters 
don’t  have  all  the  answers  on 
Monday,  but  the  Convergys 
incident  management  team  — 
which  has  been  meeting 
every  six  hours  since  Sunday 
morning  —  can’t  wait  if  it 
wants  to  make  sure  it  can  con¬ 
tinue  to  service  its  customers. 

“When  a  client  outsources  to  us,  they 
expect  us  to  be  prepared  to  deal  with 
disasters  and  [provide]  business  conti¬ 
nuity,”  said  Jim  Kutsch,  an  executive 
director  of  Convergys’  integrated  tech¬ 
nology  services. 

For  the  first  time  in  18  years,  Conver¬ 
gys  makes  a  formal  disaster  declaration 
and  invokes  its  6-year-old  “incident 
management  process.”  Critical  staffers 
—  armed  with  tapes  —  board  planes 
and  begin  reconstructing  the  data  cen¬ 
ter  in  Philadelphia,  at  a  SunGard  Recov¬ 
ery  Services  Inc.  site. 

“It’s  much  easier  to  predict  with 
accuracy  within  six  or  12  hours  —  yet, 
our  plan  requires  some  decisions  to  be 
made  two  to  three  days  out,”  said  David 
Wilbur,  an  executive  director  of  inte¬ 
grated  technology  services. 

Convergys  can  wait  to  decide  if  it 
really  needs  to  shut  down  Jacksonville’s 
data  processing  but  must  have  staff 
loading  operating  systems  and  applica¬ 
tions  36  hours  before  the  hurricane’s 
landfall.  “We  would  never  rely  on  the 
fact  that  this  building  could  withstand 
140-mph  winds,”  said  Wilbur. 

Jacksonville  wasn’t  the  only  area  of 
concern.  Convergys,  which  has  33,000 
employees  worldwide,  also  has  East 
Coast  call  centers  in  Fort  Lauderdale 
and  Orlando,  Fla.;  Greenville,  N.C.;  and 


Halifax,  Nova  Scotia.  Those  sites,  how¬ 
ever,  could  be  closed,  and  their  tele¬ 
phone  traffic  switched  to  other  centers. 
The  Jacksonville  data  center  move  was 
more  complicated  because  of  the  data 
processing  equipment. 

By  noon  Tuesday,  as  authorities  evac¬ 
uated  millions  from  Florida,  Convergys 
closed  the  Jacksonville  call  center  but 
left  some  data  operations  running. 
Some  140  staffers  traveled  by  road 
to  Atlanta. 

Others  powered  down  PCs  and 
bagged  them  in  plastic,  turned  off  air 
conditioning,  elevators  and  anything 
they  could  to  conserve  elec¬ 
tricity.  “We  wanted  to  be  pre¬ 
pared  to  lose  generators  and 
still  keep  the  essential  equip¬ 
ment  online,”  said  Kutsch. 

Tuesday  evening,  Conver¬ 
gys  staffers  learned  that  Floyd 
would  take  a  northerly  turn 
and  that  Jacksonville  would 
suffer  winds  no  higher  than 
60  mph,  with  gusts  no  greater 
than  70  mph. 

“That’s  well  within  our 
parameters,”  said  Kutsch.  So 
even  though  Philadelphia 
was  ready,  Jacksonville  never 
ceased  its  data  processing. 

That  worked  to  the  company’s  advan¬ 
tage  because  bringing  up  another  data 
center  often  can  mean  some  lag  time, 
said  Kenneth  Brill,  a  disaster  preven¬ 
tion  expert  who  runs  Computersite 
Engineering  Inc.  in  Santa  Fe,  N.M.  “It’s 
obvious  they  had  this  [process]  laid  out 
ahead  of  time,  because  you  can’t  think 
out  all  those  actions  on  the  spur  of 
the  moment,”  he  said.  “There’s  a  lot  of 
research  that  went  into  setting  up  the 
trigger  criteria.  Most  people  would  not 
do  as  well.” 

As  the  Fort  Lauderdale  facility 
reopened,  Convergys’  North  Carolina 
centers  were  shutting  down,  and  their 
telephone  traffic  had  to  be  rerouted. 
Meanwhile,  Halifax  was  on  alert. 

“In  the  other  non-Florida,  non-North 
Carolina  centers,  we  asked  for  volun¬ 
teers  to  work  overtime,”  said  Kutsch. 
“Therefore,  we  handled  more  than  the 
standard  amount  of  calls  in  the  other 
centers.” 

As  Floyd  swept  past  Nova  Scotia, 
Convergys  staffers  began  tracking  a 
new  hurricane,  Gert.  I 


MOREONLINE 

For  resources  related  to  disaster  and  recovery 
management,  such  as  papers  and  organizations, 
visit  our  Web  site. 

www.computen«orld.com/mor8 


WILBUR:  “Our  plan 


requires  some 
decisions  to  be 
made  two  to  three 
days  out" 
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COMPAQ. 


'frtotucleft  Digital  and  Compaq  markot  share  Excerpted  from  Infobeads  Study  ZDMI  Technology  Database.  'Installed  Base  Marketshare  of  Web  Servers’  8/5/99  Compaq, 
it.  )  Compaq  logo.  ProLiant,  AlphaServer  N>>nStop  Himalaya  and  NonStop  e-Busmess  are  registered  trademarks.  Tru64  is  a  trademark  and  Better  answers  is  a  service  mark 
•,»  Gprr.paq  ‘  r.mptiler  Corporation  Moosofl  Windows  NT  is  a  registered  trademark  of  Microsoft  Corporation  UNIX  is  a  registered  trademark  in  the  U  S.  and  other  countries, 
.  •  I  jw»*v  ttuDtigh  X/Open  Company,  Ltd  drugstore  com  is  a  registered  service  mark  licensed  from  drugstore  com.  Inc.  Oracle  is  a  registered  trademark  and  Oracle8 

is  <i  trajema  k  of  O.acie  Corporation  All  c<her  names  are  trademark*  or  registered  trademarks  of  their  respectrve  companies.  01999  Compaq  Computer  Corp.  All  nghts  reserved 


Be  up  all  hours?  For  Compaq  servers,  no  problem. That’s  why 
so  many  e-businesses  trust  them.  And  why  Compaq’s  Web  server 
market  share  is  28.9%  vs.  Sun’s  14.6%  and  IBM’s  13.1%.  Also, 

Compaq  servers  are  peak-hour  speed 
demons.  Making  customers  happy  and 
e-businesses  grow.  For  example,  after 
its  first  six  months,  drugstore.com 
became  the  7th  largest  e-tail  site  in  the 
U.S.  (according  to  PC  Data,  Inc.,  6/99). 
Their  Compaq  solution  (ProLiant  and  AlphaServer  systems 
running  Oracle 8  )  kept  up  with  the  growth,  as  did  their  equally 
scalable  Compaq  storage.  Another  good  thing:  as  Compaq 
NonStop®  e-Business  Solutions,  AlphaServer  systems  include  a  full 
suite  of  Internet  management  software,  built  in.  For  more,  visit 
www.compaq.com/alwaysopen,  contact  your  reseller  or  call 


Your  server  is 
your  showroom. 


1-800 -AT- COMPAQ. 


Why  Compaq?  _ 

Save  dntiistore.com  CIO  Kal  Raman,  " One  of  the  big  advantages  of  working  with  Compact  is  the  support  we  get.  They  replaced  Sun  platforms 
with  a  seamless  integration  of  Compaq  ProLiant  miming  Windows  NT* and  AlphaServer  systems  running  Tru64  UNIX  m  record  time. 

Left  to  right:  Compaq  AlphaServer,  Compaq  ProLiant,  Compaq  NonStop  1  limalaya 


Better  answers: 
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What’s  It  Like  To  Work  at . . . 
Jockey  International  Inc.? 


■  Interviewee:  Kathy  Breiling, 
application  systems  project 
leader,  a  15-year  veteran 

■  Company:  Jockey  Interna¬ 
tional  Inc.  ( www.jockey.com) 

■  Main  location: 

Kenosha,  Wis. 

■  Where’s  that? 

The  southeast¬ 
ern  corner  of 
Wisconsin,  45 
minutes  from 
Chicago  and  30  minutes  from 
Milwaukee. 

■  Number  of  IT  employees: 

45 

■  Number  of  end  users:  About 
5,000 

■  Other  area  employers: 
Snap-On  Inc.,  Daimler- 
Chrysler,  S.  C.  Johnson  & 

Son  Inc. 

■  Dress :  Business  casual 

■  Workday:  Flextime.  Shifts 
start  at  6:30  a.m.  and  end  at 
5  p.m.,  with  a  half-hour  for 
lunch. 

■  What's  the  building  like?  It’s 
97  years  old.  Jockey  started 
out  as  S.  T.  Cooper  & 

Sons  in  1876  in 
Chicago.  The 
Jockey  brand 
was  born  in 
1935,  when  the 
company 
invented  the  first-ever  men’s 
briefs.  “This  building  was 
originally  a  manufacturing  and 
office  facility,  and  the  front 
has  been  very  well-preserved. 
There’s  no  manufacturing 
here  anymore,  and  they’re 
always  taking  up  more  and 
more  of  the  old  factory  for 
office  space.” 

■  Decor:  “Our  cubicle  walls 
are  upholstered  in  a  total 
1970s  color  scheme  -  burnt 
orange,  avocado  green  and 
harvest  gold.  But  we’re  get¬ 
ting  new  walls  when  we  move 
[within  the  building].  Inside 
the  cubes  you  see  people  in 
their  underwear  all  over  the 
walls  -  people  hang  posters 
of  the  company’s  ads.” 

a  Which  ads  are  the 
favorites?  “For  the  women,  it’s 
a  toss-up  between  the  firemen 
and  the  doctors.  For  the  guys, 
it’s  probably  the  soap  opera 
stars.” 

What's  it  like  to  see  that  in 


the  workplace?  “The  first 
time  you  come  here,  it’s  weird 
because  Jockey  is  very  con¬ 
servative  but  then  there  are 
half-naked  people  all  over  the 
walls.  But  Jockey 
is  very  particular 
about  tasteful 
r-^y  advertising.  So 
no  one  would 
ever  feel  sexu¬ 
ally  harassed 
because  it’s  the  company 
product.” 

■  Must  people  carry  beepers? 
Cell  phones?  When  on-call 

■  Percentage  of  staff  that 
telecommutes  on  a  given  day: 
“Everyone  comes  into  the 
office  every  day.  On  occasion, 
like  if  you  have  a  sick  kid,  you 
might  work  from  home.” 

■  On-site  day  care?  No. 

■  In-house  cafeteria/food 
service:  “Yes,  they  just  built  a 
new  one  in  the  last  two  years.  It 
has  a  high  ceiling,  big  windows 
on  two  walls  and  a  display  case 
on  the  history  of  Jockey.” 

■  The  one  thing  everyone 
complains  about: 

“Probably  our 
little  cubes  and 
the  1970s  walls, 
which  they’re 
fixing.  And 
recently  they  smushed  us  all 
closer  together  to  put  more 
cubes  in,  so  the  walkway  is 
only  about  3  feet  wide.” 

■  Free  refreshments:  None 

■  Little  perks:  A  25%  dis¬ 
count  at  Jockey  outlet  stores; 
social  activities  in  the  sum¬ 
mer,  including  a  sports  league 
with  teams  for  golf,  men’s 
basketball  and  coed  volleyball. 

■  Would  employees  feel  com¬ 
fortable  e-mailing  the  CEO, 
Donna  Wolf  Steigerwaldt? 
“Yes,  definitely.  It’s  a  family- 
owned  business.  The  CEO  is 
very  friendly  and  you  can  chat 
with  her.  Her  daughter  is  the 
executive  VP.  They  walk 
around  to  see  how  you’re  do¬ 
ing,  and  they’re  very  sincere.” 

■  What  accounts  for  your 
longevity  at  the  company?  “It 
is  very  close  to  my  home,  and 
it’s  a  very  family-oriented 
place.  The  people  here  are 
very  good  to  work  for;  you  feel 
appreciated.”  -  Leslie  Goff 


JIM  CHAMPY 

Value  beyond  .com 

IT’S  NOW  AN  OLD  JOKE  on  Wall  Street:  If  you  want  to  in¬ 
crease  the  price  of  a  stock,  just  add  .com  to  its  corporate 
name.  It  might  work,  at  least  temporarily.  The  danger  is  that 
Internet  hype  may  be  masking  what  really  needs  to  happen 
for  IT  to  help  create  corporate  value.  CEOs  know  that  over 
the  long  term,  they  must  create  value  for  their  shareholders.  That 


has  traditionally  meant  some  rational  relation¬ 
ship  between  a  company’s  stock  price  and  its 
profits  —  usually  measured  by  a  company’s 
price/earnings  (P/E)  ratio.  The  stratospheric 
prices  of  Internet  stocks  are  defying  those  tra¬ 
ditional  relationships. 

But  it’s  not  just  the  often-profitless  Internet 
companies  that  are  creating  shareholder  value 
with  high  stock  prices.  Dell  Computer,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  has  logged  a  P/E  ratio  as  high  as  93.  Charles 
Schwab,  the  discount  broker,  had  a  top  P/E  ratio 
of  72.  That’s  compared  with  a  large  bank  or  in¬ 
surance  company  that  might  expect  an  average 
P/E  ratio  between  13  and  18.  A 
large  utility  today  may  have  a  P/E 
ratio  of  only  12. 

It’s  understandable  that  the 
CEO  of  a  bank  or  utility  might 
envy  the  shareholder  values  be¬ 
ing  created  by  technology- 
enabled  companies  like  Dell  and 
Schwab.  Institutional  investors 
are  turning  the  heat  up;  everyone 
wants  to  create  more  shareholder 
value.  This  means  traditional 
companies  will  be  looking  harder 
to  find  a  silver  bullet  in  IT  or  the 
Internet  to  improve  their  stock 
prices.  Sorry  —  there  are  no  sil¬ 
ver  bullets,  and  .com  alone  won’t 
work  in  the  long  term. 

But  look  more  closely  at  the 
way  markets  are  valuing  stocks. 

It  provides  a  clue  about  how  IT 
can  increase  corporate  value. 

First,  recognize  that  most  old¬ 
er,  large  companies  have  built 
vertically  integrated  operations. 

They  pride  themselves  on  being 
able  to  do  everything  themselves. 

General  Motors  is  the  classic  ex¬ 
ample  of  a  vertically  integrated 
company.  And  most  large  banks, 
manufacturers  and  utilities  look  the  same.  For 
the  past  50  years,  we  have  been  using  IT  to  try 
to  make  vertical  integration  work.  The  stock 
market  is  telling  us  that  investors  no  longer  put 
a  premium  on  those  kinds  of  operations.  They 
are  too  expensive  and  too  frozen  in  their  struc¬ 
tures. 

Rather,  the  market  is  telling  us  that  value  is 
created  through  horizontal  integration.  A  hori¬ 


zontally  integrated  company  is  one  that  usually 
does  one  thing  exceptionally  well  and  depends 
on  others  for  additional  products  and  services. 
When  IT  is  used  to  create  horizontal  linkages, 
value  is  created. 

When  you  look  closely  at  Dell  or  Schwab, 
that’s  what  you  see.  Dell  used  IT  to  perfect  its 
build-to-order  business  model,  linking  suppli¬ 
ers  and  customers.  In  doing  so,  it  dramatically 
improved  its  business  performance  by  eliminat¬ 
ing  inventories.  Schwab  has  used  IT  to  offer 
customers  an  ability  to  spend,  invest  and  track 
money.  Schwab  has  also  been  innovative  in  of¬ 
fering  customers  the  investment 
products  of  its  competitors. 

Both  Dell  and  Schwab  have 
leveraged  the  Internet.  Dell  uses 
it  to  go  direct  to  customers,  and 
Schwab  has  pioneered  online 
trading.  But  it  isn’t  the  Internet 
alone  that  has  boosted  the  value 
of  these  companies.  Rather,  they 
have  used  the  Internet  and  IT  to 
change  their  operating  models  to 
create  horizontal  integration  be¬ 
tween  their  customers  and  sup¬ 
pliers.  This  enables  an  agility  that 
both  Dell  and  Schwab  exhibit. 

But  don’t  expect  Wall  Street  or 
its  analysts  to  understand  how  IT 
investments  enable  horizontal  in¬ 
tegration.  Markets  and  analysts 
don’t  have  the  patience  to  do 
that.  What  investors  do  under¬ 
stand  and  look  for  is  a  new  busi¬ 
ness  model  that  can  assure  both 
growth  and  profits.  That’s  when 
they  will  reward  a  company  with 
an  exceptional  P/E  ratio. 

On  the  other  hand,  CEOs  must 
understand  the  relationship  be¬ 
tween  IT  and  horizontal  integra¬ 
tion.  New  business  models  — 
like  those  of  Dell  and  Schwab  —  won’t  emerge 
without  massive  operational  and  organizational 
change.  CEOs  need  to  have  the  ambition  and 
appetite  for  change  to  make  that  happen.  I 


Champy  is  chairman  of  consulting  at  Perot  Systems 
Corp.  in  Cambridge,  Mass.  Contact  him  at 
JimChampy@ps.net.  His  newspaper  columns 
are  syndicated  by  Tribune  Media  Services. 


When  IT  is 
used  to  create 
horizontal 
linkages, 
value  is 
created. 


Is  waiting  for 
information 
costing  your 
finance 


Your  finance  team  plays  a  pivotal  role  in  reaching  your  company’s 
business  goals... a  role  that  goes  way  beyond  keeping  score.  With 
CFO  Vision™,  you  can  give  the  team  a  complete  and  integrated 
financial  management  solution.  One  that  leverages  technology  for 
true  competitive  advantage,  while  reducing  reliance  on  your  IT  staff. 


The  software,  the  support,  and  the  strategy 
to  put  your  financial  team  at  the  center  of 
enterprise  decision  making. 

Learn  more  with  our  free  guide  and  video, 
available  by  visiting  www.sas.com/gocfo  or 
giving  us  a  call  at  919.677.8200. 


team  the 
game? 


reach  your  business  goals 

CFOVisiorf 


—  Integrated  online  analytical  processing  (OLAP)  for  unlimited 
views  of  business  information — by  customer,  product  line,  market 
sector,  geographic  boundary,  and  more — in  any  currency  including 
the  euro 


—  Flexible  system  maintenance  for  reacting  quickly  to  changing  business 
drivers:  acquisitions,  mergers,  and  organizational  realignments 


—  Data  warehousing  and  financial  intelligence  for  turning  dispersed 
financial  and  non-financial  data — from  any  source  including 
ORACLE®  and  SAP— into  online  business  information 


The  Business  of  Better  Decision  Making 


www.sas.com/gocfo  E-mail:  cw@sas.com  919.677.8200 


In  Canada  phone  1.877.SAS.INST.  SAS  and  all  other  SAS  Institute  Inc.  product  or  service  names  are  registered  trademarks  or  trademarks  of  SAS  Institute  Inc.  in  the  USAand  other  countries 
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■  THIS  WON’T  HURT  A  BIT.  m*  l  W 

mtk  YOU’RE  EITHER  AT  THE  DENTIST 
ABOUT  TO  BE  DRILLED.  TTWBMl 

m  OR  FACING  MAIL  MIGRATION. 


We  feel  your  pain.  Seriously.  When  you 
upgrade  or  migrate  with  Lotus,*  the  global 
messaging  leader  with  more  than  42  million 
seats,  you  benefit  from  years  of  experience. 
The  direct  result  is  a  comprehensive  program 
called  Super.move”  that  will  help  make  your 


Introducing  SUPER. MOVE. 

Mail  migration  made  simple. 


migration  as  simple  and  efficient  as  super¬ 
humanly  possible.  It  will  guide  you  through  all 
stages  without  leaving  you  hanging.  Ever. 

Put  another  way,  this  means  better  than 
99.9%  reliability*  Because  Lotus  is  one  of 
the  most  reliable  and  lowest  maintenance 
messaging  and  collaboration  solutions,  you 
won’t  need  to  constantly  worry  about  it.  No 
matter  how  many  users  are  added  or  how 
much  your  business  grows. 


SUPERHUMA  I  PAIN  RELIEF 


While  some  dream  about  a  life  of  ease, 
we’re  doing  our  utmost  to  make  that  a  reality 
for  you. 

Which  brings  us  to  the  newest  version  of 
Lotus  Notes®  and  Domino”  Release  5.  With  it, 
you  get  complete  control  over  your  messaging 
infrastructure.  Thanks  to  its  specialized  admin¬ 
istration  tools,  remote  server  administration 
and  centralized  user  management,  you  can 
check  on  your  system  and  get  a  comprehensive 
picture  of  what’s  happening,  no  matter  where 
on  Earth  you  are.  No  matter  when. 


For  your  users,  the  new  Notes  and  Domino 
has  a  customizable,  browserlike  interface  that’s 
more  intuitive  and  will  make  the  transition 
easier  and  require  less  training.  This  means 
fewer  headaches  for  you  and  your  end  users. 

We’re  not  kidding  about  making  this  less 
of  a  pain. 

Notes  and  Domino  will  fit  seamlessly  into 
your  infrastructure  and  run  on  nine  different 
platforms,  plus  integrate  with  databases  and 
legacy  applications.  Incidentally,  most  IBM 
Netfmity®  servers  include  Domino  Mail  Server 
at  no  extra  charge. 

We’re  not  just  talking  about  switching  to 
another  e-mail  system  here.  We’re  talking  about 
advantages  like  industrial-strength  calendaring 
and  scheduling,  mobile  computing,  fax  and 
pager  gateways,  and  last  but  certainly  not  least, 
robust  never-fail  e-mail. 

Superhuman  software  means  you  know  what’s 
happening.  And  that  you  can  do  anything.  In  this 
case,  that  includes  mail  migration. 


SO  LET’S  GET  DOWN  TO  IT 


Register  now  for  the  Super.move  program 
by  visiting  www.lotus.com/supermove  or  call 
1  800  872-3387,  ext.  E509,  and  get  a  free  90-day 
trial  of  the  Lotus  Domino  R5  messaging  server 
and  Lotus  Notes  R5  client. 


SUPER.HUMAN.SOFTWARE 


C 


p . .  ry-\ 

WE  MOVED  TO 

SUPER.HUMAN.SOFTWARE 


ONLY  LOTUS  OFFERS: 

•  Integrated  user  interface  includes 
e-mail,  calendaring  &  scheduling 
and  direct  Web  access. 

•Compatibility  with  existing 
systems  and  platforms. 

•  Rock-solid  reliability  from  the 
leader  in  mail  and  messaging. 

•  Migrate  at  your  own  pace. 

Grow  as  your  system  grows. 


V _ J 

SUPER.MOVE  MIGRATION 
EVALUATION  KIT 

The  Super.move  program  is  a  com¬ 
mitment  to  help  you  upgrade  or 
migrate  efficiently  and  comfortably. 
This  includes  a  collection  of  solutions 
such  as  special  pricing,  education, 
support  and  the  tools  required  to 
grow  at  your  own  pace. 


Lotus. 


An  IBM  Company 
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NORTHEASTERN  UNIVERSITY  alum  Lewis 
Levine:  “The  curriculum  is  very  focused” 


Quick:  Which  schools 
are  the  hottest  tickets  for 
technology-related  MBAs? 
Harvard? 

MIT? 

Stanford? 

Berkeley? 

Guess  again 
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BY  BRONWYN  FRYER 

udging  by  the  recent  results  of 
our  annual  survey,  the  best  MBA 
programs  for  would-be  CIOs 
and  technology-sawy  exectives 
are  all  dark  horses  —  with  Bos¬ 
ton’s  Northeastern  University, 
the  University  of  Texas  at  Austin,  the 
University  of  Maryland  at  College  Park 
and  the  University  of  Alabama  at 
Tuscaloosa  leading  the  way. 

This  past  spring  and  summer,  Com- 
puterworld  surveyed  1,000  campus 
recruiters  to  discover  25  schools  that 
did  the  best  job  of  preparing  students 
to  be  tomorrow’s  technology  leaders. 

We  then  surveyed  63  schools  from  the 
recruiters’  top  choices  to  find  out  what 
the  schools’  techno-MBA  programs 
consisted  of  and  what  their  placement 
rates  were  for  graduates. 

Typically,  techno-MBA  programs  are 
hybrids:  Using  a  real-world,  hands-on 
problem-solving  approach,  they  com¬ 
bine  standard  MBA  courses  in  account¬ 
ing,  finance,  marketing  and  so  on  with 
a  solid  background  in  technology.  The 
programs  teach  engineering  and  com¬ 
puter  science  students  to  become  top 
businesspeople  with  good  communica¬ 
tion  skills;  likewise,  they  teach  people 
with  business  or  communication  back¬ 
grounds  to  become  savvy  technologists. 

Surprisingly,  none  of  the  usual  MBA- 
program  suspects,  such  as  MIT’s  Sloan 
School  of  Management,  Carnegie- 
Mellon  University  and  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania’s  Wharton  School, 
made  our  top  25  list  for  techno-MBAs. 

For  years,  CIOs  have  complained 
loudly  that  college  graduates  are  ill- 
prepared  to  become  information  tech¬ 
nology  leaders  —  a  sentiment  that’s 
frequently  echoed  by  students  them¬ 
selves.  Even  such  elite  institutions  as 
MIT  haven’t  produced  enough  of  the 
kinds  of  techno-sawy  MBA  graduates 
that  companies  say  they  really  need. 

The  reason  for  this,  says  Howard 
Frank,  dean  of  the  University  of  Mary¬ 
land’s  business  school,  is  that  the  elite 
MBA  programs  have  their  hands  full 
training  standard-fare  MBA  students. 

“The  big  schools  are  doing  a  great 
job  at  training  MBAs,”  says  Frank,  who 
also  happens  to  be  a  senior  fellow  at 
the  prestigious  Wharton  School.  “They 
don’t  have  the  pressing  need  to  move 
as  rapidly  into  technology  programs.” 

That  has  left  lesser-known  schools 
with  a  wide  opportunity  to  compete  on 
a  technology  basis. 

“Our  excitement  [with]  techno-MBA 
grads  is  due  to  the  fact  that  they  not 
only  have  excellent  technology  skills, 
but  they  also  understand  the  strategic, 
business  application  of  technology,” 
says  Dennis  Jones,  senior  vice  presi¬ 
dent  and  CIO  at  Federal  Express  Corp. 
in  Memphis,  who  culls  many  recruits 
from  the  University  of  Texas.  “In  addi¬ 


tion,  their  communication  skills  are  su¬ 
perb.  They’re  able  to  cogently  present 
business  cases  for  the  deployment  of 
technology  into  strategic  projects.” 

Techno-MBA  programs  are  working 
hard  to  offer  what  the  famous  programs 
—  at  least  so  far  —  haven’t  really  deliv¬ 
ered:  well-prepared,  carefully  trained 
technologists  with  good  communica¬ 
tion  skills,  and  skillful  communicators 
with  a  good  grasp  of  technology. 

“We’ve  developed  a  strategy  to  dif¬ 
ferentiate  ourselves  along  the  lines  of 
technology,  entrepreneurship  and 
global  knowledge  management,”  says 
Frank. 

Elite  schools  won’t  be  able  to  sit  on 
their  laurels  much  longer,  as  the  results 
of  this  year’s  techno-MBA  survey  sound 
a  wake-up  call.  In  a  prescient  June  14 
interview  with  Computerworld,  Richard 
Schmalensee,  dean  of  MIT’s  Sloan 
School  of  Management,  confessed  that 
MIT  is  “awake,  but  we  may  still  get 
crushed”  if  changes  aren’t  made  in  its 
current  education  programs. 

In  nearly  all  cases,  graduates  of  the 
best  techno-MBA  programs  receive 
multiple  job  offers,  often  landing  posi¬ 
tions  that  pay  $80,000  to  $100,000  per 
year  or  more  and  offer  perks  such  as 
lucrative  stock  options.  “Before  I  went 
to  graduate  school,  I  received  no  stock 
options  from  the  companies  I  worked 
at,”  says  Charity  Elkins,  who  is  a  pro¬ 
gram  manager  at  Microsoft  Corp.  in 
Redmond,  Wash.  “After  I  graduated,  I 
was  granted  copious  options.” 

What  else  do  the  best  techno-MBA 
programs  offer?  The  following  profiles 
provide  a  full  picture  of  the  curricula 
offered  by  the  four  top-rated  techno- 
MBA  programs  in  the  Computerworld 
survey: 


1  Northeastern  University,  Boston 
www.cba.neu.edu 
Phone:  (617)373-4777 


Northeastern  University 


Neighbor  to  Harvard  University  and 
MIT  in  Cambridge,  Mass.,  Northeast¬ 
ern  is  the  best  school  for  getting  a 
techno-MBA,  according  to  our  survey. 
Billing  itself  as  “the  premium  program 
in  New  England  for  fast-track  managers 
in  high-tech  product  and  services  in¬ 
dustries,”  Northeastern’s  High  Technol¬ 
ogy  MBA  program  works  closely  with 
regional  companies  —  from  Fortune 
500  corporations  to  start-ups  —  in  the 
systems  and  software,  financial  ser¬ 


vices,  health  care  and  biotechnology 
industries. 

Faculty  to  Student  Ratio:  l-to-3.  The  pro¬ 
gram  takes  in  40  to  45  students  out  of 
roughly  100  applicants  each  year. 
Curriculum:  Northeastern’s  curriculum 
combines  courses  in  marketing, 
finance,  team  leadership  and  “organi¬ 
zational  transformation.”  Fifteen  fac¬ 
ulty  members  teach  courses  such  as 
Innovating  Strategies  in  High-Tech 
Environments,  Analytical  Models  and 
Methods  for  Managerial  Applications, 
Strategies  for  Companies  in  Crisis  and 
Strategic  Management  of  Supply 
Chains. 

“We  take  technical  people  and  teach 
them  how  to  manage  in  a  fast-changing 
environment,”  says  program  adminis¬ 
trator  Kate  Klepper.  All  students  work 
while  enrolled  in  the  courses.  Classes 
are  held  at  night  and  on  one  Saturday, 
every  other  week. 

Special  Feature:  The  school  is  home  to 
the  Center  for  Technological  Entrepre¬ 
neurship,  which  hosts  a  $60,000  Busi¬ 
ness  Plan  Competition  and  sponsors 
other  awards,  hosts  speakers  and 
brings  together  entrepreneurial  leaders 
and  students.  The  result:  Northeastern 
is  second  only  to  MIT  in  spawning 
high-tech  entrepreneurs  in  the  Boston 
area. 

Getting  In:  Tough.  The  majority  of 
enrollees  are  career  engineers  and 
computer  scientists  who  already  hold 
jobs  in  management  or  have  postgradu¬ 
ate  degrees,  and  there’s  a  waiting  list  to 
get  in.  Graduate  Management  Admis¬ 
sion  Test  (GMAT)  scores  tend  to  be  in 
the  600s.  All  applicants  are  required  to 
have  a  personal  interview  with  Klepper. 
Placement  Record:  Upon  graduation,  half 
the  students  change  jobs  and  receive 
promotions,  with  an  average  26% 
salary  increase  over  two  years. 

Alumnus  Comment:  “The  curriculum  is 
very  focused,  and  the  students  tend  to 
have  a  lot  in  common.  The  program  is 
a  great  differentiator,  and  it  will  make 
me  a  more  valuable  employee  for  my 
next  managerial  position,”  says  Lewis 
Levine,  director  of  software  develop¬ 
ment  at  Visualization  Technology  Inc. 
in  Wilmington,  Mass. 

University  of  Texas  at  Austin 
http://texasinfo.bus.texas. 
edu/home.asp 
Phone:  (512)  471-5900 

The  University  of  Texas  at  Austin’s 
Information  Management  concentra¬ 
tion  is  one  of  the  better-known  pro¬ 
grams  for  techno-MBAs,  having  occu¬ 
pied  the  No.  2  position  in  our  last 
survey,  conducted  in  1997.  The  school 
boasts  leading  programs  in  many  areas, 
but  technology,  entrepreneurship  and 
globalization  represent  three  areas  of 
special  strength. 

Continued  on  page  59 


YOU  CANT 
ESCAPE  FROM 
THIS  SCHOOL 
WITHOUT  A 
CROSS-CUTTING 
UNDERSTANDING 
OF  BOTH 
BUSINESS  AND 
TECHNOLOGY. 

HOWARD  FRANK. 

BUSINESS  SCHOOL  DEAN, 
UNIVERSITY  OF  MARYLAND 
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COMPUTERWORLD’S  TOP  25  TECHNO-MBA  SCHOOLS 


College/University  Average  Ratio  of 

GMAT  Score  Faculty  to 

Students 

%  of  Grad 
Classes  With 
Fewer  Than 
25  Students 

%  of  Grad  %  of  Grad 

Classes  With  Classes  That 

Internships  Require 

“Real-World” 
Problem- 
Solving 

%  Faculty 
w/Ph.D. 
or  DBA 

Number  of  %  of  Spring  Average  Annual  Annual 

Graduates  1998  Grads  Salary  of  Tuition  for  Tuition  for 

in  Spring  Accepting  Spring  1998  In-State  Out-of-State 

1998  Employment  Graduates  Students  Students 

Within  6  Mos. 
of  Graduation 

1.  Northeastern  University,  Boston  cin 

www.ccs.neu.edu  D  u 

1-3 

100% 

100% 

100% 

100% 

40 

— 

100% 

$79,120 

$23,100 

$23,100 

2.  University  of  Texas  at  Austin 

www.bus.utexas.edu  DDU 

1=18 

55% 

100% 

100% 

100% 

80 

100% 

$70,346 

$6,144 

$15,354 

3.  University  of  Maryland,  College  Park  p *o 

www.rhsmith.umd.edu 

1-11 

40% 

90% 

60% 

100% 

47 

100% 

$65,324 

$9,860 

$14,090 

4.  University  of  Alabama,  Tuscaloosa  p^p 

www.cba.ua.edu 

1-7 

100% 

100% 

100% 

100% 

15 

100% 

$59,000 

$2,600 

$7,200 

5.  University  of  California,  Irvine  ppr, 

www.gsm.uci.edu 

1-7 

50% 

86% 

50% 

100% 

37 

100% 

$106,200 

$11,192 

$20,576 

6.  University  of  Illinois,  Urbana-Champaign  p,p 
Champaign,  www.mba.cba.uiuc.edu  D  D 

1-4 

35% 

100% 

80% 

. 

100% 

29 

100% 

$55,500 

$11,788 

$18,546 

7.  Purdue  University,  West  Lafayette,  Ind. 

www.mgmt.purdue.edu 

1-3 

100% 

95% 

50% 

100% 

17 

100% 

$88,343 

$7,176 

$15,424 

8.  Southwest  Missouri  State  University,  ppp 
Springfield,  www.mscis.smsu.edu  30U 

1-20 

100% 

100% 

........ 

60% 

. 

100% 

17 

100% 

$62,000 

$6,210 

$6,210 

9.  Carnegie  Mellon  University,  Pittsburgh  pp , 

www.gsia.cmu.edu 

1-5 

0% 

100% 

25% 

100% 

52 

100% 

$82,824 

$25,130 

$25,130 

10. University  of  Florida,  Gainesville  ppp 

www.cba.ufl.edu 

1-20 

100% 

85% 

25% 

100% 

45 

100% 

$60,000 

$2,800 

$8,100 

$16,162 

11.  University  of  Minnesota,  Minneapolis  ppy 

www.csom.umn.edu  03 ' 

1=10 

40% 

100% 

30% 

100% 

75 

100% 

$69,615 

$11,430 

12.  University  of  Pennsylvania,  ppp 

Philadelphia,  www.wharton.upenn.com  003 

1-9 

44% 

100% 

50% 

100% 

55 

100% 

$96,750 

$26,290 

$26,290 

13.  University  of  Southern  California,  ppp 

Los  Angeles,  www.marshall.usc.edu 

1-15 

0% 

90% 

100% 

70% 

150 

. 

100% 

$80,000 

111 . . .  11 "  1  1 

$23,958 

$23,958 

14.  Temple  University,  Philadelphia  ppp 

www.sbm.temple.edu  33U 

1-5 

100% 

40% 

30% 

100% 

40 

100% 

$55,000 

$6,100 

$8,500 

15.  Arizona  State  University,  Tempe  pp, 

www.cob.aus.edu/MBA  DU 

1-12 

38% 

62% 

76% 

100% 

74 

98% 

$72,500 

$4,160 

$11,112 

16.  Bentley  College,  Waltham,  Mass.  ppy 

www.bentley.edu  33 ' 

1-8 

44% 

78% 

65% 

100% 

41 

100% 

$60,721 

$20,050 

$20,050 

17.  Georgia  Institute  of  Technology,  pop 

Atlanta,  www.iac.gatech.edu/dupree  33*- 

1-10 

0% 

100% 

100% 

100% 

25 

100% 

$67,200 

$3,600 

$12,400 

18.  University  of  Georgia,  Athens  pop 

www.cba.uga.edu  333 

1-27 

33% 

20% 

80% 

100% 

35 

100% 

$48,400 

$4,092 

$12,840 

19.  Northern  Illinois  University,  DeKalb  ppp 

www.cob.niu.edu  333 

1-15 

80% 

90% 

80% 

90% 

25 

100% 

$48,000 

$3,703 

$7,879 

20.  Brigham  Young  University,  Provo,  Utah  p  ,p 

www.msm.byu.edu/programs/mism  3^3 

1-8 

64% 

100% 

22% 

100% 

4 

100% 

$51,250 

$2,560 

$3,840 

21.  University  of  Virginia,  Charlottesville  pop 

www.commerce.virginia.edu/ms-mis  D^u 

1-20 

j _ 

80% 

100% 

25% 

90%  28 

100% 

$52,000 

$5,000 

$15,000 

22.  Texas  A&M  University,  College  Station  pop 

www.tamu.edu/cba  3*-3 

13-97 

15% 

85% 

: 

67%  100% 

23 

100% 

$52,691 

$3,277 

$8,389 

23. University  of  Connecticut,  Storrs  ppo 

www.sba.uconn.edu  333 

1-6 

100% 

75% 

50% 

100% 

10 

100% 

$75,000 

$6,230 

$14,654 

24.  Miami  University,  Oxford,  Ohio  pop 

www.muohio.edu  333 

9-10 

100% 

15% 

66% 

78% 

9 

100% 

$49,000 

$5,800 

$13,000 

25.  California  State  University,  pp . 

Sacramento,  www.csus.edu/mis  °3^ 

10-197 

60% 

100% 

40% 

.....  . 

100% 

S 

15  100% 

1  1 

$55,000 

$1,006 

$3,220 

In  January,  Computerworld conducted  a  two-part  survey.  We  polled  1,000  campus  recruiters  on  their  picks  for  the  top  10  techno-MBA  programs,  based  on  a  list  from  the  American  Assembly  of  Collegiate  Schools  of 
Business.  Based  on  those  results,  we  sent  surveys  to  approximately  350  U.S.  colleges  and  universities  that  offered  graduate  programs.  We  asked  the  deans  of  each  institution  about  the  technology-focused  programs 
offered  at  their  school,  the  faculty-to-student  ratio,  education  and  background  of  professors,  internships  and  career^^^^^Hankings  were  based  on  several  criteria,  each  given  equal  weight  and  scored  separately. 
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Continued  from  page  57 
Faculty  to  Student  Ratio:  l-to-8. 

Curriculum:  Students  take  standard 
core  courses  of  the  MBA  program  — 
accounting,  statistics,  economics  and 
a  choice  of  marketing,  operations  or 
management  courses.  In  addition,  they 
take  a  set  of  courses  in  the  design,  con¬ 
struction  and  control  of  information, 
information  strategy  and  new  business 
models.  In  their  second  year,  students 
select  from  elective  courses  in  areas 
such  as  technology  strategies,  e-com¬ 
merce  and  financial  information  man¬ 
agement. 


University  of  Texas  at  Austin 

Special  Feature:  In  the  first  year,  stu¬ 
dents  are  paired  in  a  “cohort  system.” 

“We  identify  the  technical  and  the 
nontechnical  people  and  make  them 
live  together  for  two  years,”  says  pro¬ 
gram  director  Tim  Ruefli.  “They  learn 
to  speak  each  other’s  language.” 

The  result:  “Our  people  tend  to  be 
used  as  change  agents,”  who  are 
known  for  their  propensity  for  team¬ 
work,  Ruefli  says.  Students  work  on 
real-world  projects  with  organizations 
including  Fannie  Mae,  Cisco  Systems 
Inc.  and  Dell  Computer  Corp.;  profes¬ 
sors  team-teach  with  CEOs  and  ven¬ 
ture  capitalists. 

Getting  In:  Deceptively  difficult.  The 
school  reports  it  doesn’t  require  mini¬ 
mum  grade-point  average  (GPA)  or 
GMAT  scores,  personal  interviews  or 
previous  coursework  in  management 
or  business  administration,  but  grades 
and  letters  of  recommendation  do 
matter,  says  Ruefli.  The  program  also 
requires  the  equivalent  of  two  years 
of  full-time  work  experience,  but  the 
average  is  four  years.  You’ll  need  to  be 
proficient  in  business  calculus,  spread¬ 
sheet  applications  and  communication 
skills,  too. 

Placement  Record:  Of  100  graduates  last 
year,  all  landed  jobs.  The  average 
number  of  offers  received  was  2.3, 
and  the  average  annual  salary  was 


$100,000,  plus  bonus. 

Alumnus  Comment:  “Enrolling  in  the 
MBA  program  at  University  of  Texas 
was  the  best  money  I  ever  spent,”  says 
Charity  Elkins,  program  manager  at 
Microsoft. 

3  University  of  Maryland 
http://www.rhsmith.umd. 
edu:8001/mbams/ 

Phone:  (301)  405-2279 

The  University  of  Maryland’s  large 
techno-MBA  program  has  so  closely 
intertwined  its  standard  MBA  courses 
with  technology  that  every  student  gets 
a  solid  grounding  in  both  business  and 
technology.  “You  can’t  escape  from  this 
school  without  a  cross-cutting  under¬ 
standing  of  both  business  and  technol¬ 
ogy,”  says  Dean  Howard  Frank. 
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University  of  Maryland 

Faculty  to  Student  Ratio:  l-to-20. 
Curriculum:  The  MBA  program  offers  an 
enormous  number  of  cross-functional 
courses;  students  combine  standard 
MBA  courses  (accounting,  marketing, 
management  and  so  on)  and  concen¬ 
trate  in  areas  such  as  logistics/supply- 
chain  management,  e-commerce  and 
business  telecommunications.  Each 
area  of  concentration  includes  IT-spe- 
cific  courses;  a  student  with  a  concen¬ 
tration  in  information  systems  takes 
courses  in  areas  such  as  decision-sup- 
port  systems,  e-commerce  or  telecom¬ 
munications  and  computer  networks. 
The  concentration  in  e-commerce  cov¬ 
ers  development,  implementation  and 
management  of  e-commerce  systems 
and  more. 

Special  Feature:  Highly  diverse,  with 
plenty  of  hands-on  practice.  Of  full- 
and  part-time  MBA  students,  39%  are 


women  (Carly  Fiorina,  the  newly 
named  CEO  of  Hewlett-Packard  Co., 
received  her  MBA  from  the  university 
in  1980),  15%  are  African-American  or 
Hispanic  and  36%  are  international.  It’s 
also  huge,  with  400  full-time  and  450 
part-time  MBA  students. 

Getting  In:  The  graduate  school  requires 
a  B  average  or  3.0  GPA.  Letters  of  rec¬ 
ommendation  are  important.  Students 
have  worked  an  average  of  4.3  years; 
GMAT  scores  range  from  580  to  710. 
Placement  Record:  100%.  Graduates 
receive  an  average  of  2.3  job  offers; 

35%  of  graduates  go  into  the  high-tech 
arena,  most  into  consulting.  Salaries 
range  from  $85,000  to  $90,000  per  year 
upon  graduation. 

Student  Comment:  “The  program  fills 
in  a  lot  of  gaps  in  my  knowledge.  It’s 
given  me  a  much  broader  business 
perspective  in  my  understanding  of 
technical  projects.  The  school  also  has 
an  excellent  technology  infrastructure; 
as  soon  as  something  new  comes  out, 
we’re  working  with  it,”  says  Alan  Pot¬ 
ter,  a  second-year  MBA  student  and  IT 
consultant. 

4  University  of  Alabama 

http://www.cba.ua.edu/mis 
Phone:  (205)  348-4537 

As  a  secret  source  of  techno-MBAs,  the 
University  of  Alabama  takes  unlikely 
undergraduate  students  —  those  with 
bachelor’s  degrees  in  science  or  liberal 
arts  —  under  its  academic  wing.  And  its 
unlikely  curriculum  molds  wet-behind- 
the-ears  students  into  tomorrow’s  lead¬ 
ers  through  a  program  of  immersion. 

“We  try  to  fill  a  niche  by  bringing 
the  highest  value-added  to  a  master’s 
program,”  says  Joanne  Hale,  the  assis¬ 
tant  professor  of  MIS  in  charge  of  the 
MBA  program’s  systems  consulting 
concentration.  “We  take  liberal  arts 
undergraduates  with  no  work  experi¬ 
ence  and  turn  them  into  great  man¬ 
agers.”  The  unique  “boot-camp”  ap¬ 
proach  is  tough,  but  it  works. 

Faculty  to  Student  Ratio:  l-to-4. 

Curriculum:  The  first  year  consists  of 
lock-step  MBA  courses  such  as  finance, 
economics,  management  and  market¬ 


WE  TAKE  TECHNICAL 
PEOPLE  AND  TEACH 
THEM  HOW  TO  MANAGE 
IN  A  FAST-CHANGING 
ENVIRONMENT. 


ing.  The  handful  of  students  who  are 
chosen  to  take  part  in  the  systems  con¬ 
sulting  concentration  are  put  through 
the  boot  camp,  then  assigned  intern¬ 
ships  that  place  them  in  positions  of 
responsibility  at  various  firms. 

In  their  second  year,  students  are 
required  to  produce  a  project  case 
study  based  on  their  work  experience. 
Before  they  graduate,  they  are  paired 
with  finishing  MBA  candidates  in  a 
mentor-student  relationship,  in  which 
they  work  on  large-scale  commercial 
projects.  “We  take  students  all  the  way 
through  the  life  cycle  of  the  project,” 
says  Hale.  The  crowning  moment 
comes  when  MBA  students  present  the 
results  of  their  projects  to  the  execu¬ 
tive  board  of  the  company  for  which 
they  have  worked. 

Special  Feature:  The  requisite  boot 
camp,  which  occurs  between  the  first 
and  second  years,  is  the  educational 
equivalent  of  combat  training.  Working 
72  hours  per  week  over  a  course  of 
three  weeks,  students  take  back-to- 
back  courses  covering  telecommunica¬ 
tions,  programming,  database  manage¬ 
ment  and  so  on. 

Then  they’re  placed  in  managed 
internships,  in  which  during  the  next 
several  months,  they  put  into  practice 
everything  they’ve  learned.  Working 
with  MBA  “mentors”  in  the  final  stages 
of  the  program,  they  also  meet  with 
their  instructors  every  two  weeks.  “It’s 
total  immersion,”  says  Hale. 


KATE  KLEPPER. 
PROGRAM  ADMINISTRATOR. 
NORTHEASTERN  UNIVERSITY 


University  of  Alabama 

Getting  In:  Students  are  mostly  liberal 
arts  undergraduates  with  no  work 
experience;  for  this  reason,  test  scores 
and  GPAs  really  count.  The  minimum 
GPA  is  set  at  3.25;  the  average  GMAT 
score  is  630.  “We  look  for  well-rounded 
people  who  have  a  diversity  of  interests, 
like  working  in  teams  and  as  mentors 
and  are  real  problem-solvers,”  says  Hale. 
Placement  Ratio:  All  14  of  the  May  grad¬ 
uates  landed  promised  jobs.  Starting 
salaries  range  from  $55,000  to  $75,000 
per  year  —  not  bad  for  students  with 
no  or  little  previous  work  experience. 
Alumnus  Comment:  “The  program  was 
very  demanding.  Professors  expected 
us  to  pick  up  information  quickly.  The 
program  prepared  me  for  managing  a 
large  leadership  role  in  my  career,”  says 
Jill  Cornelius  Irvin  (class  of ’97),  a 
principal  at  Computer  Science  Corp.  I 

Fryer  is  a  freelance  writer  in  Santa 
Cruz,  Calif 
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n/IISSIOIXI:  When  Bank  of  America  invested  in  new  technology,  they  knew  success  required  that  people  could 
use  it.  But  how?  Traditional  training  was  too  slow;  hiring  new  employees  too  expensive.  Lockheed  Martins  solution: 
a  business-smart  process  called  reskilling.  It  uses  real  projects  to  teach  new  skills,  guided  by  experienced  coaches. 
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SUCCESS:  Reskilling  did  more  than  train  people  to  run  computer  systems;  it  taught  people  to  rethink 
how  they  used  those  systems.  The  result:  competitiveness  sharply  higher  across  the  company,  and  a  workforce 
with  lower  turnover.  To  see  what  Lockheed  Martin  IT  expertise  can  do  for  you,  visit  www.lockheedmartin.com. 
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Technodisciplines 


According  to  the  federal  government,  93,320  master’s  degrees  in 
business  administration  and  administrative  services  were  award¬ 
ed  in  1996,  of  which  2,554 fall  into  the  “ techno-MBA ”  category. 
Those  degree  holders  specialized  in  the  following: 


Management  information 
systems  and  business 
data  processing,  general 


GRAD 
HELP 
YOUR 
COMPANY? 

Experts  say  they  can  help  bridge 
the  technology-business  gap,  but 
you  may  have  to  fight  with  other 
firms  to  bring  them  aboard 


Business  systems  networking 
and  telecommunications 

Business  information  and  data 
processing  systems,  or  other 

Business  systems  analysis 
and  design 


SOURCE:  U.S,  DEPT.  OF  EDUCATION.  NATIONAL  CENTER  FOR  EDUCATION  STATISTICS 
INTEGRATED  POST-SECONDARY  EDUCATION  DATA  SYSTEM  "COMPLETIONS"  SURVEYS. 


ACADEMIC  YEARS  1991-92  THROUGH  1995-96. 


BY  FAWN  FITTER 

bout  A  decade  ago,  informa¬ 
tion  technology  hiring  managers 
began  to  notice  a  new  breed  of 
candidates  for  management  po¬ 
sitions:  the  techno-MBAs,  or 
business  school  graduates 
whose  studies  focused  on  how  technol¬ 
ogy  supports  business  processes. 

Blending  technical  know-how  with 
strategic  analysis,  these  hybrids  quick¬ 
ly  became  hot  properties.  The  compa¬ 
nies  that  hired  them  expected  a  higher 
level  of  performance  —  not  necessarily 
that  the  graduates  would  be  able  to 
build  both  a  database  and  a  marketing 


strategy,  but  certainly  that  they  would 
understand  the  role  technology  could 
play  in  building  a  business. 

After  several  years  of  management/ 
IT  cross-pollination,  have  companies 
gotten  what  they  expected? 

Paul  Renard,  vice  president  of  stan¬ 
dard  procurement  systems  at  Ameri¬ 
can  Management  Systems  in  Fairfax, 
Va.,  responds  with  an  enthusiastic 
“yes.”  He  says  the  techno-MBAs  the 
business  and  IT  consulting  firm  has 
recruited  have  stayed  longer  than  em¬ 
ployees  with  standard  MBAs  and,  in 
fact,  “bring  more  to  the  table.” 

“Two  years  ago,  I  was  saying  that  it’s 


nice  to  have  MBAs  who  are  grounded 
in  the  real  world  and  interested  in 
working  with  technology,”  Renard 
says.  “Today,  if  all  other  things  are 
equal,  I  prefer  to  hire  someone  with  . . . 
a  technology  focus  and  an  MBA.  Their 
ability  to  provide  value  is  higher.  In  an 
organization  that  expects  you  to  walk 
in  the  door  and  start  producing  right 
away,  they’re  able  to  do  that.” 

If  increasing  enrollment  and  heated 
recruiting  at  a  few  techno-MBA  pro¬ 
grams  are  indicators,  others  are  also 
enthusiastic.  At  Carnegie  Mellon  Uni¬ 
versity’s  Graduate  School  of  Industrial 
Administration 
(GSIA)  in  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  one  of  the 
earliest  programs 
to  incorporate  a 
technological  disci¬ 
pline,  enrollment  is 
expected  to  be 
higher  than  the 
usual  220  full-time 
and  50  part-time 
students,  Deputy 
Dean  Fallaw  Sowell 
says.  Demand  has 
led  GSIA  to  part¬ 
ner  with  the  School 
of  Computer  Sci¬ 
ence  to  launch  a 
one-year  master  of 
sciences  program 
in  e-commerce. 

That  program, 
which  started  May 
12,  is  fully  enrolled  with  37  students, 
and  queries  are  rolling  in  for  next  year. 

“The  trend  is  clearly  toward  man¬ 
agers  who  are  comfortable  with  tech¬ 
nology,”  Sowell  says.  “They  have  to  un¬ 
derstand  how  technology  is  changing 
the  business  model.” 

Students  specializing  in  information 
management  at  the  University  of  Texas 
Graduate  School  at  Austin  average  four 
job  offers  at  graduation  —  twice  as 
many  as  those  in  the  school’s  other 
MBA  programs  —  and  the  offers  come 
earlier,  for  25%  more  money,  says  pro¬ 
gram  director  Tim  Ruefli.  The  demand 
is  so  great  that  the  program  has  grown 
more  than  fourfold  since  its  founding 
in  1991,  from  25  students  to  more  than 
100.  What’s  more,  he  says,  he  expects 
the  program  will  almost  double  in 
three  to  four  years,  graduating  150  to 
180  students  per  year  by  2003. 

What  makes  techno-MBAs  popular? 
Ruefli  quips  that  “the  businesspeople 
can  talk  about  technical  stuff,  and  the 
technical  people  can  form  a  complete 
sentence.”  Seriously,  he  describes  tech¬ 
no-MBAs  as  translators  between  those 
who  formulate  business  strategy  and 
those  who  implement  the  technology 
that  drives  it.  Whether  they’re  engi¬ 
neers  who  want  to  know  how  their 
work  fits  into  the  big  picture  or  man¬ 
agers  who  want  to  know  how  technical 
projects  contribute,  all  graduate  with  a 


focused  and  useful  set  of  skills. 

But  most  companies  don’t  stand 
much  chance  of  benefiting  from  those 
skills.  About  half  of  each  year’s  newly 
minted  crop  of  techno-MBAs  head 
straight  for  Diamond  Technology  Part¬ 
ners  Inc.  in  Chicago,  Deloitte  & 

Touche  in  San  Francisco,  Pricewater- 
houseCoopers  in  New  York  and  other 
top  consulting  firms.  Another  substan¬ 
tial  percentage  is  hired  by  the  Intels 
and  Microsofts  of  the  high-tech  world. 
The  remaining  handful  is  fought  over 
by  recruiters  for  such  Fortune  500  be¬ 
hemoths  as  Ford  Motor  Co.  in  Detroit, 
Procter  &  Gamble  Co.  in  Cincinnati 
and  Federal  Express  Corp.  in  Memphis. 
(In  fact,  Ruefli  notes,  Dennis  Jones, 
CIO  at  FedEx,  once  offered  only  half- 
jokingly  to  hire  the  entire  graduating 
class  of  Ruefli’s  program.)  So  woe  to 
the  small  business  hoping  to  hire  from 
whoever’s  left  over  —  there  aren’t  any. 

“It’s  really  tough  for  other  industries 
to  recruit  these  really  top-notch  peo¬ 
ple.  They  simply  can’t  pay  as  competi¬ 
tively,”  Renard  notes.  “[Consulting 
firms]  tend  to  strip  off  the  people  who 
want  to  work  in  this  field.”  > 


Fitter  is  a  freelance  writer  in  San 
Francisco. 


TODAY,  IF  ALL 
OTHER  THINGS 
ARE  EQUAL, 

I  PREFER  TO 
HIRE  SOMEONE 
WITH  A  TECH¬ 
NOLOGY  FOCUS 
AND  AN  MBA. 

PAUL  RENARD, 

AMERICAN  MANAGEMENT  SYSTEMS 
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In  the  craze  to 
put  everything 
on  the  Web, 
some  companies 
say  too  much 
By  Gary  H. 
Anthes 


Stealing  your  company’s  se¬ 
crets  could  be  like  taking  can¬ 
dy  from  a  baby  —  and  perfect¬ 
ly  legal.  Indeed,  you  may  have 
posted  a  virtual  “kick  me”  sign 
on  your  digital  derriere  by  telling  your 
story  just  a  little  too  thoroughly  at  your 
Web  site. 

The  Internet  has  prompted  many  to 
see  information  as  a  free  resource  avail¬ 
able  to  everyone,  all  the  time;  and  it  has 
allowed  companies  to  blab  and  brag  as 
never  before.  But  often  those  compa¬ 
nies  don’t  stop  to  consider  that  it  isn’t 
just  customers  and  job  seekers  who  are 
surfing  their  sites. 

“Companies  give  you  information 
about  their  customers  and  case  studies 
about  their  products.  A  good  analyst 
can  look  at  that  and  kind  of  reverse- 
engineer  what  the  company  is  up  to,” 
says  Robert  Aaron,  president  of 
Aaron/Smith  Associates  Inc.  in  Atlanta 
and  an  expert  on  gathering  competitive 
intelligence. 

Web  site  development  is  usually  dri¬ 
ven  by  marketing  people  who  are 
cheerleaders  for  the  company  and  its 
products,  says  Ira  Winkler,  president  of 


Internet  Security  Advisors  Group  in 
Severna  Park,  Md.  “But  they  often  are 
not  aware  of  proprietary  information 
issues,  and  they  put  out  more  informa¬ 
tion  than  they  should.” 

Sometimes  information  intended  pri¬ 
marily  for  employee  use  gets  linked  to  a 
company’s  public  Web  site.  For  exam¬ 
ple,  Winkler  says,  one  company  made 
so  much  information  about  its  network 
architecture  available  on  its  site  that  it 
had  essentially  drawn  a  hacker’s  blue¬ 
print.  Another  put  its  entire  employee 
directory  online,  a  one-click  shopping 
guide  for  headhunters.  “When  the  secu¬ 
rity  manager  found  out,  he  went 
through  the  roof,”  Winkler  says. 

Los  Alamos  National  Laboratory,  the 
nuclear  weapons  research  center  near 
Santa  Fe,  N.M.,  combines  information 
for  internal  as  well  as  external  users  at 
its  Web  site  ( www.lanl.gov ).  For  exam¬ 
ple,  its  Weapons  Neutron  Research  Fa¬ 
cility  lists  the  numbers  of  employees’ 
office  and  cellular  phones. 

Publishing  employee  phone  lists  fa¬ 
cilitates  “social  engineering”  —  essen¬ 
tially  sweet-talking  secrets  out  of  em¬ 
ployees  —  says  Larry  Watson,  program 


manager  for  the  FBI’s  Awareness  of  Na¬ 
tional  Security  Issues  and  Response 
unit.  Web  developers  get  so  enthused 
about  Internet  technology  and  its  abil¬ 
ity  to  help  customers  and  employees 
that  “security  concepts  often  get  over¬ 
looked,”  Watson  says. 

Even  if  a  company  doesn’t  name  its 
employees  at  its  Web  site,  it’s  fairly 
common  to  detail  employee  benefits. 
That  makes  it  easier  for  competitors  to 
steal  a  company’s  employees  or  outbid 
them  in  recruiting. 

High-technology  companies  seem 
especially  prone  to  this  practice.  For 
example,  Adobe  Systems  Inc.  in  San 
Jose  posts  its  employee  benefits  online, 
including  deductibles  for  medical  and 
dental  insurance,  payroll  deductions 
for  optional  coverage  and  details  about 
its  sabbatical  programs,  401(k)  plan, 
profit  sharing  and  employee  stock  pur¬ 
chase  plans. 

Biotechnology  and  pharmaceutical 
companies  are  often  promiscuous  with 
their  corporate  information  as  well, 
says  John  Quinn,  managing  director  of 
Quinn  International  in  Great  Falls,  Va. 
For  example,  Cambridge,  Mass.-based 
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MICHAEL  LEACH:  Du  Pont  “erred  occasionally”  and  put  too  much  information  on  the  Web 


Biogen  Inc.  has  three  years’  worth  of 
press  releases  at  its  Web  site  detailing 
changes  among  the  ranks  of  senior  em¬ 
ployees,  research  and  development 
partnerships  with  other  companies, 
product  development  plans,  the  status 
of  experimental  drugs  and  plans  to 
build  a  new  research  and  development 
center.  Its  descriptions  of  open  jobs  de¬ 
tail  the  specific  research  projects  and 
goals  that  go  with  each  job.  Biogen  de¬ 
clined  to  be  interviewed  for  this  story. 

Some  companies  put  information  on 
their  Web  sites  that’s  better  reserved 
for  the  employee  intranet,  says  Leonard 
Fuld,  president  of  Fuld  &  Co.  Inc.,  a 
competitive  intelligence  consultancy  in 
Cambridge,  Mass.  “Organization  charts 
don’t  serve  to  move  a  sale  or  customer 
awareness  ahead  at  all,  but  they  can 
help  [a  competitor]  understand  the 
structure  of  a  company,  how  its  over¬ 
head  costs  are  allocated  and  so  on.” 

Du  Pont  Co.  has  an  information-rich 
Web  site  that,  for  example,  lists  the 
names,  addresses,  telephone  numbers 
and  plant  managers  for  manufacturers 
of  some  of  its  products.  “If  I  wanted  to 
make  a  similar  product,  it  tells  me 


who’s  capable  of  producing  it,  some¬ 
thing  that  otherwise  would  have  taken  a 
long  time  to  put  together,”  Aaron  says. 

Michael  Leach,  manager  of  informa¬ 
tion  security  at  Wilmington,  Del.-based 
Du  Pont,  acknowledges  that  the  chemi¬ 
cal  company  has  “erred  occasionally”  in 
putting  too  much  information  on  its 
Web  site.  But  he  says  that’s  less  likely  to 
happen  now  that  Du  Pont  has  secure 
extranets  for  customers,  suppliers  and 
business  partners. 

“Du  Pont  has  100  lines  of  business, 
and  you  have  lots  of  opinions  about 
what’s  confidential  and  what’s  not,” 
Leach  says.  “Why  would  you  post  the 
names  of  your  distributors?  Isn’t  that 
helping  the  competition?  Yes,  but  it’s 
also  helping  our  customers  find  the 
right  person  to  buy  from.” 

Du  Pont’s  decisions  about  Web  con¬ 
tent  are  made  by  the  individual  busi¬ 
ness  units  —  “by  the  people  who  own 
the  information  and  who  are  either  go¬ 
ing  to  get  the  benefit  or  suffer  the  pain,” 
Leach  says.  Nevertheless,  there  are  cor¬ 
porate  guidelines  for  what  kinds  of  in¬ 
formation  can  be  published  on  the  Web, 
based  on  an  information  classification 


scheme  Du  Pont  devised  in  1928. 

The  Boeing  Co.,  to  support  its  pro¬ 
gram  to  attract  women-  and  minority- 
owned  suppliers,  posts  at  its  public 
Web  site  the  names,  telephone  num¬ 
bers,  business  units,  locations  and  pur¬ 
chasing  responsibilities  of  its  buyers.  It 
also  shows  who  reports  to  each  buyer 
and  to  whom  each  buyer  reports.  “You 
can  go  up  and  down  the  personnel 
chart  and  find  out  who  knows  about 
fuel  injectors  for  jet  engines,”  Aaron 
says.  “If  you  were  a  headhunter,  it 
would  be  a  tremendous  resource.  It’s  an 
example  of  good  intentions  gone  bad.” 

Aaron  says  a  risk  of  putting  sensitive 
information  on  the  Web  is  that  the  old- 
fashioned  human  filters  are  missing.  No 
longer  does  an  industrial  spy  have  to 
convince  a  person  on  the  telephone  of 
his  need  and  right  to  know.  Aaron  ad¬ 
vises  putting  only  basic  information 
online,  followed  by  a  telephone  num¬ 
ber,  so  callers  who  want  more  informa¬ 
tion  can  be  screened  or  checked  out. 

Timothy  Powell,  managing  director 
of  T.  W.  Powell  Co.  in  New  York,  lists  a 
“dirty  dozen”  of  pieces  of  information 
—  such  as  job  openings  and  customer 
references  —  that  companies  look  for  at 
their  competitors’  Web  sites  (see  box). 
But  he  says  that  doesn’t  mean  this  infor¬ 
mation  should  always  be  withheld. 
“They  have  great  strategic  value  on  the 
site,”  he  says.  “The  idea  is  to  weigh  the 
benefits  vs.  the  potential  liabilities.” 

One  way  to  do  that  is  to  have  your 
own  people  role-play  a  competitor’s 
intelligence  function  to  see  what  they 
might  glean  from  your  information, 
Powell  says. 

Jack  Buffington,  director  of  e-busi¬ 
ness  at  Orion  Auto  in  Englewood,  Colo., 
says  the  inferences  competitors  can 
draw  from  online  job  postings  are  “a 
concern,”  but  that  won’t  deter  the  in¬ 
surance  company  from  the  practice.  He 
says  there  is  so  much  sensitive  informa¬ 
tion  elsewhere  on  the  Internet  —  in 
places  such  as  message  boards  that 
companies  can’t  control  —  that  the  con¬ 
tent  at  most  company  sites  isn’t  that  in¬ 
teresting  to  rivals. 

Orion’s  competitive  edge  stems  from 
certain  innovative  business  processes 
that  are  available  to  a  network  of  inde¬ 
pendent  agents  via  a  password-protect¬ 
ed  extranet,  according  to  Buffington. 
Orion’s  lawyers  set  confidentiality 
standards  for  Internet  and  extranet 
Web  content,  and  those  standards  are 
enforced  by  a  strategic  communica¬ 
tions  person,  he  says. 

Such  standards  are  vital,  Winkler 
agrees.  He  advises  taking  a  conserva¬ 
tive  approach  with  a  policy  that  says  all 
information  is  banned  from  a  Web  site 
except  that  which  is  explicitly  allowed, 
rather  than  one  that  allows  everything 
except  that  which  is  explicitly  banned. 
“Web  content  policy  should  be  an  ex¬ 
tension  of  your  standard  information 
security  policy,”  he  says.  ► 


12  Things  Rivals  Search 
For  on  Your  Web  Site 

Product  announcements 
and  preannouncements: 

Features  and  availability  indicate  product 
strengths  and  gaps. 

Executive  changes: 

A  person’s  background  may  provide 
clues  about  his  decision-making  style. 
Facilities  openings  and  closings: 

Plants  are  key  to  capacity:  offices  may 
indicate  strategic  direction. 

Lawsuits  and  court  rulings: 

Could  indicate  future  liabilities. 

Job  openings: 

The  skills  sought  may  offer  clues  about 
product  or  strategy  direction. 

Suppliers  or  subcontractors: 

May  show  key  dependencies  and  sources  of 
competitive  information. 

Key  customers: 

Could  become  target  accounts. 

Prices  and  price  structure: 

Competitors  can  use  this  information  as 
benchmarks  for  their  own  pricing. 

Financial  results: 

For  a  private  company,  the  Web  site  may  be 
the  only  place  such  information  is  available. 
Mergers,  acquisitions 
and  strategic  alliances: 

Signal  future  direction. 

Customer  feedback: 

Offers  information  about  perceived  product 
strengths  and  (rarely)  weaknesses. 

Strategy  statements: 

Indicate  strategic  intent  and  direction. 

Source:  T.  W.  Powell  Co.,  New  York 
( www.knowledgeagency.com ) 

Contrarian 

Counterintelligence 

Although  many  security  experts  warn  com¬ 
panies  of  the  dangers  of  putting  too  much 
information  on  the  Internet,  one  authority 
just  shrugs  at  the  practice.  “I  don’t  see  this 
as  a  major  issue  in  competitive  intelli¬ 
gence,"  says  Herbert  E.  Meyer,  chairman  of 
Real  World  Intelligence  Inc.  in  Friday  Harbor, 
Wash.,  and  a  senior  CIA  official  during  the 
Reagan  administration. 

Meyer  says  companies  spend  too  much 
time  studying  their  competitors  and  too 
much  time  worrying  about  competitors 
looking  at  them.  “It’s  like  the  airplane  that 
just  watches  other  airplanes,  then  flies 
directly  into  a  mountain.” 

Instead,  Meyer  tells  his  clients  to  seek 
business  intelligence  from  customers,  sup¬ 
pliers  and  markets  and  to  monitor  trends  in 
science,  technology,  economies  and  poli¬ 
tics.  Says  Meyer:  “Are  new  regulations  com¬ 
ing?  Is  Europe  picking  up?  Is  Latin  America 
going  down?  These  are  the  things  that  will 
make  a  huge  difference  for  you  -  not  know¬ 
ing  what  your  competitor  did  yesterday." 

The  important  thing  is  not  so  much  hid¬ 
ing  your  activities  as  keeping  competitors 
scrambling  to  react  to  them.  Meyer  says. 

-  Gary  H.  Anthes 
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Affinity  Marketing 


BY  JACQUELINE  EMIGH 

When  financial 
investors  visit 
Quote.com,  a 
Web-based  on¬ 
line  commun¬ 
ity  geared  to  their  interests, 
they  can  click  on  banner  ads, 
icons  and  text  links  to  services 
like  one  month  of  free  trading 
from  America  First  Trader. 

These  services  from  Quote.- 
com’s  partners  are  all  prime 
examples  of  affinity  marketing. 

Affinity  marketing  repre¬ 
sents  a  major  break  from  tradi¬ 
tional  mass  marketing,  ob¬ 
servers  agree.  Instead  of  acting 
on  their  own  to  broadcast  the 
same  message  to  millions  of 
customers,  organizations  team 
together  to  attract  customers 
with  particular  interests. 

Within  the  world  of  e-com- 
merce,  the  concept  generally 
translates  into  sharing  refer¬ 
rals  by  using  banner  ads,  icons 
and  text  links  in  an  attempt  to 
point  customers  to  other  sites 
that  also  meet  users’  individual 
proclivities,  typically  through 
personalization. 

David  Schmitlein,  marketing 
professor  at  University  of 
Pennsylvania  Wharton  School, 
points  out  that  affinity  market¬ 
ing  originated  in  the  credit- 
card  industry.  There,  it  de¬ 
scribes  programs  designed  to 
cash  in  on  customers’  feelings 
of  affinity  with  groups  like 
universities,  nature  conser¬ 
vancies  and  other  types  of 
charities.  If  the  customer 
accepts  a  credit  card  em¬ 


WEB  SITES  can  share 
referrals  by  using  banner 
ads,  icon  links  and  text  links 


blazoned  with  the  name  of  the 
affinity  group,  the  organization 
benefits  by  getting  a  small  per¬ 
centage  of  the  sales  charged  on 
the  card. 

Affinity  marketing  has  since 
spread  into  other  kinds  of 
referral  programs,  like  those 
operated  by  geographically 
far-flung  real  estate  offices  to 
locate  homes  and  real  estate 
services  across  the  U.S. 

In  e-commerce,  where  affin¬ 
ity  marketing  is  playing  an 
increasingly  important  role, 
the  purpose  is  to  increase  site 
visibility,  drive  traffic  and 
boost  sales. 

Marketing 

In  some  cases,  Web  sites 
sell  affinity  links;  in  others, 
sites  merely  exchange  them. 
Affinity  marketing  is  particu¬ 
larly  common  in  online  com¬ 
munities  such  as  America  On¬ 
line  Inc.  and  those  created  by 
search  engines  like  Lycos  Inc. 
or  Yahoo  Inc.  Special  interest 
sites  such  as  Quote.com  and 
Siebel  Systems  Inc.’s  Sales.com, 
an  online  community  for 
professional  salespeople,  also 
make  good  use  of  it. 

“In  many  cases,  organiza¬ 
tions  try  to  transfer  an  affinity 
you  have  for  a  profession  or 

hobby  into  loyalty  to  linked 
organiza- 


DEFINITION 

Affinity  marketing  focuses  on  finding  customers 
interested  in  a  certain  product  or  topic,  then  offering 
that  customer  related  products  or  information  from 
multiple  sellers.  In  e-commerce,  sellers  leverage 
relationships  among  one  another  by  setting  up  links 
among  their  sites  and  marketing  to  one  another’s 
customers. 


tions,”  Schmitlein  notes.  In 
addition,  smaller  sites  can  gain 
credibility  by  linking  to  indus¬ 
try  giants  like  Microsoft  Corp. 
or  IBM,  according  to  the  pro¬ 
fessor,  who  refers  to  this  as 
“the  halo  effect.” 

One  way  that  search  engines 
take  part  in  affinity  marketing 
is  by  selling  links  to  keyword 
searches.  Yahoo,  for  example, 
sells  banner  ads  for  use  with 
home  business,  business  oppor¬ 
tunities  and  many  other  key¬ 
words.  If  a  company  buys  ban¬ 
ner  ad  space  for  any  of  these 
keywords,  its  ads  will  come  up 
whenever  a  user  types  in  one 
of  those  words. 

Getting  to  Know  You 

As  e-commerce  sites  con¬ 
tinue  to  try  to  differentiate 
their  online  communities, 
tools  for  affinity 


marketing  are  becoming  in¬ 
creasingly  sophisticated.  Some 
specialized  tools  analyze  indi¬ 
viduals’  online  behavior  in 
pursuit  of  personalization. 

Net.Genesis,  for  example, 
provides  a  set  of  off-the-shelf 
tools  called  netAnalysis  for 
analyzing  issues  that  range 
from  how  long  it  takes  visitors 
to  view  the  home  page  to  which 
sections  of  the  site  generate 
the  most  sales,  says  Michael 
Booth,  Net.Genesis’  director  of 
business  development. 

Net.Perceptions,  on  the  other 
hand,  uses  artificial  intelli¬ 
gence  technology  from  Neural 
Applications  Corp.  to  help 
“put  the  right  Web  site  ads 
in  front  of  the  right  visitors,” 
according  to  Neural  officials. 

“E-comm  sites  have  been 
struggling  to  find  ways  to  in¬ 
crease  online  purchasing.  When 
you  have  information  about 
online  behavior,  you  can  cus¬ 
tomize  the  affinity  marketing 
opportunity,”  Schmitlein  says. 

Though  enabling  technolo¬ 
gies  such  as  personalization 
tools  and  ad  servers  are  plenti¬ 
ful  and  easy  to  install,  an  orga¬ 
nization’s  information  tech¬ 
nology  specialists  should  be 
brought  into  the  loop  early  to 
make  sure  the  company  is 
selecting  the  tools  best  suited 
to  the  affinity  marketing  job 
at  hand. 

Consultation  with  informa¬ 
tion  technology  is  especially 
important  in  situations  where 
a  company  needs  to  integrate 
back-end  systems  such  as 
databases  and  transaction 
processing  with  those  of 
affinity  partners. 

Sun  Microsystems  Inc.’s 


new  Sun.Com  consulting  ser¬ 
vice  has  performed  systems  in¬ 
tegration  for  several  such  sites, 
including  Sales.com,  notes 
Mark  Bauhaus,  a  Sun  vice  pres¬ 
ident. 

Partnerships  between  e-com- 
merce  sites  and  technology 
providers  don’t  constitute 
affinity  relationships,  though, 
unless  the  technology  provider 
is  also  supplying  a  link  to  its 
own  site.  Otherwise,  the  aim  is 
generally  to  keep  the  technol¬ 
ogy  used  in  affinity  marketing 
as  invisible  as  possible  to  end 
users. 

Companies  also  try  to  make 
the  personalization  experi¬ 
ence  as  invisible  as  possible  for 
Web  visitors.  Participate.com, 
for  example,  is  using  in-house 
tools  to  remotely  manage  and 
analyze  message  boards,  live 
events  and  personal  Web  pages 
for  online  communities  oper¬ 
ated  by  companies  such  as 
Quote.com,  AT&T  WorldNet, 
Arthur  Andersen  &  Co.  and 
Careerpath.com. 

Companies  that  develop 
strong  relationships  with  their 
customers  through  personal¬ 
ization  are  also  in  the  best 
position  to  drive  affinity  mar¬ 
keting,  according  to  Alan 
Warms,  Participate.com’s  pres¬ 
ident  and  CEO.  “And  the  most 
effective  means  of  creating 
loyalty  is  to  learn  about  your 
customers,  he  says.”  I 

Emigh  is  a  freelance  writer 
in  Boston. 

Are  there  business  terms  you  would 
like  to  learn  about  in  QuickStudy? 
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VERiTAS 


HELP 


IN D  OUR 

CUSTOMER!! 


last  seen  trying  to 

COMPLETE  A  WEB 

transaction,  our 

INFORMATION  was 
UNAVAILABLE  AND  WE 

haven-t  seen  him  since. 
k  answers  to  the  name 

"WILSON" 

CALL 
CME  INC. 
55-4253 


In  today’s  world,  the  information  has  to  be  there.  If  it’s  unavailable  for  even  a  moment,  you’ll  lose  customers.  VERITAS* 
software  ensures  you  have  the  highest  level  of  information  availability  possible.  So  instead  of  losing  customers,  your 
business  can  keep  winning  new  ones.  Call  1-800-729-7894  x:  81016,  surf  www.veritas.com,  or  start  making  those  flyers. 
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JOE  AUER/DRIVING  THE  DEAL 

Are  ‘best  efforts’ 
always  good  enough? 

WHEN  YOU’RE  presented  a  “Statement  of  Work”  calling  for 
best  effort  time  and  materials,  the  “best  effort”  part  should 
set  off  alarms.  “Best  effort”  is  consultant-speak  for  “We’ll  try, 
but  if  we  don’t  get  there,  that’s  OK,  too.”  While  the  amount  of 
effort  by  the  consultant  is  always  debatable,  your  obligation  to  pay  for  their 
time  and  materials  isn’t. 

This  is  a  totally  unacceptable  relationship.  Consultants  should  tie  their 
services  to  the  successful  completion  of  a  project  and  be  expected  to  actual¬ 
ly  perform  these  services  at  predetermined  levels  if  they  want  to  be  paid. 

With  a  best-efforts  clause,  consultants  are  off  the  hook  so  long  as  they 
show  up.  The  customer  can  feel  that  the  quality  of  service  is  marginal,  yet 
the  consultant  will  still,  technically,  have  fulfilled  the  best-efforts  provision. 
Would  you  have  a  house  built  under  a  best-efforts  agreement  with  a  builder? 


Allocating  risk  is  an  im¬ 
portant  part  of  any  contrac¬ 
tual  relationship. 

Consultants  who  offer 
only  best  efforts  aren’t 
demonstrating  any  willing¬ 
ness  to  share  risk,  because 
they  get  paid  whether  or  not 
they’ve  provided  an  ade¬ 
quate  effort.  The  only  prac¬ 
tical  contract  protection  a 
customer  has  is  to  terminate 
the  time-and-materials  en¬ 
gagement  if  things  aren’t  go¬ 
ing  well. 

Having  said  all  that,  best 


efforts  may  work  with  a  par¬ 
ticular,  conscientious  con¬ 
sultant. 

But  be  aware  that  with 
this  type  of  deal,  you  assume 
more  risk  than  is  reasonable. 
Enter  into  such  agreements 
carefully,  and  realize  you 
could  be  creating  a  partner¬ 
ship  where  things  are  divid¬ 
ed  right  down  the  middle: 
The  consultant  gets  all  the 
money,  and  you  get  all  the 
risk. 

Recently,  a  customer  was 
renegotiating  an  old  out¬ 


sourcing  agreement  that  was 
working  well.  Both  the  cus¬ 
tomer  and  the  outsourcer 
were  comfortable  with  the 
relationship.  Maybe  too 
comfortable? 

Too  Cozy? 

As  part  of  renegotiating, 
the  parties  revisited  and  re¬ 
vised  service  levels.  Under 
the  existing  agreement,  the 
supplier  could  earn  points 
for  exceeding  a  particular 
service  level.  These  points 
could  be  used  as  credits  to 


offset  those  times  when  ser¬ 
vice  levels  fell  below  their 
applicable  metric. 

On  the  surface,  it  seems 
like  a  fair  allocation  of  risk 
and  rewards.  But  in  reality,  it 
may  not  be.  If  the  customer 
actually  gets  additional  ben¬ 
efit  when  suppliers  exceed  a 
particular  ser¬ 
vice-level  metric, 
then  the  banking 
concept  is  fair. 

On  the  other 
hand,  if  there’s 
no  additional 
benefit,  the  cus¬ 
tomer  is  actually 
paying  twice  for 
the  service:  once 
with  the  normal 
monthly  fee,  and 
again  when  the 
supplier  avoids  a 
financial  penalty 
for  missing  a  ser¬ 
vice-level  metric. 

Additionally, 
the  so-called 
“banking”  ap¬ 
proach  also  per¬ 
mits  the  supplier  to  subsi¬ 
dize  poor  performance  in 
one  area  with  good  perfor¬ 
mance  in  another. 

The  revised  deal  featured 
a  more  rational  and  tradi¬ 
tional  approach  of  the  sup¬ 
plier  getting  paid  for  accept¬ 
able  performance  and  hav¬ 
ing  to  issue  credits  for  be¬ 
low  acceptable  performance. 


Over  the  years,  I’ve  found 
that  cozy  long-term  relation¬ 
ships  can  actually  be  a  detri¬ 
ment  to  the  customer. 

This  especially  happens 
when  the  customer  is  de¬ 
pendent  on  the  supplier  to 
perform  a  vital  business 
function.  Changing  the  sup¬ 
plier  would  entail 
significant  effort, 
so  why  bother  if 
things  are  work¬ 
ing  well,  or  even 
almost  OK?  A 
high  degree  of  re¬ 
liance  on  a  sup¬ 
plier  can  cause 
the  customer  to 
overlook  or  ac¬ 
cept  things  like 
new  contract 
terms  and  service 
levels  that  should 
be  re-examined 
from  time  to  time 
just  to  make  sure 
the  deal  is  still 
fair. 

Comfort  can 
and  does  lead  to 
the  delivery  and  acceptance 
of  poor  performance.  It’s  im¬ 
portant  to  improve  the  sta¬ 
tus  quo  in  contract  renegoti¬ 
ations  even  when  everything 
is  working  well.  Developing 
a  mind-set  that  embraces 
continuous  improvement  is 
a  great  way  to  ensure  you  al¬ 
ways  get  what  you’re  paying 
for.  ► 


joe  auer  is  president  of 
international  Computer 


Negotiations  Inc. 

( www.dobetterdeals . 
com),  a  Winter  Park,  Fla., 
consultancy  that  edu¬ 
cates  users  on  high-tech 
procurement.  ICN  spon¬ 
sors  CAUCUS:  The  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  High  Tech  Ac¬ 
quisition  Professionals. 

Contact  him  at 
joea@dobetterdeals.com. 


BRIEFS 


Stock  Pricing 

Burlington,  Mass.-based  Primeon 
Inc.  has  launched  a  service  de¬ 
signed  to  help  Wall  Street  firms 
convert  their  software  applications 
so  they  can  convert  stock  prices  to 
decimals.  The  securities  industry 
has  set  a  June  2000  deadline  for 
reporting  stock  prices  in  decimals. 
Stocks  are  currently  priced  in  frac¬ 
tions  such  as  1/16  and  1/8. 


Bank-Fraud  Buster 

In  the  wake  of  the  S15  billion  mon¬ 
ey-laundering  scandal  involving  the 
Bank  of  New  York  and  Russian  or¬ 
ganized  crime,  Banco  Itau,  Brazil's 
second-largest  bank,  has  begun  in¬ 


stalling  a  risk  management/fraud 
prevention  system  from  vendor 
Nestor  Inc.  in  Providence,  R.l. 

Banco  Itau  plans  to  use  Nestor’s 
neural  network-based  Prism  soft¬ 
ware  to  compare  transactions 
against  an  account's  historical  us¬ 
age  patterns  and  against  confirmed 
money-laundering  practices.  If  a 
suspicious  transaction  is  found,  the 
transaction  would  be  flagged  as  an 
action  item. 


Local  Laggards 

A  report  card  on  the  year  2000- 
readiness  of  communities  indicates 
that  many  towns  and  cities  lag  in 
efforts  to  make  sure  local  services 
won't  be  interrupted  by  Y2K  prob¬ 


lems.  Preliminary  results  of  the  sur¬ 
vey,  which  is  being  conducted  by 
the  Washington-based  Center  for 
Y2K  &  Society,  found  that  many 
communities  have  been  slow  in 
areas  like  making  sure  food  will  be 
available  locally  and  that  nursing 
homes,  hospitals  and  clinics  will  re¬ 
main  operational.  Cities  and  other 
municipalities  that  have  responded 
so  far  include  Austin,  Texas;  San 
Francisco;  New  York;  Boulder, 

Colo.;  and  Tampa,  Fla. 

Fed  Chairman: 

Don’t  Panic 

Federal  Reserve  chairman  Alan 
Greenspan  has  warned  that  public 
fear  over  the  year  2000  problem 
may  have  a  greater  impact  on  the 
economy  than  actual  computer 
glitches.  Speaking  at  a  White 


House-sponsored  gathering  on  the 
Y2K-readiness  of  the  financial  ser¬ 
vices  industry  recently,  Greenspan 
said  that  even  a  few  days  of  stock¬ 
piling  food  or  inventories  by  house¬ 
holds  or  companies  could  lead  to 
supply  problems  and  other  pres¬ 
sures  on  the  market. 

Study  Finds  Banks’ 
E-Commerce  Lacking 

Financial  institutions  are  putting 
significant  investments  into  e-com¬ 
merce  efforts,  but  they  don't  com¬ 
pletely  understand  how  technology 
will  build  customer  relationships, 
according  to  an  Ernst  &  Young  In¬ 
ternational  survey  based  on  more 
than  100  banks  and  insurance  com¬ 
panies  worldwide.  The  study  found 
that  27%  of  respondents  created 
e-commerce  initiatives  to  hold  on  to 


customers,  while  77%  still  collect 
information  about  customer  prefer¬ 
ences  through  traditional  methods. 
Sixty-three  percent  of  respondents 
have  no  ability  to  measure  customer 
relationship  management  systems' 
impact  on  a  company's  earnings, 
which  could  lead  them  to  invest  in 
low-yield  customers  while  alienat¬ 
ing  profitable  ones,  the  report  said. 


Job  Changes 

MICHAEL  DUNN.  40,  former  chief 
technology  officer  at  Dell  Computer 
Corp.’s  online  unit,  has  been  named 
to  the  same  position  at  Time  Warner 
Inc.  in  New  York....  TONY 
MACER0LI,  48,  has  been  named 
chief  technology  officer  at  Smart- 
Money.com,  the  New  York-based  in¬ 
vestment  information  Web  site.  He 
was  previously  a  vice  president  at 
J.  P.  Morgan  &  Co. 


A  nonprofit  org^pi?ation'created  through  a  historic  partnership  between  Cisco  Systems'  and  the 


Maximize  your  eBusiness  success  at  the  Internet  Commerce  Expo®,  at  San  Francisco's  Moscone  Convention  Center.  The 
4-day  conference  and  3-day  expo  features  over  200  exhibitors,  in-depth  tutorials  and  an  extensive  conference  program 
focused  on  the  latest  technological  advances  and  eBusiness  solutions.  Featuring  keynote  speakers  Lou  Dobbs,  Former 
President,  CNNfn,  &  Chairman,  Space.com;  Paul  Oteiiini,  Executive  VP/GM,  Intel  Architecture  Group,  Intel  Corp.;  and 
Halsey  Minor,  CEO  &  Chairman,  CNET.  Plus  numerous  special  events.  Join  the  eGeneration  at  ICe  '99  in  San  Francisco! 


ICe.  Internet  Commerce 


Register  now  at  www.iceexpo.com  or  800.667.4423. 
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SAP  CRM  APPS 
ONTHEWAY 

SAP  AG  says  its  first 
customer-relationship 
management  applica¬ 
tions  should  ship  by  the 
end  of  next  month.  But 
don’t  expect  its  full 
CRM  suite  to  be  ready 
until  2001. » 71 


SUPREME  TEENS? 

Would  you  trust  your 
business  to  an  enter¬ 
prise  resource  planning 
system  installed  by  a 
teen-ager?  California’s 
Contra  Costa  County 
government  did,  and 
maybe  you  should,  too, 
says  technology  evalua¬ 
tions  editor  Cynthia 
Morgan.  » 71 


LOOKS  VS. 
WEIGHT 

IBM  unveils  three  lap¬ 
tops,  including  one  fea¬ 
turing  the  company’s 
first  15-in.  laptop  display. 
But  the  heavier  weight 
of  the  new  units  may 
turn  off  some  users. » 76 


THIN  CLIENTS 
GAIN  MEMORY 

Better  graphics,  more 
memory,  lower  prices 
and  support  for  more 
operating  systems  — 
that’s  the  promise  of 
new  thin  clients  from 
major  PC  vendors.  1 76 


DEFENDING 
BACK  ORIFICE 

Bruce  Schneier,  presi¬ 
dent  of  computer  secu¬ 
rity  and  cryptography 
consulting  firm  Coun¬ 
terpane  Internet  Secu¬ 
rity,  says  Back  Orifice 
2000  is  no  more  a  mali¬ 


cious  hacking  tool  than 
PC  Anywhere  or  Mi¬ 
crosoft’s  Systems  Man¬ 
agement  Server. » 77 


COPPER  SAVINGS 

Gigabit  Ethernet  over 
copper  wiring  was  high 
on  the  agenda  at  Net- 
world/Interop.  And  no 
wonder:  It  could  allow 
businesses  to  build  high¬ 
speed  networks  without 
rewiring  buildings  with 
fiber-optic  cables. » 77 


DIVIDE  AND 
CONQUER 

That’s  one  way  to  keep 
your  Web  site  operating. 
Online  distributor  On- 
sale  Inc.  uses  a  distrib¬ 
uted  architecture  to 
keep  total  downtime  to 
about  20  minutes  per 
quarter. » 81 


BEEP!  DON'T 
FORGET  KETCHUP 

Web  browsers  on  refrig¬ 
erators,  microwaves  and 
gas  pumps  will  keep  IT 
managers  busy  develop¬ 
ing  new  applications 
that  will  show  up  wher¬ 
ever  consumers  go.  1 90 


TELLING  IT 
LIKE  IT  IS(N’D 


IRONSIDE  TECHNOLOGIES  CEO  Bill  Lipsin  says  today’s  e-commerce  is  geared  toward  retail  customers, 
-  ■  f  «mot  business-to-business  buyers  who  already  know  what  they  want 


GET  BACK 

TO  BUSINESS 


Speech  recognition  has 
come  a  long,  long  way, 
but  there’s  more  work  to 
be  done.  Hardware  defi¬ 
ciencies  and  extreme 
complexities  of  the  typi¬ 
cal  Windows  desktop 
are  just  some  of  the 
roadblocks.  ►  88 
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dont  make  it  pretty,  say  business-to-business  customers; 
make  it  work  —  fast.  Corporate  buyers  want  online  sys¬ 
tems  that  build  on  existing  supplier  relationships,  offer 
tough  security  and  speed  the  ordering  process.  They 
don’t  want  sales  pressure  and  snazzy 
graphics.  Start-up  Ironside  Technologies 
says  its  suite  of  tools  provides  the  kind 
of  sites  that  business  e-commerce 
customers  want. 


SPECIAL  ADVERTISING  SECTION 


E-iusiness  seruices  BR/EF 


E-Business  Outsourcing:  Prerequisite  for  Success 

Strategizing,  market  analysis  required  by  demanding  users 


Wendell Jones  is  an  executive  in  the  outsourcing  busi¬ 
ness  unit  of  Compaq  Computer  Corp.,  where  he 
advises  top  management  on  a  wide  range  of  out¬ 
sourcing  topics.  A  leading  practitioner  of  IT  out¬ 
sourcing  as  a  customer  and  service  provider,  he  is  a 
frequent  keynote  presenter  at  the  SMARTsourcing 
Conference  Series.  He  is  also  co-author  of  the 
Prentice  Hall  book,  Outsourcing  Information 
Technology  Systems  and  Services.  During  the  course 
of  our  interview,  he  described  the  most  important 
current  e-business  outsourcing  trends. 

CW:  How  has  the  rise  of  e-business  fueled  the 
outsourcing  market? 

JONES:  The  rise  of  e-business  is  propelling  the 
outsourcing  market  because  many  companies  are 
looking  to  develop  an  e-business  capability,  and 
they  simply  don’t  have  the  skills  or  the  experience 
to  do  it  on  their  own.  They  have  to  look  to  out¬ 
side  providers. 

CW:  How  do  you  distinguish  between 
e-business  and  e-commerce? 

JONES:  E-commerce  includes  business-to-business 
electronic  transactions.  E-business  also  includes 
all  of  your  internal  business  processes — the  value 
chain  within  your  company,  your  internal  busi¬ 
ness  processes — as  well  as  your  suppliers  and 
customers  outside  the  company. 

CW:  How  is  e-business  outsourcing  different 
from  traditional  outsourcing? 

JONES:  Traditional  outsourcing  normally  involved 
offloading  your  existing  assets,  outsourcing  your 
data  centers  and  legacy  applications.  It  was  most 
often  to  cut  IT  costs.  Usually  there  was  only  a 
single  outsourcing  vendor,  and  the  focus  was  on 
getting  technology  results  and  reducing  costs.  In 
contrast,  what  we  see  now  is  more  emphasis  on 
gaining  access  to  enabling  capabilities  such  as 
e-business.  Now  the  focus  is  on  Internet-based 
technologies  and  client/server  based  applications. 
Traditional  outsourcing  was  more  financially 
driven — cut  costs,  sell  assets — and  today  it  is 
more  strategically  driven.  Important  questions 
being  asked  today  include,  how  can  you  get  access 
to  new  markets,  how  can  you  compete  in  a  new 
way,  how  can  you  reposition  yourself  in  the  mar¬ 
ketplace?  These  are  more  strategic  questions, 
unlike  the  more  traditional  emphasis  on  just 
financial  considerations. 


CW:  So  that  means  that  outsourcing  service 
providers  have  to  have  a  lot  more  expertise. 
They’re  not  just  crunching  numbers,  writing 
code  and  operating  computers  anymore;  they’re 
helping  develop  business  strategies. 

JONES:  You  bet.  They’re  helping  companies  figure 
out  how  to  do  business  in  a  better  way.  How  to 
compete.  Look  at  the  world  today  through  the 
eyes  of  a  typical  CIO:  The  global  business  envi¬ 
ronment  is  volatile.  There  is  intense  global  com¬ 
petition.  Project  delivery  dates  leave  no  room  for 
error.  Rapid  time  to  market  is  a  necessity.  Your 
people  and  internal  systems  must  quickly  adapt  to 
changing  markets  and  changing  technologies. 

Management  information  has  to  flow 
between  suppliers,  customers,  employees,  partners 
and  even  partners  that  were  formerly  competi¬ 
tors — there  are  situations  where  in  one  case  a 
company  is  your  partner,  and  in  another  perhaps 
your  competitor.  Customers  have  high  expecta¬ 
tions.  Outsourcing  and  sourcing  relationships  are 
just  part  of  this  bigger  overall  environment  and 
ways  companies  are  trying  to  compete  in  an 
intensely  competitive,  ever-changing  business 
world.  Increasingly,  more  and  more  companies 
are  looking  at  outsourcing  just  like  they  do  merg¬ 
ers,  acquisitions,  alliances  and  partnerships — as  a 
way  to  better  compete,  a  way  to  redefine  the  mar¬ 
ket,  a  way  to  reach  new  markets. 

CW:  Describe  the  current  crop  of  e-business 
service  providers. 

JONES:  Currently,  leading  E-Business  service 
providers  fall  into  one  of  the  following  groups: 
The  first  would  be  traditional  IT  outsourcers. 
Another  group  includes  professional  IT  service 
providers  who  recognize  that  they  need  to  support 
companies  in  the  development  and  operation  of 
their  e-business  capabilities.  A  third  group  is  com¬ 
posed  of  start-up  companies  that  are  going  specif¬ 
ically  for  the  e-commerce  and  e-business  market. 

CW:  Distinguish  between  these  types  of  compa¬ 
nies  in  terms  of  their  strengths  and  weaknesses. 
JONES:  The  general  impression  I’m  getting  is  that 
there  are  companies  that  are  good  at  the  tradi¬ 
tional  outsourcing  of  legacy  applications. 
Certainly  you  have  to  be  able  to  link  to  your 
legacy  systems,  but  you  need  more  than  just 
expertise  in  legacy  systems.  There  are  companies 
that  have  some  experience  in  Web-enabling  tech¬ 
nologies,  but  lack  much  experience  with  legacy 


IT  applications.  To  me,  the  companies  that  are 
best  positioned  for  e-business  and  e-commerce  are 
those  IT  companies  that  provide  the  infrastructure 
and  the  platforms  that  cross  a  large  spectrum  of 
capabilities.  With  e-commerce  or  e-business,  your 
customers  can’t  have  downtime.  They  need 
absolute  reliability. 

CW:  Please  explain  that  need  for  reliability  in 
e-business. 

JONES:  First  of  all,  if  you  have  downtime,  that 
particular  transaction  can  be  lost,  but  more 
importandy,  you  are  probably  going  to  lose  that 
customer,  because  the  customer  will  probably  not 
have  the  patience  to  come  back  to  you  again.  So 
you  have  to  have  absolute  reliability  of  your 
underlying  platforms  and  infrastructure. 

CW:  Have  you  heard  any  horror  stories  about 
e-business  service  providers? 

JONES:  I  haven’t  heard  horror  stories,  but  I’ve 
heard  from  consultants  who  help  put  together 
deals  that  they  are  experiencing  some  difficulty  in 
finding  more  than  one  or  two  providers  with  the 
full  gamut  of  expertise  and  understanding  that  is 
necessary.  As  a  result,  we  are  going  to  see  a  con¬ 
tinuing  emphasis  on  partnering  arrangements 
between  providers — the  best-of-breed  approach. 

Moreover,  over  the  next  couple  of  years,  more 
and  more  companies  will  be  using  alliances,  part¬ 
nerships,  mergers,  acquisitions  and  sourcing 
relationships  as  ways  to  compete  in  different 
markets  and  as  ways  to  more  quickly  adapt  their 
companies.  I  believe  we  are  going  to  see  out¬ 
sourcing  of  all  types  explode — IT  outsourcing, 
business  process  outsourcing  and  e-business/ 
e-commerce  outsourcing — -when  companies  stop 
spending  on  their  Y2K  remediation.  There  is  a  lot 
of  pent-up  demand  for  IT-enabled  business  capa¬ 
bilities  that  company  IT  budgets  just  could  not 
support  while  still  budgeting  for  the  Y2K  fix. 

CW:  How  do  conferences  like  SMARTsourcing 
help  advance  this  knowledge  in  these  areas? 

JONES:  At  the  SMARTsourcing  Conference  and 
Expo,  there  will  be  a  wide  range  of  presentations 
covering  all  aspects  of  outsourcing — from  the  nitty- 
gritty  how-to  approach  all  the  way  to  strategic 
motivations  driving  companies  to  outsource.  The 
SMARTsourcing  Conference  and  Expo  is  a  place 
where  people  can  learn  about  many  aspects  of  out¬ 
sourcing  and  network  with  peers  and  colleagues.  ■ 


Optimum  Mix  of  Services 

Key  to  Future  Success 

Successful  organizations  will  increasingly 
rely  on  external  IT  service  providers 
in  order  to  implement  "best  of  breed" 
solutions,  reduce  implementation  time 
and  improve  business  processes.  However, 
choosing  the  right  strategic  partner 
becomes  increasingly  difficult  given  the 
myriad  available  service  options. 

The  SMARTsourcing  Conference  and 
Expo  Series'  goal  is  to  provide  business 
and  IT  professionals  with  a  clear  analysis  of 
the  latest  sourcing  models  and  expert 
insight  into  successful  relationship  man¬ 
agement  practices.  The  SMARTsourcing 
Conference  Series  is  the  only  forum 
providing  IT  decision-makers  with  com¬ 
prehensive  coverage  of  the  entire  services 
landscape  from  traditional  IT  outsourcing 
services  to  the  emerging  E-Business 
service  offerings. 

Sessions  will  provide  in-depth  cover¬ 
age  of  issues  to  be  considered  when 
entering  outsourcing  agreements,  tips  on 
getting  the  most  value  out  of  existing 
outsourcing  relationships  and  partners,  as 
well  as  the  latest  trends  and  available 
services  including:  CRM,  ERP,  Application 
Hosting,  BPO,  Application  Development 
Outsourcing,  Maintenance  Outsourcing, 
Legacy  Transformation,  E-Strategy,  and 
more. 

Attend  this  three-day  forum  to  gain 
expert  insight  from  industry  thought 
leaders,  analysts,  consultants  and  the 
world's  leading  solution  providers. 

To  register,  visit  our  Web  site  at 
www.brainstorm-group.com  or  call  us 
at  (508)  393-3266.  Also  visit  our  Web 
site  for  a  complete  agenda  and  list  of 
presenters  and  to  hear  audio  overviews. 
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SAP  Prepares  Rollout  — 

Finally  —  of  CRM  Apps 


Field  sales,  service  packages  first  to  ship. 
Will  customers  find  them  worth  the  wait? 


BY  CRAiG  STEDMAN 

PHILADELPHIA 

ap  ag  has  been 
slow  on  the  draw 
with  a  promised  line 
of  applications  for 
managing  sales,  ser¬ 
vice  and  marketing  operations. 
But  that’s  about  to  change,  ac¬ 
cording  to  SAP. 

At  the  German  software  ven¬ 
dor’s  Sapphire  ’99  user  confer¬ 
ence  here  this  month,  SAP  ex¬ 
ecutives  said  the  customer  re¬ 
lationship  management  (CRM) 
applications  will  finally  start 
appearing  this  fall. 

It’s  still  expected  to  be  late 
next  year  or  early  2001  before 
the  full  16-product  CRM  suite 
SAP  has  planned  is  available. 
But  the  company  said  applica¬ 


tions  for  automating  field  sales 
and  service  operations  should 
be  ready  for  release  in  the  next 
four  weeks,  three  months  later 
than  the  original  schedule. 

SAP  also  plans  to  start  beta¬ 
testing  four  more  CRM  appli¬ 
cations  this  year,  with  ship¬ 
ments  expected  to  follow  by 
March.  Those  include  pack¬ 
ages  for  selling  products  on¬ 
line  and  letting  customers 
check  on  order  status  and  oth¬ 
er  information  (see  chart). 

The  CRM  applications  are  a 
key  part  of  SAP’s  attempt  to 
reach  beyond  the  back-office 
base  of  its  R/3  enterprise  re¬ 
source  planning  software.  Users 
who  want  SAP  to  handle  their 
business  application  needs  are 
waiting  to  see  what  the  compa¬ 


ny  comes  up  with  in  areas  such 
as  CRM  [News,  Sept.  20]. 

Ed  Toben,  CIO  at  Colgate- 
Palmolive  Co.  in  New  York,  said 
the  maker  of  consumer  prod¬ 
ucts  is  helping  SAP  design  a 
CRM  module  for  synchronizing 
production  schedules  with  pro¬ 
motions  planned  by  retailers. 

That  module  is  due  for  a  pi¬ 
lot  installation  at  Colgate-Pal¬ 
molive  in  February,  Toben  said. 
The  company’s  business  units 
currently  set  plans  with  retail¬ 
ers  through  a  mix  of  “glorified 
spreadsheets”  and  phone,  fax 
and  e-mail  contacts,  he  added. 

But  Colgate-Palmolive  wants 
to  use  SAP’s  software  to  better 
coordinate  that  planning  and 
to  capture  data  for  detailed 
analysis.  Toben’s  goal  is  to  link 
the  CRM  module  to  R/3  and 
companion  data  warehousing 
and  supply-chain  planning  ap¬ 
plications  developed  by  SAP, 
he  said.  That  would  let  Col¬ 


gate-Palmolive  avoid  tying  to¬ 
gether  applications  from  dif¬ 
ferent  vendors,  he  said. 

Eastman  Kodak  Co.  is  anoth¬ 
er  R/3  user  that  wants  to  start 
using  CRM  software  early  next 
year  to  deal  with  retailers  and 
then  eventually  to  take  film  or¬ 
ders  from  consumers  over  the 
Internet,  said  Eric  Hunt,  man¬ 
ager  of  an  SAP-based  data 
warehousing  project  at  the 
Rochester,  N.Y.,  company. 

Hunt,  a  member  of  a  four- 
person  team  that  leads  plan¬ 
ning  related  to  Kodak’s  R/3 
system,  said  SAP’s  CRM  appli¬ 
cations  will  be  in  the  running. 

But  the  question  is  whether 
SAP  can  deliver  full-fledged 
products  in  time  to  meet  Ko¬ 
dak’s  schedule,  he  added. 

SAP  trails  rivals  such  as  Ora¬ 
cle  Corp.  and  San  Mateo,  Calif.- 
based  Siebel  Systems  Inc.  in 
shipping  CRM  software. 

However,  heavy  demand  for 


CYNTHIA  MORGAN/COMMENTARY 

And  a  teen  shall 

their  ERP 

WOULD  YOU  TRUST  your  busi¬ 
ness  to  an  enterprise  resource 
planning  (ERP)  system  in¬ 
stalled  by  a  teen-ager?  Califor¬ 
nia’s  Contra  Costa  County  gov¬ 
ernment  did,  and  it  paid  off  big-time.  Putting  col¬ 
lege  or  even  high  school  students  to  work  on  crit¬ 
ical  IT  projects  may  also  save  the  ailing  computer 
science  programs  in  our  colleges  and  universities. 


The  neighboring  Silicon 
Valley  counties  grab  most  of 
the  high-tech  talent  around 
Contra  Costa  County;  what 
little  remains  is  often  priced 
way  beyond  the  county’s 
budget.  So  when  he  discov¬ 
ered  that  the  county’s  finan¬ 
cial  systems  needed  a  Y2K 
overhaul,  Deputy  CIO  John 
Forberg  turned  to  one  of  the 
few  reliable  labor  pools  he 
had:  students. 


One  15-year-old  proved 
adept  at  ERP  and  wound  up 
building  the  county’s  entire 
PeopleSoft  installation.  Oth¬ 
ers  worked  with  Contra  Cos¬ 
ta’s  IT  department  to  switch 
older  PCs  to  a  thin-client 
system  (Citrix  Systems’ 
MetaFrame)  that  boosted 
performance  of  the  new  ERP 
system. 

Forberg  brought  critical 
projects  in  on  time  and  un¬ 


lead 
efforts 

der  budget.  The  students  re¬ 
ceived  real-life,  well-paid  IT 
experience  they’d  never  get 
in  school. 

Contra  Costa  County’s  ap¬ 
proach  could  cure  one  of  the 
worst  double-edged  swords 
hanging  over  our  industry:  a 
serious  labor  shortage  com¬ 
pounded  by 
falling  computer 
science  enroll¬ 
ments  and  curric¬ 
ula  that  simply 
can’t  keep  up  with 
the  real  world. 

I’m  not  saying 
every  computer 
program  out  there 
is  failing;  they’re 
clearly  not.  And  a 
good  grounding  in 
basic  computer 
science  is  certain¬ 


ly  not  a  waste  of  time.  Many 
top  colleges  offer  up-to-date, 
well-balanced  programs  in 
theoretical  and  practical 
computer  work. 

But  they  supply  the  cream 
of  the  crop,  not  rank-and-file 
IT  workers.  Humbler 
schools  may  dismiss  Web 
development  as  vocational 
education.  They  have  trou¬ 
ble  keeping  up  with  technol¬ 
ogy  that  may  rise  and  die  in 
the  space  of  one  semester. 

A  Middle  Tennessee  State 
University  study  surveyed 
186  colleges  and  universities 
with  undergraduate  infor¬ 
mation  systems 
programs  and 
found  that  cur¬ 
ricula  haven’t 
changed  much 
since  1995.  The 
most  commonly 
required  pro¬ 
gramming  lan¬ 
guage?  Cobol. 
Business  and 
management 
courses  were 
rare. 

IT  job  candi- 


CYNTHIA  MORGAN  is 

Computerworld' s  tech¬ 
nology  evaluations  editor 
She  can  be  reached  at 

cynthia_morgan@ 

computerworid.com. 
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SAP’s  To-Do 
List  for  CRM 

Software  that  handles  the 
following  jobs  is  due  for  ship¬ 
ment  or  testing  this  year: 

■  Automating  field  sales 
and  service  operations 

■  Taking  orders  from  cus¬ 
tomers  via  the  Internet 

■  Letting  customers  check 
order  status  online 

■  Managing  sales  and 
service  call  centers 

■  Managing  contracts  with 
distributors  and  resellers 


the  software  probably  won’t 
materialize  until  next  year,  said 
Joshua  Greenbaum,  an  analyst 
at  Enterprise  Applications 
Consulting  in  Berkeley,  Calif. 
And  the  tight  integration  to 
R/3  that  SAP  is  promising 
gives  users  “a  huge  incentive  to 
wait,”  he  added.  ► 

MOREONLINE 

For  resources  on  SAP  and  customer  rela¬ 
tionship  management,  visit  our  Web  site. 

www.computerworld.com/more 


dates  will  come  out  of  those 
places  seriously  unprepared. 
If  we  can’t  cajole  —  or  fund 
—  schools  into  more  appro¬ 
priate  curricula,  we’d  better 
come  up  with  serious  ap¬ 
prentice  programs,  a  la  Con¬ 
tra  Costa  County,  to  give 
these  students  useful  skills. 
Co-op  programs  don’t  reach 
far  enough. 

What  would  happen  if 
universities  made  a  year’s 
worth  of  hands-on,  paid  IT 
practice  a  graduation  re¬ 
quirement?  What  if  corpora¬ 
tions  and  universities  com¬ 
bined  with  governments, 
schools  and  charitable  orga¬ 
nizations  to  build  an  intern¬ 
ship  system  that  cured  pub¬ 
lic-sector  IT  shortages  while 
it  gave  students  practical  ex¬ 
perience  and  built  a  labor 
force  that  could  cope  with 
corporate  demands? 

I  think  it  could  work.  I’d 
love  to  hear  why  not.  > 


MOREONLINE 

For  resources  related  to  enterprise  resource 
planning,  visit  our  Web  site. 

www.computerworld.com/more 
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With  buying  decisions  moving  at  such  a 
frenetic  pace,  trusted  information  is  more 
critical  than  ever.  Which  is  why  technology 
buyers  turn  first  to  IDG  publications.  For  more 
than  30  years,  IDG's  award-winning  editorial  has 
captured  every  critical  trend,  product,  issue  and 
personality  of  the  Information  Age.  Through  our 
leading  technology  publications,  we  provide 
honest,  insightful  analysis  based  on  the  needs 
of  IT  decision  makers.  Answers  that  enable 
sounder  buying  decisions.  Decisions  that  are 
driving  digital  society. 

Whether  it's  IS  or  networking  executives,  technology 
savvy  managers,  systems  integrators,  or  sophisticated 
end  users,  more  forward-thinking  marketers  rely  on 
IDG's  trusted  brands  in  the  US  and  around  the 
world.  The  290  publications,  225  Web  sites, 
research,  books  and  tradeshows  that  are  helping 
to  define  the  Information  Age. 
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Yes,  and  totally  fine-tuned.  In  fact,  we’ve  reengineered 
the  whole  Compaq  Armada  Series  to  travel  better.  So  it 
gives  everyone  in  the  enterprise  nonstop  computing 
convenience,  no  matter  what  part  of  the  globe  they  ceieron- 
happen  to  be  computing  from.  The  Compaq  Armada  family 
is  lighter,  with  new  rounded  edges  for  easier  packing.  Open 
it,  and  the  intelligent  design  continues,  with  colored  key  buttons  that  are  easy  to 
identify,  and  a  new,  ergonomic  palmrest.  Not  to  mention  the  high  quality  and 
reliability  that  help  your  company  run  nonstop — in  the  office  or  on  the  road. 
Details?  Call  1-800-AT-COMPAQ,  or  visit  www.compaq.com/armada. 


COMPAQ.  Better  answers. 


Armada  M300  Series  @  $1,999* 

•  3.1  lbs.  0.9"  thin  •  Mobile  Intel®  Celeron™  processor  333  MHz  •  11.3"  color  TFT  display 
•  4  GB"  Hard  Drive  •  64  MB  RAM  •  56K  V.90  integrated  modem*  •  Optional  Mobile  Expansion  Unit 


TECHNOLOGYSOFTWARE 


SAP  ’99:  No  More  Vanilla  Apps,  But  a  Little  of  Floyd 


BY  CRAIG  STEOMAN 

PHILADELPHIA 

SAP  AG’s  Sapphire  ’99  conference,  held 
here  earlier  this  month,  included  plenty 
of  serious-minded  sessions  on  the  soft¬ 
ware  vendor’s  applications  and  what 
users  are  doing  with  them.  But  there 
were  lighter  moments,  too,  such  as  the 
following: 

■  SAP  Co-CEO  Hasso  Plattner  started 
his  keynote  speech  by  quoting  some  old 
Queen  songs  and  then  said  he  wants  to 
use  the  company’s  new 


minutes  later,  the  smiling 
face  of  the  current  desktop  owner,  Mi¬ 
crosoft  Corp.’s  Bill  Gates,  was  beamed 
onto  screens  in  the  hall  via  a  satellite 
feed.  Gates  studiously  avoided  the  issue 
of  desktop  control,  other  than  to  tell 
Plattner  it  was  “very  exciting  to  see 
how  you’ve  enhanced  the  interface 
there.” 

■  Attendance  at  the  conference  was 
about  13,000,  down  from  the  15,000  peo¬ 
ple  who  showed  up  at  last  year’s  extrav¬ 
aganza  in  Los  Angeles.  But  that  was 
planned,  said  Kevin  McKay,  CEO  of 
SAP’s  U.S.  subsidiary.  SAP  tried  to  re¬ 
strict  attendance  more  than  it  did  in  the 
past,  in  part  because  space  was  limited 
in  Philadelphia.  It  also  didn’t  try  to 
replicate  the  dancers  and  marching 
band  that  took  part  in  Plattner’s  L.A. 
keynote.  “This  isn’t  Hollywood,”  Mc¬ 
Kay  explained. 

■  During  one  session,  Eric  Hunt,  man¬ 
ager  of  Rochester,  N.Y.- 
based  Eastman  Kodak 
Co.’s  SAP-based  data 
warehousing  project, 
lamented  the  loss  of  his 
ability  to  just  throw  in 
bug  fixes  and  see  what 
happens  now  that  the 
software  is  actually  be¬ 
ing  used  by  workers  at 
the  company.  But  he 
brightened  when  asked 
how  he  keeps  pesky 
end  users  from  trying 
to  build  their  own  data 
analysis  cubes.  “I  own 
the  training  materials, 
and  I  don’t  give  them 
out,”  Hunt  joked. 

“That’s  about  as  good  as  it  gets.” 

■  In  another  session,  CIOs  from  a  half- 
dozen  retailers  that  use  SAP  R/3  dis¬ 
cussed  how  the  Internet  is  changing 
their  business.  Honorio  Padron,  CIO  at 
CompUSA  Inc.  in  Dallas,  said  the  com¬ 
pany  is  trying  to  avoid  customizing  its 
R/3  system  so  the  software  stays  as 
vanilla  as  possible.  But  no  one’s  per¬ 
fect:  The  project  team  passes  around 
what  it  calls  the  VMA  trophy,  which 
Padron  said  stands  for  “Vanilla,  My  A—.” 
The  R/3  system  ended  up  “more  like 


vanilla  with  sprinkles,”  he  added. 

■  In  the  same  session,  Jake  Mendel¬ 
sohn,  CIO  at  Phoenix-based  pet-supply 
retailer  Petsmart  Inc.,  was  talking  about 
the  perils  of  doing  business  online 
when  one  of  his  fellow  panelists  noted 
that  at  least  people  usually  don’t  try  to 
return  dog  food.  “You’d  be  surprised,” 
Mendelsohn  deadpanned. 

■  The  group  in  charge  of  stabilizing 
SAP’s  version  of  R/3  for  apparel  and 
footwear  makers  has  come  up  with  a 

new  twist  on  the  split  be¬ 
tween  the  back  and  front 
offices.  In  its  case,  “back 
office”  refers  to  the  devel¬ 
opers  who  are  working  on  the  software 
at  SAP’s  labs  in  Germany,  said  Annegret 
Sonnenberg,  the  company’s  vice  presi¬ 
dent  of  retail  and  consumer  products. 
The  front  office  consists  of  other  devel¬ 
opers  and  consultants  who  were  as¬ 
signed  to  work  on  fixes  at  user  sites,  she 
added. 

■  Sources  said  SAP  tried  to  get  Bruce 
Springsteen  to  play  at  its  big  outdoor 
Sapphire  bash,  but  the  Boss  wasn’t  bit¬ 
ing.  Instead,  rain-soaked  attendees  got 
to  hear  Earth,  Wind  &Fire  and  a  so- 
called  “all-star”  band  that  included  ex¬ 
members  of  hoary  bands  such  as  the 
Eagles,  Steppenwolf,  Toto  and  Foreign¬ 
er.  Other  musicians  playing  for  corpo¬ 
rate  rates  at  vendor-sponsored  parties 
included  Donna  Summer,  the  Steve 
Miller  Band  and  the  B-52’s. 

■  Plattner  was  a  veritable  man  of  the 
people  at  the  conference.  He  was  spot¬ 
ted  several  times  chat¬ 
ting  with  small  groups 
of  attendees  in  the 
halls  of  the  convention 
center  or  on  the  exhib¬ 
it  floor.  McKay  said 
both  he  and  Plattner 
were  trying  to  spend 
less  time  cooped  up  in 
meetings  so  they  could 
get  out  on  the  floor  and 
take  the  pulse  of  the 
users  there.  The  exec¬ 
utives  usually  talk  a  lot 
of  business  with  other 
vendors  and  consult¬ 
ing  firms  during  Sap¬ 
phire,  but  not  this  year. 
“We  told  our  partners 

at  the  kickoff  reception  that  we’d  see 
them  after  the  conference,”  McKay 
said. 

■  In  the  age  of  e-commerce,  selling  en¬ 
terprise  resource  planning  applications 
just  isn’t  as  sexy  as  it  used  to  be.  Asked 
during  a  press  conference  how  users 
should  view  SAP  nowadays,  Plattner 
was  quick  to  push  the  dot.com  button. 
“We  just  want  to  be  an  Internet  compa¬ 
ny,”  he  said.  “That’s  the  basic  message.” 

■  Hurricane  Floyd  slid  past  Philadel¬ 
phia  on  the  last  day  of  the  conference. 


closing  the  airport  and  throwing  every¬ 
one’s  travel  plans  up  in  the  air  (so  to 
speak).  The  announcement  that  the  air¬ 


port  had  shut  down  set  off  a  mad  rush 
to  find  hotel  rooms  for  an  extra  night. 
Even  workers  from  SAP’s  U.S.  head¬ 
quarters  outside  the  city  had  trouble 
getting  to  their  suburban  homes  —  road 
flooding  led  the  local  government  to  is¬ 
sue  an  advisory  against  driving.  ► 


Come  and  Source  at  the  Most  Influential 
IT  and  Telecommunication  Event  in  China! 


China  Hi-Tech  Fair 
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ComNet  Shenzhen  '99 
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Date  :  6-10  Oct  1999 
Venue  :  China  Hi-Tech  Fair  Exhibition  Centre, 
Shenzhen,  PR  China 


The  event  that  you  shouldn't  miss! 

•  With  30+  exhibiting  delegations,  hundreds  of  local  and  overseas 
exhibitors,  over  40,000  sqm  exhibit  area,  China  Hi-Tech  Fair  is  the 
largest  technology  event  in  China. 

•  As  the  IT  and  communication  pavilion  of  China  Hi-Tech  Fair,  ComNet 
Shenzhen  will  be  showcasing  latest  products  and  service  in  the  computer, 
networking  and  telecommunication  technology,  products  and  services. 

*  I 

•  30+  conference  sessions  on  e-commerce,  networking,  telecommunications, 
enterprise  solutions,  etc,  plus  Keynote  presentations  by  IT  heavyweights 
from  Lucent,  Microsoft,  IBM,  Nortel  and  National  Semiconductor. 

Online  and  Visitor  Registration:  WWW.COIIinCt.COni.CIl 

Enquiry:  comnet@idg.com.hk 


Organisers: 

•  Ministry  of  Information  Industry,  PR  China 

•  Ministry  of  Foreign  Trade  and  Economic 
Co-operation,  PR  China 

•  Ministry  of  Science  and  Technology"  PR  China 

•  China  Academy  of  Science 

•  Shenzhen  Municipal  Government 


Co-organisers: 

»  China  Hi-Tech  Fair  Organising  Committee 
•  International  Data  Group  (IDG) 


•IDG 

WORLD  EXPO 


Platinum  sponsor: 


Official  web-site  sponsor: 


o 


Endorsed  by: 

iUTC 


The  Telecommunications  and 
Information  Technology 
Association  tor  Utilities  Piprana 
and  Other  Critical  Infrastructure 
Compare 


•  Business  Reply  Slip  • 
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To:  ComNet  Shenzhen 


Fax:  852-2529  9956 
Tel:  852-2527  9338 


□  I  would  like  to  visit  ComNet  Shenzhen.  Please  send  me  more  information. 


Company: 

Address: 

Country: 

Postal  Code: 

Name: 

Title: 

Tel: 

Fax: 

E-mail: 

Date: 

portal-style  user  interface 
“to  own  the  desktop.”  Just 
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We  just  want  to 
be  an  Internet 
company. 
That’s  the  basic 
message. 

HASSO  PLATTNER, 

SAP  AG 


TECHNOLOGY  ARDWARE  — 


PC  Vendors  Boost 
Thin-Client  Lineups 


IBM’S  SERIES  2800  Network  Sta¬ 
tion  adds  management  and  connec¬ 
tivity  options  to  the  existing  line 


Not  Quite  Right 

“We  still  don’t  think  we’ve 
found  the  perfect  terminal,” 
said  Adam  S.  Fogelman,  man¬ 
ager  of  network  project  ser¬ 
vices  at  The  Cleveland  Clinic 
Foundation’s  IT  division. 

“All  have  some  dis¬ 
advantages  for  our 
applications.  The 
newest  Windows 
CE  devices  do 
look  promising,  . . . 
but  we’ve  only 
started  to  investi¬ 
gate  them.” 

Unlike  the  client/ 
server  model,  where 
applications  reside 
on  the  client  and 
draw  data  from  the 


dows  NT  Terminal  Server  Edi¬ 
tion  and  Linux  and  other  fla¬ 
vors  of  Unix.  The  client’s  oper¬ 
ating  system  may  be  Windows 
CE  or  Linux;  they  will  often 
use  Web  browsers  to  access 
server-based  applications. 

Thin-Client  Growth 

International  Data  Corp.  in 
Framingham,  Mass.,  estimates 
that  as  many  as  6  million  new 
thin-client  machines  will  ship 
by  2003.  Gartner  Group  Inc. 
estimates  the  number  of  thin- 
client  seats  —  including  PCs 
accessing  server-based  appli¬ 


New  offerings  support  more  platforms , 

including  Windows  NT  and  Linux 


BY  CYNTHIA  MORGAN 

PC  MANUFACTURERS 
are  getting  into  the 
thin-client  game  in  a 
big  way.  Companies 
such  as  Hewlett- 
Packard  Co.  and  Compaq  Com¬ 
puter  Corp.  have  announced 
thin  clients,  while  traditional 
big-iron  and  terminal  makers 
such  as  IBM  are  boosting  their 
thin-client  offerings. 

That’s  good  news  for  infor¬ 
mation  technology  managers, 
who  have  been  chafing  at  re¬ 
strictions  of  existing  products, 
such  as  low-resolution  graph¬ 
ics,  limited  memory  and  rela¬ 
tively  high  prices. 


server,  a  thin  client’s  applica¬ 
tions  and  data  are  usually 
housed  and  executed  on  the 
server.  Thus,  thin-client  ma¬ 
chines  need  few  moving  parts 
and  only  enough  data  storage 
to  run  the  system  itself. 

Manufacturers  have  re¬ 
placed  traditional  dumb  termi¬ 
nals  with  sleek  new  clients  that 
can  run  on  network  platforms 
such  as  Windows  NT,  Win¬ 


cations  —  will  reach  30  million 
by  2002.  The  reason,  according 
to  a  Gartner  report,  is  that, 
overall,  “thin  clients  are  20%  to 
35%  less  expensive  to  operate” 
than  LAN-based  PCs. 

Compaq’s  machines,  which 
will  hit  the  market  early  next 
month,  will  support  Microsoft 
Corp.’s  Windows  Terminal 
Server  Edition  and  Citrix  Sys¬ 
tems  Inc.’s  MetaFrame  client  ac¬ 
cess  system.  Prices  and  other 
details  haven’t  been  announced. 

HP  will  introduce  its  new 
Entria  thin-client  line  over  the 
next  few  months.  These  ma¬ 
chines  will  support  Windows 
NT  Terminal  Server  Edition, 
Citrix  MetaFrame  or  Linux. 
Pricing  will  range  from  $559  to 


$799,  without  monitors. 

IBM  is  also  shipping  two 
new  series  of  thin  clients,  the 
Series  2200  and  2800  Network 
Station  lines,  starting  at  $559 
and  $799,  respectively.  The 
2200  targets  data-entry  work¬ 
ers,  while  the  2800  adds  mem¬ 
ory,  expansion-card  and  de¬ 
vice-connection  options  that 
let  it  operate  with  more  de¬ 
manding  applications. 

One  newcomer,  Netier  Tech¬ 
nologies  Inc.,  will  sell  its  Lin¬ 
ux-based  NetXpress  machine 
for  $645.  The  Carrollton, 
Texas-based  vendor  has  added 
IP  videoconferencing  capabili¬ 
ties  to  its  high-end  SL2000  thin 
clients,  which  will  sell  for  just 
under  $2,000. 1 


IBM  Introduces  ThinkPad 
Line  With  Bigger  Displays 


Remote  management 
features  a  hit  with  IT 


BY  MATT  HAMBLEN 

IBM  last  week  introduced  its 
first  15-in.  laptop  display  as 
part  of  its  ThinkPad  390X  line¬ 
up. 

Several  information  technol¬ 
ogy  managers  praised  the  line¬ 
up’s  remote  administration  ca¬ 
pabilities,  although  one  won¬ 
dered  if  executives  who  make 
presentations  would  find  a  lap¬ 
top  that  weighs  almost  8  lb.  ap¬ 
pealing,  even  with  the  large 
display. 

The  line  includes  three  mod¬ 
els  that  start  as  low  as  $1,999 
for  a  12.1-in.  display,  running  a 
400-MHz  Mobile  Celeron 
processor. 

The  model  that  features  a  15- 
in.  display  includes  a  400-MHz 
Mobile  Pentium  II  processor 
and  sells  for  $2,999.  A  model 
featuring  a  14.1-in.  screen  in¬ 
cludes  a  400-MHz 
Mobile  Pentium  II 
and  costs  $2,799. 

The  new  note¬ 
books  weigh  up¬ 
ward  of  7.6  lb., 
nearly  3  lb.  heavier 
than  IBM’s  popu¬ 
lar  ThinkPad  600 
model. 

Roger  Green, 

CIO  at  Cymer 
Inc.  in 
Diego,  said  the 


15-in.  display  might  be  valuable 
for  sales  presentations,  but  he 
added  that  he  doubted  execu¬ 
tives  would  want  to  carry  the 
extra  weight,  “which  is  why 
they  have  the  lighter  600s,” 
said  Green.  Cymer  makes 
lasers  used  in  silicon  chip  pro¬ 
duction  and  uses  about  100 
ThinkPad  600s  for  executives 
and  another  100  390E  models 
for  field  technicians.  Cymer’s 
Field  technicians  use  a  cart  to 
transport  equipment,  so  the 
extra  weight  isn’t  that  impor¬ 
tant,  he  added.  Green  said  the 
390Es  have  performed  flaw¬ 
lessly,  which  is  critical  to  his 
field  support  team’s  function, 
which  is  to  keep  lasers  used  to 
make  chips  operating  around 
the  clock. 

Remote  Administration 

Green  and  Pam  Horrocks, 
technology  coordinator  at  Ri- 
bet  Academy,  a  private  high 
school  in  Los  Angeles,  said 
they  like  the  remote  adminis¬ 
tration  abilities 
IBM  has  provid¬ 
ed  with  its  lap¬ 
tops,  allowing  re¬ 
mote  updates  of 
drivers  and  appli¬ 
cations. 

Horrocks  said 
the  390X’s  15-in. 
display  might  be 
attractive  when 
Ribet  buys 
more  laptops 
next  spring.  I 
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Don’t  Blame  Back  Orifice 
For  Security  Problems 


Expert  says  lax  security  practices,  not 

cool  hacking  tools,  are  the  real  threat 


Back  orifice  is  a  re¬ 
mote  administration 
tool  for  Microsoft 
Windows  and,  as 
Bruce  Schneier,  chief 
technology  officer  at  San  Jose- 
based  managed  security  ser¬ 
vices  firm  Counterpane  Inter¬ 
net  Security  Inc.  (www. 
counterpane.com ),  points  out, 
“one  of  the  coolest  hacking 
tools  ever  developed.” 

Computerworld  reporter 
Ann  Harrison  spoke  with  him 
recently  about  the  tool,  which 
he  insists  has  gotten  an  unde¬ 
servedly  bad  reputation. 

Back  Orifice  2000  (B02K)  is 
free,  open  source  and  available 
at  www.bo2k.com. 

Q:  How  does  B02K  work? 

A:  There  are  two  parts:  a  client 
and  a  server.  The  server  is  in¬ 
stalled  on  the  target  machine. 
The  client,  residing  on  another 
machine  anywhere  on  the  In¬ 
ternet,  can  now  take  control  of 
the  server. 

This  is  actually  a  legitimate 
requirement.  Perfectly  respect¬ 
able  programs,  like  pcAny- 
where  or  Microsoft  [Corp.’s] 
Systems  Management  Server 
[SMS],  do  the  same  thing.  They 
allow  a  network  administrator 
to  remotely  troubleshoot  a 
computer.  If  the  server  is  in¬ 
stalled  on  a  computer  without 
the  knowledge  or  consent  of 
its  owner,  the  client  can  effec¬ 
tively  “own”  the  victim’s  PC. 

Q:  Why  has  B02K  acquired  a  repu¬ 
tation  as  only  a  hacker’s  tool? 

A:  Back  Orifice’s  difference  is 
primarily  marketing  spin.  Since 
it  was  written  by  hackers,  it 
is  evil. 

That’s  wrong;  pcAnywhere 
is  just  as  much  an  evil  hacking 
tool  as  Back  Orifice. 

Not  only  can  the  client  per¬ 
form  normal  administration 
functions  on  the  server’s  com¬ 
puter  —  upload  and  download 
files,  delete  files,  run  pro¬ 
grams,  change  configurations, 
take  control  of  the  keyboard 


and  mouse,  see  whatever  is  on 
the  server’s  screen  —  but  it  can 
also  do  more  subversive  things: 
reboot  the  computer,  display 
arbitrary  dialog  boxes,  turn  the 
microphone  or  camera  on  and 
off,  capture  keystrokes  and 
passwords  [Technology,  Sept. 
20].  And  there  is  an  extensible 
plug-in  language  for  others  to 
write  modules. 

Q;  How  does  B02K  run  in  stealth 
mode? 

A:  Unless  the  server’s  owner 
is  knowledgeable  (and  suspi¬ 
cious),  he  will  never  know  that 
Back  Orifice  is  running  on  his 
computer. 

Other  remote  administra¬ 
tion  tools,  even  SMS,  also 
have  stealth  modes.  Back  Ori- 


BY  JAMES  NICCOLAI 

ATLANTA 

Gigabit  Ethernet  over  copper 
wiring  was  high  on  the  agenda 
at  Networld/Interop  ’99  ear¬ 
lier  this  month,  where  ven¬ 
dors,  including  3Com  Corp., 
Extreme  Networks  Inc.  and 
Intel  Corp.,  offered  the  first 
public  demonstration  of  their 
products  interoperating  with 
one  another. 

The  technology  is  expected 
to  allow  businesses  to  build 
Gigabit  Ethernet  networks 
using  existing  so-called  Cate¬ 
gory  5  copper  wiring,  saving 
organizations  the  expense  of 
rewiring  their  buildings  with 
fiber-optic  cables. 

Users  who  saw  the  tech¬ 
nology  demonstrated  here 
said  the  potential  cost  savings 


flee  is  just  better  at  it. 

Because  Back  Orifice  is  con¬ 
figurable,  because  it  can  be 
downloaded  in  source  form 
and  then  recom¬ 
piled  to  look  differ¬ 
ent  ...  I  doubt  that 
all  variants  will 
ever  be  discovered. 

B02K’s  slogan  is 
“show  some  con¬ 
trol,”  and  many  will 
take  that  imperative 
seriously.  Back  Ori¬ 
fice  will  be  used  by 
lots  of  unethical 
people  to  do  all 
sorts  of  unethical 
things.  And  that’s 
not  good. 

Q:  Back  Orifice  can’t  do  anything 
until  the  server  portion  is  installed 
on  some  victim’s  computer,  right? 

A:  Yes.  This  means  that  the  vic¬ 
tim  has  to  commit  a  security 
faux  pas  before  anything  else 


attracted  them  the  most. 

“I’m  looking  at  it  mainly  for 
the  price,”  said  Jeff  Bailey,  a 
LAN  specialist  at  Kent  State 
University  in  Ohio.  Kent  State 
wants  to  use  the  information 
technology  to  link  a  cluster  of 
Pentium  III  PCs  for  running 
parallel  applications,  he  said. 

Lower  Price  Tag 

Besides  the  likely  savings  in 
infrastructure  costs,  copper 
Gigabit  Ethernet  equipment 
is  expected  to  be  priced  lower 
than  its  fiber  counterpart. 
For  example,  Alteon  Web¬ 
Systems  Inc.  showed  a 
lOOOBase-T  adapter  for  copper, 
which  the  company  plans  to 
ship  in  November  for  $495. 
That  price  compares  with  $995 
for  Alteon’s  Peripheral  Corn- 


can  happen.  Not  that  this  is 
very  hard  —  lots  of  people  net¬ 
work  their  computers  to  the  In¬ 
ternet  without  adequate  pro¬ 
tection. 

Still,  if  the  victim 
is  sufficiently  vigi¬ 
lant,  he  can  never 
be  attacked  by  Back 
Orifice. 

Q:  What  about  Mi¬ 
crosoft? 

A:  One  of  the  rea¬ 
sons  Back  Orifice  is 
so  nasty  is  that  Mi¬ 
crosoft  doesn’t  de¬ 
sign  its  operating 
systems  to  be  se¬ 
cure.  It  never  has. 

In  Unix,  an  attacker  would 
first  have  to  get  root  privileges. 
Not  in  Windows.  There’s  no 
such  thing  as  limited  privileges 
or  administrator  privileges  or 
root  privileges.  This  might 
have  made  some  sense  in  the 


ponent  Interconnect-based 
fiber  adapter,  a  company  offi¬ 
cial  said. 

Members  of  the  Gigabit  Eth¬ 
ernet  Alliance  are  pitching  the 
technology  not  just  as  a  way  to 
link  servers,  but  also  for  use 
in  backbones  and  to  connect 
switches  less  than  100  meters 
apart  —  which  is  the  current 
maximum  distance  at  which 
copper  Gigabit  Ethernet  will 
operate.  Users  here  said  they 
are  likely  to  deploy  the  tech¬ 
nology  to  build  server  farms, 
and  a  few  were  skeptical  of 
using  copper  Gigabit  Ethernet 
elsewhere. 

“I  absolutely  would  not  use 
this  in  a  backbone,”  said  Mark 
Tillman,  manager  of  network 
services  at  the  digital  division 
of  print  services  firm  World 
Color,  in  Greenwich,  Conn. 
“I  wouldn’t  go  even  10  feet 
switch-to-switch.” 

Tillman  said  he’s  worried 
about  possible  radio  frequency 
interference  —  although  ven¬ 
dors  here  insist  that  won’t  be 
an  issue. 

More  than  that,  Tillman  said, 
he’s  concerned  about  what 
his  manager  would  think  if 
he  used  the  new  technology 


Gigabit  Ethernet  a  Hit 
At  Networld/Interop  Show 

Interoperability  among  vendors  could 

spur  lower-cost,  high-speed  networks 


BRUCE  SCHNEIER: 
Being  prepared  is  the 
best  defense  against 
security  breaches 


77 


age  of  isolated  desktop  com¬ 
puters.  But  on  the  Internet,  this 
is  absurd. 

There  are  provisions  to 
make  Windows  NT  a  very  se¬ 
cure  operating  system,  such  as 
privilege  levels  in  separate 
user  accounts,  file  permissions 
and  kernel  object  access  con¬ 
trol  lists. 

You  have  to  make  300-plus 
security  checks  and  modifica¬ 
tions  to  Windows  NT  to  make 
it  secure.  Microsoft  refuses  to 
ship  the  [operating  system]  in 
that  condition. 

Malicious  remote  adminis¬ 
tration  tools  are  a  major  secu¬ 
rity  risk.  What  Back  Orifice 
has  done  is  made  mainstream 
computer  users  aware  of  the 
danger.  There  are  certainly 
other  similar  tools  in  the 
hacker  world  —  one,  called 
BackDoor-G,  has  recently  been 
discovered  —  some  developed 
with  much  more  sinister  pur¬ 
poses  in  mind. 

Microsoft  responds  to  secu¬ 
rity  threats  only  if  they  are 
demonstrated.  Explain  the 
threat  in  an  academic  paper 
and  Microsoft  denies  it;  re¬ 
lease  a  hacking  tool  like  Back 
Orifice  and  suddenly  they  take 
the  vulnerability  seriously.  I 


in  such  a  vital  part  of  the 
company’s  network. 

The  interoperability  demon¬ 
strations  followed  simple 
ones  given  at  the  Networld/ 
Interop  show  in  Las  Vegas  in 
May,  where  Alteon,  Extreme 
Networks  and  other  vendors 
showed  products  working  sep¬ 
arately.  Many  of  the  switches 
on  display  combined  ports  for 
fiber  and  copper,  letting  com¬ 
panies  build  hybrid  networks. 

What’s  the  Plan? 

An  IT  director  at  Pennsylva¬ 
nia  State  University  said  he 
would  like  to  see  vendors  be 
more  specific  with  their  plans 
to  offer  products  that  will  en¬ 
able  him  to  build  an  all-copper 
environment. 

Penn  State  needs  the  gigabit 
bandwidth  to  link  servers  that 
store  digital  video  for  the 
school’s  public  television  sta¬ 
tion.  The  university  is  plan¬ 
ning  for  its  next  fiscal  year  and 
needs  to  know  now  what  prod¬ 
ucts  are  on  the  horizon,  said 
Jeff  Luck,  director  of  outreach 
information  systems  at  the 
university.  I 

Niccolai  writes  for  the  IDG 
News  Service  in  San  Francisco. 
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Business  Solutions  for  Information  Systems 


Set  a  Course  • 

e-Business 

You  Can  Get  There  From  Here 


o  launch  into  the  e-world, 
you  don't  need  to  look  farther 
than  your  existing  Cobol- 
based  IT  infrastructure. 


Organizations  are  busy  building  e-business 
solutions  —  those  that  combine  the  reach  of 
the  Internet  with  the  vast  resources  of  tradi¬ 
tional  IT  systems.  Spending  on  such  technolo¬ 
gy  initiatives  will  reach  $43.6  billion  world¬ 
wide  by  2002,  according  to  research  on 
Internet  and  e-commerce  site  development 
from  IDC.  The  draw  for  these  firms  is  to  be 
able  to  open  new  markets,  improve  their  bot¬ 
tom  lines,  increase  their  competitiveness,  offer 
24/7  availability  and  elevate  customer  satisfac¬ 
tion.  But  the  fundamental  question  facing  all 
IT  executives  and  managers  when  contemplat¬ 
ing  online  initiatives  is  how  best  to  proceed 
from  where  they  are  today  to  their  desired  des¬ 
tiny  in  cyberspace. 

Choosing  the  right  path  —  the  one  with  the 
most  cost-effective  and  performance-sawy 


solution  —  can  make  or  break 
an  e-business  initiative.  As  IT 
organizations  assess  enterprise- 
level  e-business  options,  there's 
no  shortage  of  voices  advocat¬ 
ing  that  they  build  totally  new 
systems  from  the  ground  up. 

New  architectures  such  as  COM, 

ActiveX  and  CORBA,  after  all, 
were  developed  with  distributed 
computing  in  mind.  These 
architectures  may  offer  the  opti¬ 
mal  approach  for  start-up  com¬ 
panies  that  are  just  entering  the 
market,  but  the  fact  is  that  most 
established  organizations  have 
an  incalculable  investment  in 
their  existing  Cobol-based  IT 
assets.  Discarding  reliable  and  often  mission- 
critical  systems  in  favor  of  a  "fresh  start"  just 
isn't  wise  for  most  IT  organizations.  More 
important,  it  may  not  be  necessary. 

The  best  approach  for  IT  organizations  may 
be  to  find  a  way  to  take  advantage  of  the  new 
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The  Migration  Process  at  a  Glance 

MERANT  bridges  legacy  assets  to  e-business  applications. 


Successfully  extending  exist¬ 
ing  Cobol-based  systems  to 
the  Internet  means  marrying 
Web  and  component  technol¬ 
ogy  to  the  traditional  values 
of  the  enterprise:  reliability, 


REVOLVE 

Identify,  Inventory  and  Analyze 


availability  and  scalability. 
Mountain  View,  Calif.-based 
MERANT  offers  solutions  that 
specifically  combine  the 
Internet  and  traditional  Cobol- 
systems  employing  the  bene- 
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Modernize 


fits  of  a  Windows  platform, 
graphical  user  interfaces,  and 
object-oriented  development 
and  component  technology, 
as  well  as  mainframe  and 
data  connectivity. 
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MAINFRAME  EXPRESS 
Existing  Host-Based 
Application 
Environment 


Web  Browser 


SERVER  EXPRESS 
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architectures  while  leveraging 
their  valuable  business  applica¬ 
tions,  data  and  back-end  systems. 

Getting  the  most  from  what 
you  already  have  is  the  motive  for 
organizations  choosing  to  lever¬ 
age  Cobol  code  running  core  busi¬ 
ness  applications.  Advantages  of 
doing  so  include  risk  reduction, 
time  to  market,  systems  integra¬ 
tion,  return  on  investments,  avail¬ 
ability  of  in-house  staff  resources 
and  the  ability  to  extend  existing 
application  knowledge  into  the 
Internet  realm. 

These  risk  factors  can  have  a 
impact  on  your  time-to-market  as 
well.  There  is  an  urgency  to  get 
Web-based  business  systems  up  and  running 
quickly. 

System  integration  —  connecting  front-end 
systems  with  the  mainframe  —  opens  up  a 
broad  range  of  interesting  possibilities,  and 
additional  challenges  for  the  IT  decision 
maker.  According  to  IDC,  only  about  10%  of 
new  e-business  systems  are  actually  integrated 
with  back-end  systems.  It's  one  thing  to  set  up 
a  server  to  handle  Web  access,  and  quite 
another  to  enable  a  client  browser  to  interface 
with  various  data  and  applications  on  the 
mainframe. 

From  airline  reservations  to  insurance 
claims  processing,  most  large  IT  organizations 
have  a  tremendous  investment  in  mainframe- 
based  computing  systems  that  are  running 
their  business  today.  They  can't  afford  to  walk 
away  from  those  systems. 

The  trick  is  to  continue  leveraging  the 
underlying  business  logic  running  on  firmly 
established  computing  systems  while  present¬ 
ing  an  attractive  front  end  to  users  at  the  desk¬ 
top.  By  doing  this  efficiently,  organizations 
can  achieve  a  reasonable  return  on  investment 
on  current  IT  assets  as  they  embark  on  e-busi¬ 
ness  initiatives.! 
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In  Mainframe-Based  Systems 


Register  For  This 


Free  Seminar  Today 


Phone:  1.800.632.6265  x335 
Fax:  1.888.874.4279 

www.merant.com/s^^^^Bebusiness 


One  Olympus  Digital  Camera  Will  Be 
Given  Away  In  Each  City. 
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e-Business  will  test  your  company’s  ability  to  change  and 
change  quickly.  But  that  doesn’t  mean  starting  over.  If 
you’ve  been  relying  on  mainframe-based  systems,  discarding 
mission-critical  applications  in  favor  of  a  “fresh  start”  could 
introduce  unforeseen  roadblocks. 

Computerworld’s  Enterprise  Business  Solutions  Group 
and  MERANT  Micro  Focus  invite  you  to  learn  how  your 
peers  are  deploying  existing  business  applications  to 
platforms  such  as  UNIX,  WindowsNT  and  the  Web  — 
without  re-training  or  employee  turnover. 

Featuring  a  presentation  from  GIGA  Information  Group, 
“Application  Extension  For  e-Business.” 

Join  us  and  receive  a  roadmap  to  avoiding  obstacles  and 
learn  how  your  company  can  gain  a  competitive  advantage. 
Register  for  this  free  seminar  today. 
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September  28 


Toronto 
September  29 
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October  6 


Los  Angeles 
October  7 
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network  storage 


Announcing  The  2nd  Annual 
Network  Storage  Symposium 
in  Scottsdale,  Aria 


Cutting-edge  solutions  to 
the  problems  that  make 
users  bristle. 

Register  for  the  Network  Storage 
Symposium  2000,  February 
10-12,  to  learn  more  about  the 
hottest  technology  of  the  new 
millennium:  Network  Attached 
Storage  (NAS). 

Informed  opinions  and 
insights  from  NAS  experts. 

Join  industry  luminaries  such 
as  Michael  Peterson  of 
Strategic  Research,  Kimball 
Brown  of  Dataquest  and  Robert 
Gray  of  IDC  as  they  examine 
current  issues  and  trends  as 
well  as  strategies  for  NAS 
implementation. 


T\vo  days  of  innovative 
solutions,  one  day  of 
serious  fun. 

Days  one  and  two  will  cover  a 
wide  range  of  NAS  topics  and 
include  scheduled  receptions 
plus  evening  festivities.  Day 
three  is  Tilled  with  exciting 
activities  including:  golf,  horse¬ 
back  riding,  river  rafting,  and 
Hummer  or  Jeep  desert  trips. 

Reserve  your  space  now. 

Gain  a  broader  knowledge  of  NAS, 
meet  new  friends  and  industry 
contacts,  and  share  a  unique 
experience  that  will  keep  you 
looking  forward  to  next  year’s 
symposium.  See  below  for  details. 


Network  Storage 

iM/hi  3,000 

February  10-12,  2000 
at  The  Scottsdale  Plaza  Resort 


Get  complete  details  at 

www.axis.com/symposium2000 

or  call  1-800-294-9614  to  register 
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Divide  and  Conquer  Delivers  Web  Uptime 


BY  JAIKUMAR  VIJAYAN 

Onsale  Inc.  is  combining  data¬ 
center-like  reliability  mea¬ 
sures  with  a  highly  distributed 
application  architecture  to 
keep  its  e-commerce  site  up 
and  growing  in  Internet  time. 

A  little  more  than  four  years 
after  launching  the  site, 
the  Menlo  Park,  Calif.-based 
online  distributor  of  electronic 
goods  averages  less  than  20 
minutes  of  planned  and  un¬ 
planned  downtime  per  quarter, 
claimed  Alan  Fisher,  a  co¬ 
founder  of  the  company. 

“The  barrier  to  leaving  an 
online  site  is  just  a  couple  of 
mouse  clicks  away,”  so  online 
companies  have  to  ensure  up¬ 
time,  said  Robert  Lynch,  CEO 
of  ClearCommerce  Inc.,  a  pro¬ 
vider  of  security  services  for 
online  credit-card  transactions. 

Much  of  Onsale’s  high  up¬ 
time  level  is  the  result  of  an  ar¬ 
chitecture  designed  to  grow  at 
warp  speed  without  sacrificing 
basic  reliability,  Fisher  said. 

Both  the  code  and  the  func¬ 
tionality  of  Onsale’s  main 
e-commerce  application  is 
split  into  64  components,  each 
of  which  can  be  upgraded  or 
repaired  without  bringing 
down  the  whole  complex. 

A  custom  application  pro¬ 
gramming  interface  written  by 
Onsale  allows  each  of  the  com¬ 
ponents  to  communicate  with 
each  other  as  well  as  the  un¬ 
derlying  Oracle  Corp.  database 
running  on  Windows  NT.  The 
company  has  four  different 
backup  procedures  in  place  to 
minimize  accidental  data  loss. 

Two  mirrored,  quad-proces¬ 
sor  Dell  Computer  Corp.  ser¬ 
vers  with  mirrored  Clariion 
RAID  storage  subsystems  from 
Data  General  Corp.  run  identi¬ 
cal  copies  of  the  company’s 
primary  database.  If  either  of 
the  application  servers  or  stor¬ 
age  subsystems  fails,  the  other 
will  instantly  take  over.  An 
identical  hot  backup  server  30 
miles  away  allows  Onsale  to 
provide  nearly  uninterrupted 
service  in  case  both  systems 
fail  at  the  primary  location. 

Onsale  has  built  a  two-hour 
delay  for  copying  transactions 
in  to  the  remote  backup  system 
to  minimize  the  chance  of  ma¬ 
jor  human-induced  data  errors 
being  copied  into  the  remote 
server,  said  Fisher.  All  daily 
transactions  are  copied  into 
two  identical  off-line  backup 
servers  and  databases  every 


night.  In  addition,  each  night 
the  database  is  backed  up  onto 
digital  linear  tapes  that  are 
then  stored  at  a  remote  site. 


A  team  of  10  quality  assur¬ 
ance  professionals  assists  the 
25-person  primary  software  de¬ 
velopment  team  in  rolling  out 


enhancements  and  new  Web 
site  features.  Although  the  em¬ 
phasis  is  on  speed  and  incre¬ 
mental  upgrades,  the  company 
sticks  to  detailed  design  speci¬ 
fications  and  testing  proce¬ 
dures,  Fisher  said. 


Because  of  all  the  time- 
to-market  considerations,  “a 
shoot-from-the-hip  develop¬ 
ment  style”  just  won’t  work, 
Fisher  said.  At  least  five  pro¬ 
fessionals  constantly  monitor 
the  site  for  problems.  ► 


Get  Connected  at 


Storage  Networking  World  ! 

October  19-21,  1999  •  Renaissance  Madison  •  Seattle, Washington 


Storage  Networking  promises  to 
change  the  way  user  companies  deploy 
their  storage  and  networking  solutions. 
To  prepare  for  this  journey,  IT  Leaders 
from  corporations  nationwide  along 
with  industry  storage  networking  pro¬ 
fessionals  will  join  their  peers,  thought 
leaders  and  key  solution  providers  at 


the  Storage  Networking  World” 
Conference  and  Expo,  October  19-21, 
1999  in  Seattle! 

A  Critical  Learning 
Opportunity  for 
IT  Managers 

This  special  learning  event  will 
provide  clarification  for  IT  users  on 
the  management  strategies  and  issues 
surrounding: 

•  Storage  Area  Networks  (SAN) 

•  Storage  Resource  Management  (SRM) 

•  Network  Attached  Storage  (NAS) 

Get  on  the  Fast  Track 
With  the  Leaders 

With  two  jam-packed  days  in  October, 
you  can  help  set  your  company  strategy 
for  the  Millennium.  In  this  unique  indus¬ 
try  and  corporate  IT  user  conference, 
you  will  have  the  opportunity  to  net¬ 
work  with  hundreds  of  your  peers  and 
storage  networking  professionals  and 


Register  Before  October  8th  and  Save! 


hear  and  see  the  latest  technology 
developments,  deployments  and  a  vision 
for  the  future.  Don’t  miss  the  opportu¬ 
nity  to  develop  key  industry  relation¬ 
ships  as  Storage  Networking  heats  up! 


Platinum  Sponsors 

Compaq  StorageWorks 

verItas 

Gold  Sponsors 


adic 


<bmc;oftware 

Additional  Sponsors 
HEVVLETI  HITACHI 


PACKARD 


DATA  SYSTEMS 


m 


TROIKA 


REGISTRATION  TYPES 

Pre-Registration  (before  Oct  8th) 

On-Site  Registration  (before  Oct  8th) 

SNIA  Voting  Members 

$895  ($75  for  expo/dinner  only) 

$995  ($100  for  expoldinner  only) 

SNIA  Associate  Members 

$995  ($75  for  expo  /dinner  only) 

$  1 ,095  ($  1 00  for  expo/dinner  only) 

All  others 

$  1 ,095  ($75  for  expo/dinner  only) 

$1,195  ($100  for  expo/dinner  only) 

One-Day  SAN  Technical  Tutorial 

$645  additional 

$695  additional 

Special  $169  per  night  room  rates  are  available  at  The  Renaissance  Madison  by  calling  (800)  278-4159.  (Special  rate  expires  September  27.) 


For  more  information,  simply  fax  this  completed  form  to:  (508)  626-8524 

Name:  _ _ _  Title: - 


Company:. 


Street  Address:  _ 
Phone: _ 


City/State/Zip: 


Fax: 


E-mail: 


For  more  information,  or  to  register  online  or  by  phone, 
visit  www.computerworld.com/snw  or  call  1-800-343-6474  x8652. 

Storage  Networking  World'’’  is  produced  and  co-owned  by  Computerworld  and  the  Storage  Networking  Industry  Association  (SNIA). 
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Ironside’s  Ironworks 
Proves  Magnetic 


Start-up  offers  corporate  e-commerce 

package  for  business-to-business  world 


BY  AMY  HELEN  JOHNSON 

CUSTOMERS  Of  W.  B. 

Mason  Co.,  a  major 
independent  office- 
supply  company 
based  in  Brockton, 
Mass.,  were  clamoring  for  an 
online  ordering  system.  But 
the  last  thing  they  wanted  was 
a  flashy  Web  catalog. 

W.  B.  Mason  sells  business- 
to-business,  and  that  kind  of 
customer  knows  exactly  which 
folder  to  order,  says  Peter 
Dupre,  the  company’s  CIO. 
Such  customers  have  been 
buying  the  same  set  of  supplies 
for  years  and  probably  have 
the  item  numbers  memorized. 
It  was  important  that  the  Web 
site  be  fast  and  the  software 
“know”  all  the  details  about 
the  customer  —  the  shipping 
address,  account  number  and 
special  pricing  negotiated  with 
W.  B.  Mason. 

Those  requirements  were 
tough  because  they  meant  W.  B. 
Mason’s  e-commerce  software 
had  to  be  able  to  access  the 
customer  information  stored 
in  its  back-end  systems  with¬ 
out  wasting  a  lot  of  time  on  the 
query.  Dupre  chose  Pleasanton, 
Calif.-based  Ironside  Technolo¬ 
gies  Inc.’s  Ironworks  e-com- 
merce  platform  and  says  he 
couldn’t  be  happier. 

“We’ve  been  able  to  not  only 
keep  customers  [in  the  more 
than  $1  million-per-year  cate¬ 
gory],  but  we’ve  also  won  a 
tremendous  amount  of  new 
business,”  Dupre  says. 

E-commerce  didn’t  address 
the  business-to-business  mar¬ 
ket  when  Ironside  began  in 
early  1996,  says  Bill  Lipsin, 
the  company’s  president  and 
CEO.  It  was  geared  toward 
consumer-oriented  products. 

Lipsin  identifies  three  things 
that  differentiate  a  corporate 
customer  from  a  consumer: 
■  Corporate  customers  have 
existing  relationships  with 
their  suppliers  and  expect 
those  suppliers  to  be  aquainted 
with  certain  details,  like  the 
company’s  credit  rating  and 


shipping  preferences. 

■  Security  is  paramount  be¬ 
cause  companies  don’t  want 
competitors  to  know  things 
like  purchase  plans  and  terms 
they  have  with  suppliers. 

■  A  purchase  is  just  an  item  to 
check  off  on  a  to-do  list  —  not 
a  recreational  experience  —  so 
make  the  process  fast  and  easy. 


Ironworks  addresses  these 
needs  by  linking  directly  into 
midtier  enterprise  applications 
—  like  those  from  J.  D.  Edwards 
&  Co.  in  Denver,  Marcam  Solu¬ 
tions  Inc.  in  Newton,  Mass., 
System  Software  Associates 
Inc.  in  Chicago  and  Accpac 
International  in  Pleasanton, 
Calif.  —  so  it  can  use  a  corpo¬ 
ration’s  business  rules  and  cus¬ 
tomer  information.  Ironworks 
also  taps  into  the  existing 
logistics  system  so  order  ful¬ 
fillment  and  tracking  is  avail- 


IRONSIDE  CEO  BILL  LIPSIN:  The  trick  to  making  business-to- 
business  commerce  work  is  keeping  it  simple  and  sales-pitch-frj^  Te 

Ironside  Technologies  Inc.  «  w  h 

Location:  Pleasanton,  Calif. 


Telephone:  (800)495-4766 

Web:  www.ironside.com 

Niche:  E-commerce  software  for 
manufacturers  and  distributors 


Growth  potential: 

merce  -  huff  said. 


It's  e-com- 


Why  it’s  worth  watching:  Flag¬ 
ship  product  Ironworks  hooks  into 
enterprise  resource  planning  sys¬ 
tems  and  uses  the  company's  es¬ 
tablished  rules  to  build  a  business- 
to-business  commerce  package. 

Company  officers: 

•  Bill  Lipsin,  president  and  CEO 

•  Doug  MacCallum,  co-founder 
and  vice  president  of  business 
development 

•  Andrew  Siks,  co-founder  and 
vice  president  of  product  develop¬ 
ment 

Company  goal:  “If  you  look  at 
who  we  view  the  competition  to 
be,  our  benchmark  is  the  tele¬ 


phone,”  says 
Derek  Smyth, 
senior  vice  president 
of  marketing. 


Milestones: 

•  1996:  Founded 

•  1997:  Ironworks  Version  1 
released:  new  version  due  soon. 


%er(r- 


Employees:  94 


Burn  money:  General  Electric 
Capital  Corp.,  Euclid  Partners, 
Working  Ventures  Canadian  Fund 
Inc.,  Beamscope  Canada 

Customers:  Production  Tool 
Supply,  W.  B.  Mason  Co.,  Mother 
Parker’s  Tea  &  Coffee,  Minolta 
Corp.,  Paradyne  Corp. 

Red  flags  for  IT: 

•  Business-to-business  e-com¬ 
merce  is  the  new  El  Dorado;  com¬ 
petition  gets  keener  by  the  minute. 

•  Customers  complain  that  their 
catalogs  lack  pizzazz;  Ironside 
hopes  the  new  releases  will  give 
them  that  graphics  sizzle. 


able  to  Web  customers. 

Scott  Latham,  an  analyst  at 
AMR  Research  Inc.  in  Boston, 
says  Ironside’s  relationships 
with  enterprise-application 
vendors  is  a  key  advantage.  “If 
you’re  a  user  with  one  of  those 
applications,  Ironside  is  the 
best  choice,”  he  says. 

Latham  also  praises  Iron¬ 
side’s  use  of  Java,  Extensible 
Markup  Language  and  thin- 
client  technology:  “To  use  a 
cliche,  it’s  built  for  speed.” 

Ironside  has  carved  out  a 
midtier  niche  among  manufac¬ 
turers  and  distributors  that 
have  tens  of  thousands  of  items 
for  sale.  At  Production  Tool 
Supply  (PTS),  an  online  retailer 
of  industrial  equipment  and 
supplies  in  Warren,  Mich.,  the 
catalog  contains  200,000  items. 
PTS  sells  almost  exclusively 
through  distributors;  its  Iron¬ 
works  e-commerce  site  was 
designed  to  make  life  easier  for 
those  distributors. 

Building  the  PTS  Web  site 
took  some  work,  says  Mark 
Kahn,  the  company’s  presi¬ 
dent.  “The  most  difficult  part 
of  the  process  is  developing 
the  gateways  between  our  [JBA 
International  Inc.  System  21 
enterprise  resource  planning] 
system  and  Ironside,”  he  says. 

Kahn  has  already  spotted  his 
return  on  investment.  Though 
the  site  is  still  in  the  test  stages, 
Kahn  says  he  can  see  that  PTS 
will  save  money,  because 
ij,  online  orders  are  more 
accurate  than  phone 
and  fax  orders,  which 
have  to  be  entered  into 
the  system  by  office 
personnel.  As  the  com¬ 
pany’s  distributors  use 
the  online  system  more, 
Kahn  can  eliminate  some  of 
the  phone  positions  now  need¬ 
ed  to  support  distributors. 

Ironside  has  only  about  100 
customers,  but  at  approxi¬ 
mately  $100,000  per  installa¬ 
tion,  the  company  is  staying 
afloat.  It  has  several  direct 
competitors  in  the  midtier 
business-to-business  market 
and  can  expect  more  as  ven¬ 
dors  start  listening  to  analysts’ 
predictions  about  the  size 
of  this  potentially  lucrative 
e-commerce  market.  If  those 
predictions  come  true,  Iron¬ 
side  will  be  ready,  Lipsin  says. 
“When  we  see  the  e-commerce 
market  kick  into  gear,  we’re 
going  public,”  he  says.  I 

Johnson  is  a  technology  and 
business  writer  in  Seattle. 
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Fighting  the 
Telephone 

Derek  Smyth,  Ironside  Technologies 
Inc.’s  senior  vice  president  of  marketing, 
says  the  company’s  real  competition  is 
the  telephone.  Ironside’s  customers 
also  have  catalog  phone-sales  systems. 
If  their  ironworks-powered  e-commerce 
system  can’t  get  customers  to  put  the 
phone  down,  the  Web  site  is  a  failure. 

Ma  Bell  aside,  there  are  some  com¬ 
panies  that  want  a  slice  of  the  business- 
to-business  e-commerce  pie.  Flere’s 
how  they  rate  against  Ironside: 

Commerce  Exchange 

InterWorld  Corp. 

New  York 

www.interworld.com 
InterWorld’s  Commerce  Exchange  is 
similarto  Ironworks.  It  links  to  enterprise 
applications  using  “process-centric 
computing"  and  “business  adapters." 
AMR  Research’s  Scott  Latham  says 
Ironworks  integrates  better  into  an  infra¬ 
structure,  but  Commerce  Exchange  has 
better  process  design  tools. 

LiveCommerce 

Open  Market  Inc. 

Burlington,  Mass. 
www.openmarket.com 
Ironside  sees  Open  Market  as  a  com¬ 
petitor,  but  Latham  doesn't.  Open  Mar¬ 
ket  customers  have  revenue  of  more 
than  $1  billion.  Ironside  stays  in  the 
midtier,  Latham  says,  serving  compa¬ 
nies  with  revenue  between  $25  million 
and  $1  billion.  “If  those  two  encounter 
each  other  in  a  customer  situation,  one 
of  them  shouldn’t  be  there,"  he  says. 

Segway 

Signal  Internet  Technologies  Inc. 

Pittsburgh 

www.segway.com 

Signal  is  “a  worthy  competitor."  Latham 
says.  The  company  recently  restructured, 
so  he  can’t  make  a  direct  comparison  to 
Ironside.  Signal’s  Segway  used  to  be  the 
leader  in  Ironside’s  market,  but  “it  looks 
like  Ironside  has  caught  up  and  passed 
them  in  market  presence.”  he  says. 

Order  Manager 

SpaceWorksInc. 

Rockville,  Md. 
www.spaceworks.  com 
SpaceWorks’  Order  Manager  has  simi¬ 
lar  features  -  a  business-to-business 
Web  sales  site  that  hooks  to  enterprise 
resource  planning  (ERP)  and  electronic 
data  interchange  systems  -  but  Latham 
says  Ironworks  is  better  designed  for 
integration  with  midtier  ERP  vendors. 

-Amy  Helen  Johnson 
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YESTERDAY’S  1S  MANAGERS  toiled  away 
unceremoniously  behind  the  scenes.  The  job 
description  called  for  little  more  than  keeping 
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Times  have  changed.  Today’s  IT  Leaders  are 

at  the  heart  of  their  organizations.  They’ve 
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ed  the  authority  to  make  strategic 
decisions  and  to  drive  competitive 
advantage  for  their  companies. 
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SEND  US  YOUR  STORY 

As  The  Newspaper  for  IT 
Leaders,  Computerworld 
is  constantly  on  the 
lookout  for  tech¬ 
nology  stories 
punctuated  with 
an  extraordinary 
impact  on  the 
bottom  line.  If  you 
have  a  success  story  of 
your  own  to  share,  send  it  to 
us.  A  select  number  of  entries  will 
be  profiled  in  Computerworld. 

6RAND  PRIZE 

One  lucky  entrant  will  be  awarded  an  XT  Leader 
leather  jacket  to  wear  to  his  heart’s  content  — ■ 
and  to  his  peers’  envy. 

Email  your  story  or  request  for  more  infor¬ 
mation  to  ITJLeader@compuferw©rl<Icom. 

Or  fax  it  to  1-650-524-7004. 
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Accessorize 

Ergono^nw 


BY  DAVID  ESSEX 


To  set  up  your  computer  for  maximum 
health,  comfort  and  convenience,  you 
need  to  look  beyond  special  key¬ 
boards  and  mice  to  the  seemingly 
mundane  things  that  surround  them. 
Proper  placement  of  the  right  type  of  ergonomic 
chair,  desk,  copy  holder  or  mouse  pad  can  be 
more  important  in  avoiding  pain,  fatigue  and 
injury.  So  say  several  ergonomics  consultants 
who  helped  me  identify  four  categories  of 


products  that  would  best  im¬ 
prove  my  small  home  office 
(see  reviews). 

I  came  away  from  the  expe¬ 
rience  with  a  heightened 
awareness  of  the  unnecessary 
stretches,  strains  and  repeated 
poundings  my  body  sustains 
every  workday. 

I  hadn’t  thought  much  about 
the  ergonomics  of  my  worksta¬ 
tion  until  I  started  changing  it. 

A  caveat:  Ergonomicists  can 
be  doctrinaire  and  self-serving. 


so  I’m  shy  about  making  snap 
judgments  about  product 
choices,  and  the  decision  de¬ 
pends  quite  a  bit  on  your  per¬ 
sonal  situation. 

But  my  three  consultants  — 
two  of  whom  sell  products 
rec¬ 


they 


Desktop  InSight 

Kensington  Technology  Group 

www.kensington.com 

$9.99 

Consultant  Gary  Karp  at  San  Rafael, 
Calif.-based  Onsight  Technology 
Education  Services  rates  document 
holders  high  on  his  must-have  list. 
Document  holders  minimize  head 
movement  as  your  eyes  dart  from 
screen  to  paper.  Laying  pages  flat 
causes  you  to  bend  forward  too 
much  and  strain  your  neck. 

Having  difficulty  rounding  up 
Karp’s  favorite,  the  VuRyte  (and 
having  decided  that  expensive  hy¬ 
draulic  holders  aren’t  right  for  exec¬ 
utives,  who  don’t  copy  from  paper 
to  PC  as  often  as  secretaries  do),  I 
bought  this  low-cost  alternative 
from  Kensington.  It  can  hold  a  stack 
of  letter-,  A4-  and  legal-size  papers 
and  can  handle  magazines.  It  dou¬ 
bles  as  a  clipboard,  and  you  can 
turn  it  sideway  to  view  wider  docu¬ 
ments  in  landscape  mode. 

The  Desktop  InSight’s  extremely 
lightweight,  cheap  plastic  construc¬ 
tion  and  narrow  notch 
make  it  unsuitable 
for  books  and 
thick,  heavy 
documents, 
but  it  does  what  it 
promises  for  a 
decent  price. 


ommend  and  the  other  who’s 
a  respected  university  re¬ 
searcher  —  all  steered  me 
toward  the  kinds  of  products 
that  help  you  sit  comfortably 
and  well-supported,  at  the 
right  level  for  your  monitor 
and  keyboard. 

That  said,  keep  in  mind  that 
my  selection  of  products 
doesn’t  represent  the  entire 
market. 

After  the  consultants  sug¬ 
gested  that  I  stay  away  from 
footrests,  “gel”  mouse  pads 
and  glare  filters,  and  knowing 
that  articulating  monitor 
arms  are  unnecessary  if  you 
can  properly  position  your 
screen  without  them,  I  settled 
on  a  keyboard  platform, 
chair,  document  hol¬ 
der  and  back-support 
cushion.  I 

Essex  is  a  freelance 
writer  in  Antrim,  N.H. 


i  Aeron  Chair 


Herman  Miller  Inc. 

www.hermanmiller.com 

$749 

When  you  sit,  it  should  be  in  an  adjustable  chair  with  lum¬ 
bar  (lower-back)  support  that  you’ve  tried  out  in  your 
work  environment  and  that’s  the  right  height  and  width 
for  your  body.  “Seat  height  and  desk  height  are  extremely 
critical  and  about  the  most  important  part  of  the  equa¬ 
tion,”  says  Eileen  Vollowitz,  a  physical  therapist  who  sells 
ergonomic  chairs  in  Berkeley,  Calif.  My  experience  con¬ 
firms  this:  Each  vertical  movement  of  my  keyboard  plat¬ 
form  and  chair  threw  my  neck,  arms,  legs  and  back  into  a 
new  and  occasionally  painful  configuration. 

Lacking  time  to  try  out  multiple  chairs,  I  went  for  one 
of  the  most  adjustable  sitting  devices:  Herman  Miller’s 
Aeron.  My  loaded  model  has  six  adjustments  and  a  clever 
lumbar  pad  that  slides  up  and  down  notches  in  the  back, 
pressing  in  from  the  outside  of  the  dark,  see-through 
mesh  that  forms  the  seat  back. 

Karp  faults  the  Aeron  for  not  letting  you  adjust  the  an¬ 
gle  of  the  seat  back,  though  Herman  Miller  says  the  chair 
automatically  adjusts  for  this  when  you  sit  in  it.  I  found 
the  Aeron  easy  to  adjust  to  the  proper  height  and  angle 
for  my  new  workstation,  and  I’ve  gotten  spoiled  by  the 
comfort  of  its  mesh  “seat  pan”  and  back.  I’m  no  expert, 
but  I’m  pretty  sure  the  Aeron  has  improved  the  ergonom¬ 
ics  of  my  office  more  than  any  other  product. 


Banana-Board 

WorkRite  Ergonomic 
Accessories  Inc. 
www.wrea.com 
$165  to  $180 


If  your  work 
surface  doesn’t 
provide  the  right  keyboard  level,  you 
can  try  an  adjustable  platform  like 
this  device,  named  for  the  banana 
shape  it  has  when  its  curved  mouse 
platform  is  fully  extended. 

The  thin  but  sturdy  Banana- 
Board  must  be  bolted  underneath 
the  work  surface,  so  it  may  require 
professional  installation.  It  slides 
easily  forward  and  back  and  side  to 
side,  and  a  large  rubber  knob  lets 
you  adjust  the  height. 

Intuitive  adjustability  is  a  critical 
feature  in  many  of  these  acces¬ 
sories,  and  Banana-Board  has  it  in 
spades.  But  I  don’t  like  the  way  the 
board  forces  the  mouse  closer  to  my 
body  than  I’m  used  to,  and  it 
bounces  more  than  I’d  like. 

Nevertheless,  Banana-Board  is 
one  of  the  most  flexible  and  inex¬ 
pensive  ways  to  get  your  keyboard 
down  to  its  proper  height. 


Obusforme  Highback 

Obusforme  Ltd. 

www.obusforme.com 

$99 

Slouching  or  sitting  too  straight  can 
strain  your  back,  so  anything  that 
encourages  you  to  adopt  the  right 
posture  is  a  good  thing.  If  you’re  not 
ready  for  a  pricey  ergonomic  chair, 
an  affordable  back  support  is  a 
good  place  to  start.  Think  of  it  as  an 
ergonomic  chair  insert. 

I  tried  out  the  Obusforme  High- 
back,  which  looks  like  the  curvy 
back  of  a  car’s  bucket  seat. 
Although  it’s  soft,  it  keeps  the 
spine  firmly  in  proper  position. 

Cloth  straps  with  plastic  snaps 
let  you  secure  it  to  any  chair.  I 
put  the  Obusforme  in  a  high- 
backed  wooden  chair  with  arms.  I 
suffer  from  upper-back  pain,  so 
I  required  the  additional  neck  and 
upper-back  support  of  the  Highback 
version. 

However,  I  quickly  put 
the  Velcro-attachable 
lumbar  cushion  aside 
after  it  pushed  me  into  a 
contorted  position  and 
shifted  me  too  far  for¬ 
ward  in  the  seat  pan 
-  a  hazard  of  such 
devices  that  Karp 
had  warned  me  about. 
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HOT  TRENDS  &  TECHNOLOGIES  IN  BRIEF 


Domain  Naming 


BY  JACQUELINE  EMIGH 

HAT’S  IN 
a  (domain) 
name?  The 
answer 
might  be  ei¬ 
ther  more  or  less  than  you 
would  expect.  The  process  of 
obtaining  a  domain  name  is  ac¬ 
tually  quite  easy,  even  for  a  per¬ 
son  with  little  or  no  informa¬ 
tion  technology  expertise.  All  it 
really  takes  is  the  ability  to  fill 
out  a  Web-based  form. 

It’s  becoming  increasingly 
tougher,  though,  for  organiza¬ 
tions  to  nail  down  the  exact 
domain  names  they  want,  espe¬ 
cially  if  they’re  seeking  the  top- 
level  .com  domain.  Obstacles 
range  from  cyberpirates  who 
register  names  with  the  aim  of 
selling  them  to  the  need  for 
making  sure  that  other  organi¬ 
zations  don’t  hold  legally  con¬ 
flicting  trademark  rights. 

The  supply  of  domain  names 
is  dwindling  rapidly,  thanks  in 
large  part  to  skyrocketing  de¬ 
mand.  When  domain  name  ser¬ 
vices  first  arose,  the  number  of 
names  in  the  top-level  domains 
(like  .com  and  .net)  seemed 
more  than  adequate.  But  that’s 
changing  today  because  Web 
sites  are  so  ubiquitous. 

“There  are  about  250  top- 
level  domain  names  altogether, 
yet  all  but  a  handful  of  these 
are  country-specific,  such  as 
.uk  for  United  Kingdom  and  .ca 
for  Canada,”  says  Keith  Brown, 
a  lawyer  in  the  Technology  and 
Internet  Law  Practice  at  Sugar- 
man,  Rogers,  Barshak  &  Cohen 
P.C.  in  Boston. 

Names  in  the  top-level  .com 
domain  are  particularly  sought 
after.  “A  lot  of  folks  think  that 
if  you  just  put  .com  after 
your  name,  people  will  think 
you’re  modern  and  hip,”  says 
Thomas  Hopcroft,  president  of 
the  Massachusetts  Electronic 
Commerce  Association  (Mass 
eComm)  in  Boston. 

After  discovering  a  few  years 
ago  that  meca.com  was  taken, 
Hopcroft  settled  for  meca.net 
for  the  association.  The  organi¬ 
zation  still  holds  title  to  the 
meca.net  name  but  started 
using  it  strictly  as  a  place 
marker  and  link  after  deciding 
to  change  its  acronym  MECA 
to  Mass  eComm,  the  associ¬ 
ation.  The  group  now  uses 
massecomm.org  and  ebuzz.org. 


Waltham,  Mass.-based  Sitara 
Networks  Inc.,  a  network  secu¬ 
rity  software  firm,  ran  across  a 
similar  problem.  When  Sitara 
CEO  Malik  Khan  found  out 
that  sitara.com  was  in  use  by  a 
Pakistani  travel  firm,  he  opted 
instead  for  sitara.net. 

Until  earlier  this  year,  the 
only  way  to  register  a  .com, 
.net  or  .org  domain  name  was 
through  Network  Solutions 
Inc.  (NSI),  a  company  that 
lucked  into  the  naming  busi¬ 
ness  in  1993  through  a  coopera¬ 
tive  research  and  development 
agreement  with  the  U.S.  gov¬ 
ernment.  “The  original  con¬ 
tract  was  very  broadly  written. 
It  wasn’t  clear  what  NSI  could 
or  couldn’t  do,”  Brown  says. 

You  can  still  register  a  do¬ 
main  name  through  NSI  sim¬ 
ply  by  filling  out  a  form  on  the 
networksolutions.com  Web 
site.  The  fee  is  $70  for  two 
years.  Visitors  can  also  search 
there  free  of  charge  to  find  out 
whether  a  desired  domain 
name  is  available. 

Recently,  though,  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Commerce  has 


opened  up  the  domain  naming 
process  to  a  new,  nonprofit 
organization.  Headed  by  IT  in¬ 
dustry  luminary  Esther  Dyson, 
the  Marina  del  Rey,  Calif.- 
based  group  is  known  as  the 
Internet  Corporation  for  As¬ 
signed  Names  and  Numbers 
(ICANN).  During  a  two-month 
test  period,  five  more  organi¬ 
zations  will  become  domain 
name  registrars. 

Aggravating  the  supply  prob¬ 
lem  is  the  growing  practice 
of  obtaining  myriad  domain 
names.  Brown  divides  practi¬ 
tioners  of  this  cyberart  into 
two  main  groups:  cybersquat¬ 
ters  and  cyberpirates.  “Cyber¬ 
squatters  are  people  who  sim¬ 
ply  register  lots  of  names.  They 
are  potentially  innocent.  Cy¬ 
berpirates,  though,  buy  up  do¬ 
main  names  with  the  intention 
of  selling  the  names.  To  them, 
it’s  ‘either  make  me  an  offer,  or 
I  keep  the  name,’  ”  says  Brown, 
who  is  also  webmaster  for  his 
firm’s  informational  Web  site 
( netligitation.com ).  But  those 
who  buy  domain  names  with 
sales  in  mind  typically  prefer  to 


be  known  as  “name  brokers”  or 
“cyberbrokers.” 

But  motives  for  registering 
multiple  names  aren’t  neces¬ 
sarily  sinister.  Many  organiza¬ 
tions  now  see  the  practice  as  a 
protective  strategy.  MoveCen- 
tral  Inc.,  a  start-up  that  bills  it¬ 
self  as  a  “one-stop  shop  for 
moving  Americans,”  registered 
more  than  60  domain  names 
before  selecting  MoveCentral 
as  its  company  name  and  do¬ 
main  name  movecentral.com 
for  its  home  page.  “We  wanted 
to  eliminate  the  possibility  of 
copycat  sites,”  maintains  Peter 
Lamson,  MoveCentral’s  direc¬ 
tor  of  Internet  strategy. 

Another  problem  is  that  do¬ 
main  names  have  often  been  at 
odds  with  registered  service 
marks  and  trademarks. 

In  a  major  case  in  1996,  Digi¬ 
tal  Equipment  Corp.  bought 
the  AltaVista  trademark  —  but 
not  the  altavista.com  domain 
name  —  from  a  software  com¬ 
pany  that  was  then  called  Alta¬ 
Vista  Technology  Inc.  ATI, 
though,  was  given  nonexclu¬ 
sive  rights  to  use  the  trade- 


In  the  Works 


Possible  new  top-level  domain 

names  include  the  following: 

.store  For  merchants 

.web  For  sites  emphasizing  Web  activities 

.arts  For  arts  and  culture  sites 

.rec  For  recreation/entertainment  sources 

.per  and  .nom  For  personal  sites 

.info  For  information  services 

.sex  For  pornographic  sites 

mark  “in  a  limited  manner.” 
For  some  time,  Digital  used  the 
domain  name  www.digital. 
altavista.com  for  its  AltaVista 
search  engine. 

Digital  then  brought  ATI  to 
court  for  trademark  infringe¬ 
ment,  alleging,  among  other 
things,  that  ATI  had  “altered 
the  appearance  of  its  Web  site’s 
link  to  Digital’s  AltaVista  Inter¬ 
net  search  service”  by  adding 
graphics  similar  to  those  on  the 
search  engine  site. 

Last  year,  following  Digital’s 
acquisition  by  Compaq  Com¬ 
puter  Corp.,  the  two  parties 
reached  an  out-of-court  finan¬ 
cial  settlement  that  transferred 
all  rights  for  the  AltaVista 
trademark  and  domain  name 
from  ATI  to  Compaq. 

ICANN  is  now  addressing 
several  problems,  including 
the  need  for  better  dispute 
resolution  methods  and  the 
dwindling  supply  of  top-level 
names. 

Recently,  the  group  adopted 
a  dispute  resolution  policy 
meant  as  a  compromise  be¬ 
tween  proposals  from  the  new 
domain  name  registrars  and 
the  World  Intellectual  Proper¬ 
ty  Organization.  A  few  pos¬ 
sible  new  top-level  domain 
names  include  .rec,  .store  for 
merchants  and  .web  for  Web 
emphasis  —  as  well  as  .sex  for 
pornographic  sites.  I 


Emigh  is  a  freelance  writer 
in  Boston. 


MOREONLINE 

For  more  information  on  domain  names, 
visit  our  Web  site. 

www.computenworld.com/niore 

Are  there  technologies  or  issues  you 
would  like  to  learn  about  in  Quick- 
Study?  Please  send  your  ideas  to 
quickstudy@computerworld.com. 


DEFINITION: 

Domain  names  are  Internet  addresses  obtained  by 
people  who  are  opening  Web  sites.  The  domain  nam¬ 
ing  system  was  developed  to  translate  between  the 
numeric  IP  addresses  traditionally  used  by  comput¬ 
ers  and  name  identifiers,  typically  more  friendly  to 
human  eyes  and  ears.  A  Web  site  address  combines 
the  domain  name  with  the  language  that  should  be 
used  by  computers  to  fetch  a  page  or  file,  using  the 
Web  protocol  HTTP  or  the  file  transfer  protocol. 
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IBM  makes  a  full  range  of  Netfinity  servers,  models  starting  at  $1,459.  The  Netfinity  5600  can  be  configured  with  up  to  two  Intel  Pentium  III  processors  ano 

P-ice  of  Netfirmy  5600  mcoei  8664ifY  with  open  bay  is  based  on  estimated  resefer  price  as  of  91/99  and  does  not  include  other  options  Actual  reseller  price  may  vary.  IBM,  the  e-bu 
reoistered  trademark  of  International  Business  Machines  Corporation  Windows  NT  is  a  registered  trademark  of  Microsoft  Corporation.  Intel,  the  Intel  Inside  logo  and  Pentium  are  registered 
company  product  and  service  names' may  be  trademarks  or  service  marks  of  others.  '  1999  IBM  Corp.  Ail  rights  reserved. 
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PC  speech- 
recognition 
systems  have 
come  a  long 
long  way, 
but  they  still 
have  a  long 
way  to  go 
By  Cynthia 
Morgan 


You’re  giving  one  of  your 
users  speech-recognition 
software.  Personally,  I’d 
rather  bang  my  boss  on 
the  head  several  times 
with  a  very  heavy  hammer,  then  ask 
him  for  a  raise. 

But  let’s  say  your  user  has  an  ex¬ 
ceptionally  good  reason  for  need¬ 
ing  speech-recognition  capabilities 
—  he’s  the  world’s  worst  typist,  he’s 
got  severe  carpal  tunnel  syndrome 
or  he  needs  hands-free  computing  — 
and  you  must  support  him. 


What  do  you  do? 

That’s  the  problem  I  recently  set  out 
to  solve  at  Computers orld.  One  of  our 
editors,  a  top  candidate  for  the  Fre¬ 
quent  Typist’s  Club,  developed  a  bad 
case  of  carpal  tunnel  syndrome;  doc¬ 
tors  warned  her  off  the  keyboard. 
Speech-recognition  software  seemed 
to  be  the  solution. 

Was  it?  The  short  answer  is  “no.” 
Speech-recognition  software  has  made 
impressive  gains  in  the  past  year,  and  I 
would  probably  recommend  it  for 
straight  text  dictation.  But  hardware 
deficiencies  and  the  extreme  complexi¬ 
ty  of  the  typical  Windows  desktop 
make  it  an  exercise  in  “pain  recogni¬ 
tion”  as  far  as  meat-and-potatoes  edit¬ 
ing  and  navigation  are  concerned. 

Users  have  this  nasty  habit  of  want¬ 
ing  software  to  work  properly  but  to 
stay  out  of  the  way  when  not  needed. 


Our  editor  was  no  exception,  and  I 
knew  she  wouldn’t  have  much  patience 
with  anything  that  wasn’t  pretty  accu¬ 
rate  right  out  of  the  box.  So  I  began  test¬ 
ing  speech-recognition  software  and 
peripherals,  checking  products  from 
the  biggies:  Lernout  &  Hauspie  Speech 
Products  NV  in  Burlington,  Mass., 
Dragon  Systems  Inc.  in  Newton,  Mass., 
IBM  and  Philips  Electronics  NV  in  Vi¬ 
enna.  I  was  looking  for  the  dream  prod¬ 
uct  that  recognized  everything,  was 
easy  to  use  and  unobtrusive  when  not 
in  use. 

I  didn’t  find  it.  I  did  find  that  speech- 
recognition  software  was  much  easier 
to  use  and  had  incredibly  better  recog¬ 
nition  capabilities  than  it  had  last  year. 
Straight  out  of  the  box,  virtually  any 
speech-recognition  system  I  tried  got 
dictation  right  about  90%  of  the  time 
without  being  trained  to  recognize  my 
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Speech-Recognition  Product  Vendors 


Andrea  Electronics  Corp. 

Melville.  N.V. 

(800)707-5779 
www.andreaelectronics.  com 
Headsets:  ProVoice  Solutions 
ANC-700  ($79.95)  and 
Anti-Noise  60/61  ($34.95) 

Dragon  Systems  Inc. 

Newton,  Mass. 
(800)825-5897 
www.dragonsystems.com 
Software:  NaturallySpeaking 
Preferred  ($160) 

Hardware:  NaturallySpeaking 


Mobile  (portable,  $299) 

IBM 

Armonk,  N.Y. 

(888)  411-1WEB 
www.software.ibm.com/speech 
Software:  ViaVoice  Millennium 
Professional  ($179)  and  several 
other  editions 

Lernout  &  Hauspie  Speech 
Products  NV 

Burlington,  Mass. 

(800)380-1234 

www.lhs.com 


Software:  Voice  Xpress  ($149) 

Labtec  Inc. 

Vancouver,  Wash. 
(360)896-2000 
www.labtec.com 
Headsets:  ClearVoice  head¬ 
set/mike  LVA-8550  ($35) 

Philips  Electronics  NV 

Vienna 

www.speech.be.philips.com/ 
ud/get/Pages/h0721us.  htm 
Mobile  SR:  Philips 
FreeSpeech  2000  ($149.95) 


speech  patterns.  That  last  10%  is  the 
deal-breaker,  though. 

Teaching  your  speech-recognition 
system  to  become  acceptably  accurate 
is  a  frustrating  business  that  involves 
spending  at  least  an  hour  of  “training” 
—  reading  canned  paragraphs  back  to 
the  computer  while  it  records  your 
speech  patterns.  Then  you’ll  spend  an¬ 
other  few  hours  in  “retraining”  —  cor¬ 
recting  the  system’s  mistakes  and  possi¬ 
bly  repronouncing  the  words  to  get 
them  right.  While  the  engine  is  learning 
how  you  speak,  you’ll  be  busy  learning 
how  it  listens.  There  are  no  standard 
commands  for  getting  speech  engines 
to  work  properly;  commands  for  differ¬ 
ent  tasks  differ  greatly. 

Speech-recognition  software  isn’t 
something  you  want  to  use  if  you’re  un¬ 
familiar  with  an  application.  So  make 
sure  your  user  is  up  to  speed  on  every 


application  to  be  used  with  the  new 
software. 

Many  of  these  systems  can  actually 
shortcut  complex  application  proce¬ 
dures  with  one-  or  two-word  com¬ 
mands.  For  example,  instead  of  saying 
“type  URL  www.computerworld.com 
and  press  the  enter  key,”  I  might  just  say 
“jump  to  Computerworld,”  and  the  sys¬ 
tem  would  understand. 

Hot  Dictation,  Cold  Commands 

When  you’ve  finished  with  the  train¬ 
ing,  any  one  of  the  systems  will  proba¬ 
bly  give  reasonable  results  at  dictation 
(typing  text  and  numbers).  All  systems 
offer  at  least  some  integration  with  the 
most  popular  productivity  applica¬ 
tions,  such  as  Microsoft  Corp.’s  Office, 
and  let  you  perform  application-specif¬ 
ic  operations. 

All  the  systems  I  tested  could  pro¬ 


duce  at  least  93%  accuracy  at  straight 
dictation  with  enough  training;  Drag¬ 
on’s  NaturallySpeaking  rose  to  the  98% 
level  for  text  accuracy  after  roughly 
five  hours  of  training. 

Controlling  the  computer’s  naviga¬ 
tion  and  formatting,  however,  was  a  dif¬ 
ferent  matter.  None  of  the  programs  I 
tried  could  get  through  the  edit-and- 
format  cycle  of  highly  formatted  docu¬ 
ments  without  a  great  deal  of  what  I 
came  to  call  pain  recognition.  When  I 
started  my  tests,  I  established  a  tough 
set  of  memos,  documents,  spreadsheets 
and  Web  clicking  sequences,  intending 
to  grade  each  speech-recognition  sys¬ 
tem  on  how  well  it  duplicated  the  origi¬ 
nals.  Even  my  top  choice,  Naturally¬ 
Speaking,  failed  to  successfully  finish 
the  first  test,  a  professional-looking  re¬ 
sume  with  bullets,  indents  and  multiple 
sizes  of  text. 

In  each  case,  the  program  had  trouble 
distinguishing  between  commands  and 
dictated  text.  My  favorite  phrase  (after 
a  couple  of  unprintable  phrases  the  sys¬ 
tem  ironically  had  no  trouble  at  all  rec¬ 
ognizing)  became  “undo  that.”  And 
none  of  the  systems  I  tried  was  much 
good  at  surfing  the  Internet  unless  I’d 
bookmarked  favorite  sites. 

IBM’s  new  ViaVoice  Millennium  Pro 
is  much  better  than  its  predecessors  — 
although  it  still  gave  me  a  few  good 
bloopers,  like  the  time  I  said  “correct 
discrete”  and  it  thought  I  meant  “create 
task  to  screech.”  That  was  prophetic: 
By  the  time  I’d  finished  that  task,  I  was 
ready  to  screech.  I  had  the  most  success 
in  having  my  edit-and-format  com¬ 
mands  understood  using  ViaVoice, 
however. 

I  had  high  hopes  for  Lernout  &  Haus- 
pie’s  Voice  Xpress  because  it  had  the 
most  extensive  (and  exhausting)  initial 
training  sequence.  Sadly,  it  also  had  the 
most  trouble  with  both  dictation  and 
formatting. 

The  Bottom  Line 

After  spending  months  with  the  best 
PC  speech-recognition  systems  on  the 
market,  I’m  writing  this  article  using  an 
old-fashioned  keyboard  and  mouse. 
While  some,  notably  Dragon’s,  do  a  re¬ 
markable  job  of  voice-enabled  typing,  I 
can  still  do  a  faster,  better  job  using  my 
fingers. 

Fortunately,  few  software  categories 
are  evolving  as  fast  as  speech  recogni¬ 
tion.  There’s  a  lot  of  incentive;  the  in¬ 
dustry  at  large  considers  it  an  impera¬ 
tive  for  bringing  computer  holdouts  on 
board,  and  IT  departments  see  it  as  a 
way  to  ease  the  introduction  of  automa¬ 
tion  in  areas  that  must  be  kept  hands¬ 
free.  Speech-recognition  technology 
has  come  as  far  in  the  past  year  as  it  had 
in  the  previous  decade,  and  the  pace 
seems  to  be  accelerating. 

Faced  with  the  daunting  prospect  of 
spending  hours  teaching  a  finicky 
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How  Do  You  Support 
Speech  Recognition? 

Degree  of  difficulty  (1  - 10):  6 

Not  as  tough  as  dragging  a  Macintosh  user  to 
Windows,  but  technology  problems  make  it 
tougher  than  expected. 

IN  YOUR  FAVOR: 

Technology's  getting  better:  Prices  are 
coming  down,  and  quality  is  going  up. 

Fair  application  support:  You  will  find  sup¬ 
port  for  the  full  Microsoft  Office  suite, 
Netscape  Communication  Corp.'s  Navigator 
and  other  popular  programs  right  in  the  box. 
Most  packages  let  you  add  support  for  other 
programs  as  needed. 

WORKING  AGAINST  YOU: 

User  psychology:  Vendor  claims  that  the 
systems  work  well  out  of  the  box  are  mostly 
hype.  Unless  the  user  has  a  big  investment  in 
it,  the  problems  of  speech  recognition  proba¬ 
bly  outweigh  the  advantages. 

Heavy  resource  requirements:  Fast 
processors,  top-quality  sound  cards  and  high- 
end  microphones  make  a  big  difference. 

Desktop-bound:  Notebooks,  especially  old¬ 
er  models,  may  have  trouble. 

Windows-centric:  If  your  user  needs  non- 
Windows  software,  think  twice. 

RESOURCES: 

Hardware:  Commandeer  the  fastest 
Pentium  II  possible;  most  applications  take 
advantage  of  it.  6et  lots  of  memory  and  a 
top  microphone. 

Software:  Speech  software  should  be  the 
last  thing  to  go  on  the  system,  after  all  appli¬ 
cations,  upgrades  and  service  packs  have 
been  installed  and  vetted. 

Support  hours:  Ten  hours  for  setup,  instal¬ 
lation  and  testing,  plus  user  training. 

User  hours:  At  least  four.  Your  user  will  need 
an  hour  of  system  training,  another  hour  or  so 
to  become  comfortable  with  commands  and 
two  or  more  hours  (spread  over  about  a 
month)  to  correct  vocabulary  errors. 

Other  requirements:  You  may  need  some 
of  the  user’s  documents  during  training;  some 
systems  can  be  trained  to  add  vocabulary  in 
later  sessions.  -  Cynthia  Morgan 


speech-recognition  application  to 
speak  her  language,  my  user  has  put 
speech  recognition  on  hold.  We’ll  hope 
that  the  better  microphones  that  are 
scheduled  to  come  out  late  this  year, 
and  some  office  rearranging,  will  make 
this  “enabling  technology”  less  dis¬ 
abling  for  her. 

But  for  now.  Dragon’s  Naturally¬ 
Speaking  and  its  brethren  will  probably 
prove  easiest  to  support  if  you  have  a 
motivated  user,  particularly  if  he  leans 
toward  lengthy  documents.  If  dictation 
takes  second  place  to  on-screen  naviga¬ 
tion,  check  out  IBM’s  ViaVoice  pack¬ 
age.  And  remember:  Train,  train,  train.  I 
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Your 

fridge 

has 

e-mail 

And  your  microwave  and  the  local  gas  pump  have 
IP  addresses  and  Web  browsers.  Why?  To  push  corporate 
applications  out  to  customers  wherever  and  whenever 
they  want  to  do  business.  To  make  this  happen,  IT 
managers  will  have  to  develop  new  types  of  applications  - 
and  make  sure  they’re  bulletproof  By  Emily  Kay 


A  WOMAN  CRUISING  DOWN  the 
highway  sees  the  gas  gauge 
on  empty  and  at  the  same 
time  realizes  she’s  hungry 
for  a  Whopper  and  fries. 

No  problem.  She  zips  over  to  the 
service  station,  touches  the  Burger 
King  ad  on  the  electronic  pump  screen 
and  drives  through  to  pick  up  her  or¬ 
der  after  filling  the  car  with  gas. 

That  evening,  musing  that  she’d  like  a 
new  chicken  recipe,  she  taps  on  the  mi¬ 
crowave  door  and  —  voila!  —  up  pop 
cybertips  for  cooking  a  Perdue  roaster. 

Uh-oh,  there’s  only  a  spoonful  of 
Cherry  Garcia  in  the  freezer.  Before 
tossing  the  empty  container,  she  scans 
the  bar  code  of  the  Ben  &  Jerry’s  con¬ 
tainer  by  her  freezer  door,  which  adds  it 
to  the  shopping  list  being  compiled  by 
her  Web  grocery  service. 

It’s  Out  There 

Some  of  these  scenarios  that  seem  to 
come  out  of  The  Jetsons  are  happening 
now,  and  it  may  mean  big  changes  for 
information  technology  managers 
when  other  consumer-oriented  Inter¬ 
net  appliances  explode  into  wide¬ 
spread  use.  Gas  pumps,  refrigerators 
and  microwave  ovens  can,  in  theory, 
be  linked  to  the  Internet  today.  Gurus 
expect  that  similar  everyday  gadgets 
will  eventually  become  commonplace 
Internet-enabled  devices,  just  as  hand¬ 
held  computing  devices  are  today. 

To  help  their  companies  compete  in 
this  new  world,  IT  managers  will  have 
to  build  and  support  “customer-facing” 
applications,  some  of  which  will  run  on 
the  Palm  Computing  operating  system; 
others  will  rely  on  Microsoft  Corp.’s 
Windows  CE  or  Sun  Microsystems 
Inc.’s  Jini  software  or  Java  platform. 

Some  of  these  devices  will  truly  be 
thin  clients,  with  only  minimal  process¬ 
ing  power,  memory  or  hard-disk  space. 
These  “everywhere,  anytime”  applica¬ 
tions  will  demand  continuous  uptime 
from  corporate  servers  and  further  tax 
already  crowded  networks. 

Some  in  the  industry  say  that  Web- 
enabled  renditions  of  everyday  prod¬ 
ucts  may  even  displace  the  mother  of 
all  renegade  contraptions  —  the  desk¬ 
top  PC  —  for  some  applications. 

Coming  to  a  Kitchen  Near  You 

Internet  appliances  are  Web-enabled 
digital  tools  that  can  do  a  few  discrete 
tasks  more  easily,  cheaply  and  effi¬ 
ciently  than  PCs  can.  Seattle-based 
CMi  Worldwide  Inc.’s  Advantage  2000 
“kitchen  resource  center,”  for  exam¬ 
ple,  is  a  kitchen-proof  interactive 
TV/PC/CD  player  built  on  Hitachi 
Ltd.’s  SH3  chip,  Spyglass  Inc.’s  Device 
Mosaic  browser  technology  and 
Vx Works,  a  non-Windows  operating 
system  from  Wind  River  Systems  Inc. 
The  $200  countertop  and  $1,500 
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built-in  units  encourage  cooks  to  down¬ 
load  recipes  from  the  Web,  spam 
friends  with  their  favorite  menus  or 
watch  Julia  Child  dish  up  her  special¬ 
ties  on  TV. 

International  Data  Corp.  (IDC)  in 
Framingham,  Mass.,  forecasts  that  the 
U.S.  market  for  non-PC  consumer 
Internet  appliances  —  including  Net 
TVs,  Web  phones,  gaming  devices  and 
smart  handheld  devices  —  will  grow 
from  the  3  million  shipped  last  year  to 
almost  28  million  by  2002.  By  2001, 

IDC  predicts,  Internet  appliance  ship¬ 
ments  will  exceed  those  of  desktop 
consumer  PCs. 

Of  course,  computer  hardware  and 
software  makers  don’t  plan  to  be  left 
behind.  Intel  Corp.  is  designing  new 
chips  for  low-power  appliances,  and 
Microsoft  is  developing  software  for 
set-top  TV  boxes  and  automobile  navi¬ 
gation  systems.  Sun’s  Jini  software 
could  well  become  the  common  lan¬ 
guage  for  those  new  devices,  while  the 
company  positions  JavaOS  for  con¬ 
sumers  as  the  operating  system  for  de¬ 
vices  such  as  set-top  boxes,  interactive 
TVs,  Web  phones  and  automobile  navi¬ 
gation  systems. 

Simple  is  Good 

“Consumers  like  the  concept  of 
dedicated  and  multiple-use  appliances 
because  of  their  simplicity,”  says  Jeff 
Hulton,  senior  vice  president  of 
business  development  at  Cambridge, 


Anything’s  Possible 

From  the  Dick  Tracy  files: 

■  Dallas-based  ICL,  a  global  information 
technology  services  provider,  and 
Frigidaire  Home  Products,  the  North 
American  arm  of  Sweden’s  AB  Electrolux, 
have  demonstrated  a  model  smart  refrigera¬ 
tor  with  an  integrated  233-MHz  micro¬ 
processor.  32M  bytes  of  RAM.  an  Ethernet 
link,  a  bar-code  scanner,  Windows  95  and  a 
flat-panel  touch  screen.  The  product  could 
be  in  homes  by  the  end  of  next  year,  says 
Clay  Calhoun,  North  American  director  of 
interactive  retailing  at  ICL’s  retail  systems 
division. 

■  While  ordering  food  from  a  system  like 
that  may  seem  far  out.  $83.7  billion  BP 
Amoco  PLC  doesn’t  dismiss  the  possibility 
that  its  recently  announced  smart  gas  dis¬ 
pensers  could  support  such  an  application. 
Atlanta-based  Radiant  Systems  Inc.,  an 
integrated  retail  technology  supplier,  devel¬ 
oped  the  technology,  which  is  based  on 
Windows  CE  and  Internet  standards  such 
as  TCP/IP,  Extensible  Markup  Language 
and  Simple  Mail  Transfer  Protocol.  Its  pur¬ 
pose  is  to  enable  a  system  to  alert  support 
personnel  -  automatically  via  e-mail  -  of 
equipment  failure  and  suggest  preventive 
maintenance  action.  -Emily  Kay 
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Mass.-based  HighPoint  Systems  Inc. 
HighPoint  integrates  bar-code  scanners 
and  database  technology  for  home 
grocery  shopping  applications.  “People 
don’t  like  the  PC  for  this  type  of  [busi- 
ness-to-consumer  e-commerce]  trans¬ 
action,”  he  says. 

For  example,  Hulton  says,  online  gro¬ 
cers  enroll  consumers  quickly  but  lose 
more  than  half  in  the  first  90  days 
because  PCs  take  too  long  and  are  too 
complicated  to  use  for  direct  ordering. 
Compare  nine  minutes  on  an  Internet 
appliance  to  an  average  online  PC  ses¬ 
sion  of  more  than  47  minutes,  and 
there’s  no  contest,  he  says. 

It  Ain’t  Easy 

It’s  clear  that  handheld  computing 
devices  are  the  most  prevalent  Internet 
appliances  to  make  it  into  the  enter¬ 
prise  to  date,  with  millions  of  units  sold 
and  millions  more  to  be  sold  this  year 
and  next.  Smart  cellular  phones  aren’t 
far  behind,  and  other  Internet  appli¬ 
ances  are  on  the  way.  But  linking  to¬ 
gether  such  disparate  device  types  with 
their  limited  memory  capacities  and 
computing  power  presents  a  variety  of 
challenges. 

For  one  thing,  device  formats  are  all 
over  the  map,  from  Palm  devices  and 
Microsoft  CE  handheld  personal  digital 
assistants  (PDA),  smart  phones,  pagers 
and  set-top  boxes  to  household  appli¬ 
ances  and  consumer  electronics.  Dif¬ 
ferent  devices  use  different  protocols 
and  operating  systems,  and  the  smallest 
household  appliance  microprocessor 
with  infinitesimal  memory  and  power 
will  be  joined  to  strapping  desktop 
workstations. 

In  addition,  network  traffic  bottle¬ 
necks  and  bandwidth  questions  — 
always  problems  for  network  managers 
—  will  increase  dramatically  when  any¬ 
where  from  a  few  to  thousands  of  these 
contraptions  are  linked  together.  “The 
challenge  is  how  to  accommodate 
PDAs,  Web  phones,  Web  pads  and  set¬ 
top  boxes  in  compelling  ways  for  the 
consumer  and  in  an  open  architecture,” 
Hulton  says. 

When  Outsourcing  Is  the  Answer 

Limited  network  bandwidth  pre¬ 
sents  a  formidable  challenge  to  retail¬ 
ers  now,  and  broadband  cable  modems 
will  soon  deliver  fast  Internet  connec¬ 
tivity  to  more  homes.  That  change  will 
increase  expectations  for  merchants’ 
IT  departments  to  provide  around-the- 
clock  uptime  for  hundreds  or  thou¬ 
sands  more  users  seeking  access  to 
their  sites. 

The  retail  systems  division  of  ICL,  a 
Dallas-based  global  information  tech¬ 
nology  services  provider  owned  by  Fu¬ 
jitsu  Ltd.,  has  already  seen  some  prob¬ 
lems  with  software  and  network  crash¬ 
es  at  eBay  Inc.,  ETrade  Group  Inc.  and 


Charles  Schwab  &  Co.,  says  Clay  Cal¬ 
houn,  North  American  director  of 
interactive  retailing. 

One  answer  is  to  hire  external  ex¬ 
perts  to  figure  it  all  out.  ICL  reports  a 
40%  increase  in  U.S.  business  over  the 
past  year  from  companies  seeking  to 
deploy,  support  and  maintain  new 
Internet  appliances,  Calhoun  says. 

When  Scotty’s  Home  Market  ex¬ 
panded  its  online  grocery-ordering 
capabilities  recently  to  enable  bar-code 
scanning,  the  Lake  Zurich,  Ill.-based 
retailer  outsourced  the  complexities  of 
the  technology  to  HighPoint  Systems, 
which  integrates  software  clients  and 
Web  functionality  with  its  proprietary 
HPX  Server  transaction  server  for  Win¬ 
dows  NT  or  Unix. 

The  server  seamlessly  integrates  In¬ 
ternet  appliances  with  PCs  as  well  as 
any  back-end  data  source,  including 
standard  relational  databases,  enter¬ 
prise  resource  planning  systems  and 
data  warehouses,  Hulton  says.  The 
system  cost  Scotty’s  $270,000,  which 
includes  integration  services. 

Scotty’s  application  lets  a  consumer 
point  an  SPT 1500  handheld  unit  from 
Holtsville,  N.Y.-based  Symbol  Tech¬ 


nologies  Inc.  at  the  universal  product 
code  on  a  product  or  in  a  personalized 
catalog,  press  a  button  and  send  the 
item  to  the  “Scottyscan”  screen.  When 
the  list  is  finished,  the  user  places  the 
Scottyscan  in  a  cradle,  which  is  linked 
to  a  PC  and  synchronized  with  Scotty’s 
Web  site,  to  transmit  the  order.  Symbol 
and  3Com  Corp.  developed  the  SPT 
1500,  which  combines  bar-code  scan¬ 
ning  technology  with  Palm  Computing 
standard  applications. 

“As  you  finish  a  carton  of  orange 
juice,  you  can  scan  the  bar  code  as  you 
throw  it  away,”  says  Scott  DeGraeve, 
president  of  Scotty’s  Home  Market.  “As 
you  consume  things,  the  Scottyscan 
unit  is  doing  continual  replenishment.” 

you@fridge.com 

Granted,  tapping  on  a  handheld  com¬ 
puter  to  replenish  groceries  isn’t  exactly 
using  a  refrigerator  to  stock  itself.  But 
that’s  not  so  far-fetched,  some  visionar¬ 
ies  claim. 

It’s  very  likely  that  people  will  use 
such  appliances  to  do  their  grocery 
shopping,  watch  TV,  surf  the  Web,  send 
and  retrieve  e-mail  and  bank  online  as 
well  as  set  up  calendars  and  videocon¬ 


ferencing,  says  Calhoun.  “All  those 
capabilities  can  be  done  in  the  door  of 
a  refrigerator.” 

Calhoun  says  he  believes  retailers 
could  end  up  giving  away  intelligent 
refrigerators  to  top-tier  customers  in 
return  for  recurring  Internet  account 
and  delivery  service  fees. 

Customers  want  to  determine  “when, 
how  and  where  to  shop,”  whether  it’s 
scanning  orders  from  the  kitchen  or 
placing  orders  from  office  PCs  or  cellu¬ 
lar  telephone  screens  in  the  field, 
according  to  Hulton.  ICL  developed  a 
program  for  British  Airways  PLC  that 
lets  employees  order  groceries  from 
their  office  PCs,  and  Calhoun  says  he 
believes  refrigerators  will  soon  have 
the  same  capabilities. 

It’s  clear  that  IT  leaders  need  to  pre¬ 
pare  now  for  the  future  of  Internet 
appliances  in  the  workplace. 

After  all,  you  don’t  want  to  be  the  last 
to  post  your  online  mortgage  applica¬ 
tion  on  refrigerator  doors  all  over 
America.  > 


Kay  writes  about  technology  as  a  princi¬ 
pal  at  Choice  Communications,  an  edito¬ 
rial  consulting  firm  in  Chelmsford,  Mass. 
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Technology 

Happenings 

■  Apple  Computer  Inc.  registers  for  a 
domain  name. 


■  IBM  introduces  its  PS/2  machine  (be¬ 
low).  It  includes  a  3-in.  floppy  disk  drive 
and  video  graph¬ 
ics  array,  which 
become  standard 
in  IBM  PCs. 


■  Apple  engineer 

William  Atkin¬ 


son  designs  Hy¬ 
perCard,  a  software  tool  that  simplifies 
development  of  in-house  applications. 
Apple  distributes  the  program  free  with 
Macintosh  computers  until  1992. 


■  Apple  releases  the  Macintosh  II  and 
Macintosh  SE. 


■  David  Duffield  and  Ken  Morris  form 

PeopleSoft  Inc. 

■  Stewart  Brand  publishes  The  Media 
Lab:  Inventing  the  Future  at  MIT. 

■  Andrew  Tanenbaum  releases  Minix,  a 
Unix  clone  system.  Later,  Linus  Torvalds 
extends  this  work  and  creates  Linux. 

■  Motorola  Inc.  unveils  the  68030 
microprocessor. 

■  IBM  and  Microsoft  Corp.  announce 
OS/2 1.0.  It  doesn’t  feature  a  graphical 
user  interface. 


■  Microsoft  announces  Windows  2.0 
and  introduces  Excel  for  Windows  2.0. 

■  UUnet  Technologies  Inc.  is  found¬ 
ed  to  provide  commercial  access  to  Unix 
to  Unix  Copy  Program  and  Usenet. 

■  The  Christmas  Virus,  a  Christmas 
tree  graphic  that  reproduces  and  mails 
itself,  infects  IBM's  in-house  e-mail  net¬ 
work,  significantly  slowing  it  down. 

■  Borland  International  Inc.  ships 
the  Quattro  spreadsheet  program,  in¬ 
cluding  emulation  of  Lotus  1-2-3  com¬ 
mands.  This  results  in  a  legal  battle  with 

Lotus  Development  Corp. 


Other  Notables 

Toni  Morrison’s  Beloved  wins  the 
Pulitzer  Prize  for  Fiction. 

1987  Best  Picture:  The  Last  Emperor 

1987  Album  of  the  Year:  U2.  “The 
Joshua  Tree" 


The  Computer:  Black 
Monday’s  Scapegoat 


BY  LAURA  HUNT 

N  MONDAY,  Oct. 
19,  1987,  the  Dow 
Jones  industrial 
average  dived 
more  than  500 
points,  and  the  New  York 
Stock  Exchange  (NYSE) 
experienced  a  record  volume 
of  604.33  million  shares,  fol¬ 
lowing  a  record  Friday  volume 
of  330  million  shares.  The  Dow 
plunged  22.6%  to  1,738.74, 
which  was  far  greater  than  the 
12.8%  decline  on  the  original 
Black  Monday,  Oct.  28, 1929. 

Experts  were  mystified  be¬ 


cause  no  major  financial  news 
or  announcements  seemed  to 
set  off  the  increased  selling. 
President  Ronald  Reagan  told 
the  press,  “I  think  everyone 
here  is  a  little  puzzled 
because  ...  all  the  business  in¬ 
dices  are  up.  There  is  nothing 
wrong  with  the  economy.” 

Treasury  Secretary  James 
Baker  suggested  that  a  Democ¬ 
ratic  bill  to  increase  taxes, 
which  had  just  passed  House 
and  Senate  committees,  helped 
bring  about  the  disaster.  Other 
possible  explanations  included 
fears  of  conflict  in  Iran,  the 


U.S.  trade  deficit,  the  federal 
budget  deficit  and  fears  of 
inflation  and  a  weakening 
dollar. 

But  the  favorite  scapegoat 
was  programmed  trading.  The 
ability  to  automatically  trade 
large  blocks  of  stocks  or  index 
futures  allowed  a  massive 
amount  of  transactions  to  be 
fed  to  the  trading  system.  The 
increased  avail¬ 
ability  of  up-to- 
the-minute  market 
data  and  the  in¬ 
creased  process¬ 
ing  speed  available 
with  computers  al¬ 
lowed  traders  to 
trade  large  amounts  of  stocks 
and  futures  at  target  prices 
within  just  minutes. 

On  Oct.  16,  the  trading  sys¬ 
tem  was  halted  briefly  because 
of  capacity  problems  caused 
by  program  traders  handling 
$80  billion  in  pension  funds. 
The  shutdown  increased  the 
sense  of  panic  brought  on  by 
the  Dow’s  reaction  to  the  in¬ 
creased  trading  and  brought 
on  another  wave  of  selling  that 
backlogged  the  system.  The 
systems  that  processed  and 
printed  the  orders  on  cards 
became  clogged,  further  pan¬ 
icking  traders. 

Earlier  in  the  month,  Securi¬ 
ties  and  Exchange  Commission 
President  David  Ruder  gave  a 
speech  in  which  he  addressed 
the  volatility  of  the  market.  He 
said  programmed  trading  had 
made  the  stock  market  too 
complicated  to  regulate.  He 
said  he  worried  that  traders 
would  be  able  to  manipulate 
the  market  with  sophisticated 
buy/sell  schemes.  After  the 
crash,  this  worry  intensified. 

Programmed  trading  was 


suspended  for  the  week,  and  a 
presidential  commission  was 
convened.  In  January  1988,  the 
panel’s  findings  caused  the 
NYSE  to  impose  restrictions 
on  day  trading  for  at  least  one 
week  on  any  day  the  Dow 
moved  more  than  75  points. 

Pressure  to  fix  the  problem 
was  placed  on  the  Securities 
Industry  Automation  Corp. 

(SIAC),  which 
operates  comp¬ 
uter  systems  for 
the  NYSE.  The 
SIAC  upgraded 
processors,  mem¬ 
ory,  disk  capacity 
and  switches  and 
changed  control  and  process¬ 
ing  software  to  handle  in¬ 
creased  capacity.  The  number 
of  listed  stocks  available  for 
computerized  trading  was  also 
increased,  decreasing  the  de¬ 
pendency  on  printed  cards. 

Ironically,  the  SIAC  knew 
changes  were  needed  and  how 
to  make  them.  On  Black  Mon¬ 
day,  the  American  Stock  Ex¬ 
change  Inc.  (AmEx)  went  live 
with  its  new  double-capacity 
market  data  system.  The  sys¬ 
tem,  also  supplied  and  main¬ 
tained  by  the  SIAC,  helped  the 
exchange  largely  escape  the 
damage  sustained  by  the  Dow 
and  other  markets.  With  the 
experience  gained  from  suc¬ 
cessful  implementation  of  the 
AmEx  system,  the  SIAC  could 
quickly  upgrade  the  NYSE. 

In  July  1988,  Charles  Mc- 
Quade,  president  of  the  SIAC, 
told  Computerworld,  “If  a  600 
million-share  day  occurred 
now,  it  could  be  handled  with 
style  and  grace.”  ft 


Hunt  is  Computerworld ’s  cor¬ 
porate  librarian. 


WHEN  PANIC  SET  OFF  a  selling  spree  at  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange, 
some  blamed  new  technology  that  enabled  large  trades  of  stocks  quickly 


1987  Rock  Vocal  Performance: 

Bruce  Springsteen,  “Tunnel  of  Love” 


President  Reagan  announces  that  he  is  nominating  Alan 
Greenspan  as  the  new  chairman  of  the  Federal  Reserve. 


Northwest  Airlines  Flight  255  crashes  while  trying  to  take 
off  from  Detroit,  killing  156. 


1987  Emmy  for  Best  Comedy:  The 

Golden  Girls.  Best  Drama:  LA  Law 

■  Flashback  is  produced  with 
the  assistance  of  The  Computer 
Museum  History  Center  in 
Mountain  View,  Calif. 


JANUARY  FEBRUARY  MARCH 


The  U.S.  Supreme  Court  rules  that 
Rotary  Clubs  must  admit  women. 


^ mm 
APRIL  MAY  JUNE  JULY  AUGUST  SEPTEMBER 

_ __X  _ T  T_ 


Marine  Lt.  Col.  Oliver  North  Jr.  tells  Congress  that  "higher  officials"  ap¬ 
proved  his  secret  Iran-Contra  operations.  Adm.  John  Poindexter  testifies 
that  he  authorized  use  of  Iran  arms  sales  profits  for  the  Contras. 


OCTOBER  NOVEMBER  DECEMBER 


Pee  Wee's  ■ 
Playhouse  begins  • 
its  second  season.  N 


— TECHN0L0GYSK1LLS  SCOPE 


The  Future  of 

PowerBuilder 


The  work 
and  salaries  are 
steady,  but  some 
PowerBuilder  pros 
are  powering  up  in 
Java,  C++  and  Web 
development  in 
case  the  tool  loses 
ground  to  other 
applications 
By  Steve  Alexander 


PowerBuilder  de¬ 
velopers  are  facing 
a  tough  career  deci¬ 
sion  these  days: 
Should  they  stick 
with  the  rapid  development 
tool  or  move  on  to  new  tech¬ 
nologies? 

Demand  for  the  product 
from  Emeryville,  Calif.-based 
Sybase  Inc.  has  faltered  be¬ 
cause  of  interest  in  Java 
and  other  Web  technologies. 
PowerBuilder  7.0  has  revived 
interest  in  the  product  in  its 
support  of  Web-based  applica¬ 
tions,  but  future  demand  for 
PowerBuilder  staffers  is  unclear. 

Richard  Gallagher,  CEO  of 
Xytech  Systems  Corp.,  a  Bur¬ 
bank,  Calif.,  maker  of  workflow 
management  software,  says 
fewer  college  students  are 
studying  PowerBuilder  and  the 
ranks  of  existing  developers 
have  thinned.  As  a  result,  it  is 
becoming  more  difficult  to  hire 
PowerBuilder  professionals. 

Some  say  PowerBuilder  is 
also  losing  ground  to  client/ 
server  competitors  such  as  Mi¬ 
crosoft  Corp.’s  Visual  Basic. 
Don  Stroud,  director  of  MIS  at 
The  Plain  Dealer  Publishing 
Co.,  publisher  of  The  Plain 
Dealer  daily  newspaper  in 
Cleveland,  says  he  is  phasing 
out  PowerBuilder  and  rewrit¬ 
ing  applications  in  Visual  Basic 
because  it  has  become  the 
stronger  tool. 

A  one-week  PowerBuilder 
training  course  through  a 
valued-added  reseller  costs 
$2,000  to  $4,000.  Information 
technology  staffers  with 
PowerBuilder  experience  can 
earn  $30,000  to  $100,000,  al¬ 
though  most  salaries  range 
from  $45,000  to  $55,000.  Con¬ 
tractors  can  earn  up  to  $85  per 
hour.  Heavy  PowerBuilder 
users  include  government 
agencies  and  the  auto,  insur¬ 
ance,  financial  and  telephone 
industries. 

Here  are  four  viewpoints  on 
the  PowerBuilder  market  and 
its  future  from  IT  profession¬ 
als. 


BENNY  CHEUNG 

Partner 

One  Point  Solutions  Inc. 

Detroit 

Benny  Cheung  learned  Power¬ 
Builder  at  Electronic  Data  Sys¬ 
tems  Corp.  in  the  early  1990s, 
when  the  firm  was  creating  a 
client/server  human  resources 
system  for  General  Motors 
Corp. 

Cheung  is 
developing  a 
PowerBuilder 
resource  man¬ 
agement  ap¬ 
plication  for 
the  Michigan 
Department  of  Corrections 
that  will  help  determine  which 
prisoners  should  be  assigned 
to  various  correctional 
facilities  statewide. 

PowerBuilder  is  easier  to 
learn  than  C++  or  Java  “because 
a  lot  of  things  already  are  done 
for  you  in  the  PowerBuilder 
world.  There  is  a  lot  less  coding 
involved,”  Cheung  says. 

Cheung  says  he  believes 
PowerBuilder  7.0  has  revived 
interest  in  the  product  through 
its  support  of  Web-based  ap¬ 
plications,  but  he  has  doubts 
about  the  product’s  future. 

“PowerBuilder  has  enough 
of  an  installed  base  that  there 
always  will  be  a  need,”  he  says. 
“But  whether  there  will  contin¬ 
ue  to  be  high  demand  is  yet  to 
be  seen.”  As  a  result,  he  says  he 
will  probably  “move  into  Java 
and  Web  development,  which 
are  hotter.” 

KEVIN  L.  BROWN 

PowerBuilder  consultant 
Klub  Services  Inc. 

Washington 

Kevin  L.  Brown  learned 
PowerBuilder  while  develop¬ 
ing  a  commercial  loan-tracking 
application  for  Boston  banking 
firm  Fleet  Financial  Group  Inc. 
in  1994.  The  bank  offered  only 
a  one-week  training  course;  he 
learned  the  rest  on  his  own. 

“I  had  never  done  a  lot 
of  heavy-duty  programming 
until  I  learned  PowerBuilder, 


although  I’d  taken  classes 
in  Basic  and  Cobol,”  Brown 
says.  PowerBuilder  developers 
should  be  well  acquainted  with 
databases  like  SQL  and  Oracle, 
Brown  says,  but  there’s  no  need 
to  know  languages  such  as  C++ 
or  HTML  for  Internet  pro¬ 
gramming.  His  favorite  Power¬ 
Builder  resources  are  the 
Sybase  Web  site  and  the  Power¬ 
Builder  Developers  Journal. 

For  the  past  year.  Brown  has 
been  working  on  an  image¬ 
tracking  system  for  the  Nation¬ 
al  Geographic 
Society  in 
Washington. 
Although  he 
says  he  antici¬ 
pates  that  the 
large  number 
of  installed 
PowerBuilder  systems  will 
perpetuate  a  need  for  develop¬ 
ers,  he  has  seen  demand  taper 
off  in  the  past  two  years. 

“I  don’t  know  if  companies 
will  consider  developing  many 
new  applications  in  Power¬ 
Builder,  because  Java  and  Web 
development  have  taken  the 
steam  out  of  the  PowerBuilder 
market,”  Brown  says.  “It’s  too 
early  to  tell  if  Version  7.0  will 
make  PowerBuilder  a  big  deal 
again.” 

Brown  says  he  expects  to 
continue  working  in  Power¬ 
Builder,  but  he  will  hedge  that 
bet  by  seeking  assignments 
that  expose  him  to  technolo¬ 
gies  such  as  Java  and  C++. 

KENT  C0FFEL 

Assistant  technology  architect 
Maritz  Travel  Co. 

St.  Louis 

Kent  Coffel  is  a  PowerBuilder 
developer  who  has  switched  to 
Web  work,  but  he  credits 
PowerBuilder  with  helping 
him  get  his  current  job. 

“I  started  Web  development 
using  PowerBuilder  5.0.  That 
turned  out  not  to  be  the 
best  solution,  but  Power¬ 
Builder’s  object-oriented  con¬ 
cepts  helped  us  move  forward 
and  find  better  ways  of  doing 
things,”  Coffel  says. 

He  says  PowerBuilder  is  past 
its  prime  but  shows  no  signs  of 
going  away.  “I  would  say  over¬ 
all  interest  in  PowerBuilder 
peaked  a  couple  of  years  ago. 
But  it  is  still  widely  used  and 
respected,  and  we  will  contin¬ 
ue  to  use  it  for  the  foreseeable 
future  because  we  have  so 
much  invested  in  mission-crit¬ 
ical  systems  that  handle  large 
travel  groups.” 


Coffel’s  firm  uses  third- 
party  training,  “but  half  the 
people  in  our 
shop  picked  it 
up  on  their 
own.  It’s  easi¬ 
er  to  learn 
than  C  or 
Java.”  He  says 
people  who 
want  to  do  PowerBuilder  work 
should  understand  databases 
and  object-oriented  concepts. 

GUY  GARDNER 

Chief  research  and  development 
scientist 

Dynamic  Health  Care  Technologies  Inc. 
Waltham,  Mass. 

Guy  Gardner,  an  information 
systems  manager  and  self- 
taught  PowerBuilder  program¬ 
mer,  says  it  is  becoming  more 
difficult  to  find  experienced 
PowerBuilder  people.  “It’s 
harder  to  hire  people  with  a 
minimum  of  three  years  of 
PowerBuilder  experience,”  says 
Gardner,  whose  company  de¬ 
velops  large  PowerBuilder 
workflow  applications  for  hos¬ 
pitals  and  medical  laboratories. 

“I  don’t  see  the  market 
shrinking,  but  I  don’t  think  it’s 
growing  like  it  was  three  or 
four  years  ago,”  he  says.  “How¬ 
ever,  I  still  see  people  moving 
into  the  field.” 

Although  Web  development 
has  stolen  PowerBuilder’s 
thunder,  Gardner  says  he 
thinks  that  may  not  last.  “Peo¬ 
ple  will  find  out  that  the  Web  is 
not  the  great¬ 
est  thing  for 
enterprise  ap¬ 
plications  and 
will  move 
back  to  client/ 
server  tools.” 
That  would 
bode  well  for  PowerBuilder, 
which  Gardner  says  “is  head 
and  shoulders  above  Visual  Ba¬ 
sic  and  Visual  C,”  its  competi¬ 
tors  in  enterprise-level  Win¬ 
dows  applications.  No  matter 
what  happens,  he  figures  the 
market  is  big  enough  to  last 
five  to  10  more  years. 

Gardner’s  advice  to  those 
entering  the  PowerBuilder 
field:  “The  pro  is  that  the  work 
is  out  there  and  salaries  are  up. 
The  con  is  that  the  future  is  not 
exactly  clear.  But  then  I  think 
that  anybody  who  wants  to  get 
into  programming  should  not 
bank  his  or  her  entire  exis¬ 
tence  on  one  technology.”  • 


Alexander  is  a  freelance  writer 
in  Edina,  Minn. 


SOFTWARE  ENGINEER 
Software  engineer  to  design, 
develop  and  test  computer  pro¬ 
grams  for  business  applications, 
analyze  software  requirements  to 
determine  feasibility  of  design: 
direct  software  system  testing 
procedures  using  expertise  in 
PowerBuilder,  Sybase  and  C++. 
Requirements:  Bachelor's  Degree 
or  equivalent  in  Computer 
Science  or  related  field  and  two 
years  experience  as  a  software 
engineer  or  computer  program¬ 
mer,  knowledge  of  PowerBuilder, 
Sybase  and  C++.  Salary: 
$57, 000/year.  Working  Cond¬ 

itions:  8:00  A.M.  to  5:00  P.M.,  40 
hours/week,  involves  extensive 
travel  and  frequent  relocation. 
Apply:  Mr,  Tom  Rusnack, 

Charleroi  Job  Center.  10  Paluso 
Drive,  PO  Box  21 0,  Charleroi,  PA 
15022,  Job  No.  7055478. 


Software  Engineer  II  for  devel¬ 
opment  of  video  and  audio 
equipment  and  processes. 
Require  Master's  degree  in 
computer  science,  physics, 
math,  or  electrical  engineering; 
one  year  experience  in  software 
development  in  high-tech  indus¬ 
tries.  Experience  to  include 
background  in  broadcast  video, 
digital  imaging,  telecommunica¬ 
tion  or  computer  systems. 
Knowledge  of  modem  software 
technologies  (object  oriented, 
component  technology,  internet 
protocols,  and  real-time  tech¬ 
niques.  Salary  $56,455  to 
$63,000  per  year,  40  hours  per 
week.  Refer  to  job  order  no: 
3060880.  Send  resumes  to  Pat 
Redington,  UTAH  DEPART¬ 
MENT  OF  WORK  FORCE 
SERVICES,  140  East  300 
South,  First  Floor,  Salt  Lake 
City,  Utah  84145-0249. _ 


Software  Engineer  (2  openings): 
Design,  develop  and  implement 
computer  software  systems  using 
PeopleSoft  and  related  software. 
Work  requires  extensive  travel 
and  frequent  relocation.  Must 
have  1  year  of  experience  as 
Software  Engineer  or  as  a  com¬ 
puter  professional  as  well  as  1 
year  of  experience  using 
PeopleSoft  and  related  software. 
Bachelors  degree  in  Computer 
Science/Applications,  Engin¬ 
eering,  Math,  Physics,  Chemistry 
or  business  related  field.  Salary  is 
$85,000.00  per  year,  9am  -  5  pm. 
Send  resumes,  referencing  Job 
Order  2028001,  to  Mr.  Greg 
Schwing,  Mgr.,  Mon  Valley  Job 
Center,  345  Fifth  Avenue, 
Mckeesport,  PA  15132. 


Software  Engineer:  Design, 
develop  and  implement  software 
systems  to  determine  feasibility 
of  design  and  directs  software 
testing  procedures,  program¬ 
ming  and  documentation  using 
graphic  user  interface  hard¬ 
ware/software  including:  Visual 
Basic  and  Windows  NT.  Work 
involves  extensive  travel  and  fre¬ 
quent  relocation.  Bachelor's 
degree  or  foreign  equivalent  in 
one  of  several  limited  fields: 
Computer  Sci/Apps,  Eng., 
Chem.,  Math  or  Physics.  Salary 
is  $65,000  per/yr,  40  hrs/wk., 
9:00-5:00  p.m.  Please  submit 
resumes  to:  Mr.  Tom  Dembosky, , 
Mgr.,  Indiana  Job  Center,  350  N. 
Fourth  St.,  Indiana,  PA  15701: 
Job  Order  No.:  5027743. 
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New 

England 


TECHNICAL 
RECRUITING 
&  RETENTION 
CONFERENCE 

COMPUTERWORLD 


October  4, 1999 

Boston  Marriott  Burlington 
Burlington,  Massachusetts 

On  October  4, 1999,  you  have  a  special  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  update  your  recruiting  and  retention 
skills  and  network  with  recruiters  in  your  area  at 
the  third  annual  New  England  Area  Technical 
Recruiting  &  Retention  Conference,  held  at  the 
Boston  Marriott  Burlington,  Burlington, 
Massachusetts. 

The  Burlington  Marriott,  located  just  15  miles 
from  downtown  Boston,  has  the  facilities  and 
services  you  need  to  make  your  trip  a  success 
whether  you  are  traveling  for  business  or  pleas¬ 
ure.  If  it’s  a  vigorous  workout  you’re  looking  for 
or  a  place  to  simply  relax,  the  Burlington 
Marriott  has  a  fully  equipped  health  club  includ¬ 
ing  a  whirlpool  and  sauna  in 
addition  to  the  indoor  and  outdoor  pools.  Count 
on  Marriott  dependability  to  make  your  stay  a 
memorable  one. 


This  conference  program  is  developed  exclusively  for  corporate  human  resource  professionals 
who  recruit  directly  for  their  hiring  organizations.  Vendors  of  selected,  targeted  products  and 
services  may  participate  through  sponsorships  and/or  exhibits. 


Selected  sessions  include: 

Cutting  Edge  Tools  for  the 
Internet  Recruiter 

Dr.  Bret  Hollander,  President, 
NETRECRUITER 

Recruiting  changes  every  second  on  the  Internet.  This  practical  ses¬ 
sion  from  a  leading  internet  recruiting  professional  will  deliver  the 
latest  in  electronic  recruiting  tools. 


_ 
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Sourcing  Techniques 

Cathy  Peterson ,  Director  of  Candidate 
Services,  Romac  International 

Do  you  know  where  your  next  hire  is  going  to  come  from?  Do  you 
know  how  to  forecast  your  hires  for  the  next  year?  Chances  are  you 
don't.  You  probably  have  a  good  idea  where  your  successes  come 
from,  but  are  there  other  sources  that  you  don't  even  know  about? 

By  adjusting  your  sourcing  techniques,  you  can  increase  your  odds 
for  more  hires  and  more  importantly  be  able  to  plan  and  forecast 
your  hires  beyond  tomorrow.  Get  the  latest  update  on  various  sourc¬ 
ing  techniques  in  this  tactical  and  highly  interactive  session. 


Three  R’s  for  the  New  Millenium: 
Retraining,  Retaining  and  Rewarding 

Maryfran  Johnson,  Editor,  Computerworld 


Defending  the  Fort,  Retention 
Techniques 

Joe  Andrews,  Vice  President  of  Human 
Resources,  Progress  Software 

Based  on  the  front-line  experiences  of  an  HR  executive  in  a  technol¬ 
ogy  company,  you’ll  gain  keen  insight  on  some  of  the  winning  non¬ 
monetary  perks  needed  to  help  ensure  that  your  company  is  the 
“greener  pasture.” 

Hire  the  Best:  Making  Recruiting 
Your  Competitive  Edge 

Irv  Naar,  Director  of  Recruiting,  Atlantic 
Data  Services 

A  principal  impediment  to  corporate  growth  is  a  company’s  ability  to 
source,  recruit  and  hire  the  key  talent  that  it  needs  to  compete  and 
succeed.  Via  an  actual  case  study,  which  examines  the  concepts  of 
“relationship  recruiting,”  you  will  see  how  a  corporation  successfully 
transformed  its  recruiting  function  from  being  the  number  one  cor¬ 
porate  problem  to  being  one  of  its  principal  competitive  advantages. 


IT  LEAD 


CALL  THE  CONFERENCE  HOTLINE  AT  1-800-488-9204 
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Software  Engineer  (5  openings): 
Design,  develop  and  implement 
software  systems  to  determine 
feasibility  of  design  and  directs 
software  testing  procedures,  pro¬ 
gramming  and  documentation. 
One  year  of  experience  in  job 
offered  or  as  a  computer  profes¬ 
sional  as  well  as  one  year  of 
experience  using  1  of  Group  A 
and  3  of  Group  B  OR  2  of  A  and 
2  of  B,  as  follows:  Group  A  - 
Oracle  RDBMS,  Designer  2000, 
Developer  2000,  Oracle  Applica¬ 
tions  (Financials,  Manufacturing 
-  Order  Entry  &  Inventory); 
Group  B  -  Oracle  Forms,  Oracle 
Reports,  SQL'Plus,  Pro’C,  PL/ 
SQL,  SQL’Forms,  SOL' Reports 
Work  involves  extensive  travel 
and  frequent  relocation.  Bach¬ 
elors  degree  in  one  of  several 
limited  fields:  Computer  Sci/ 
Apps,  Eng.,  Chem.,  Math  or 
Physics  or  scientific  or  business 
related  field.  Salary:  $65,000 
per/yr,  40  hrs/wk„  9:00-5:00  p.m. 
Please  submit  resumes  to: 
Washington  Job  Center  Mana¬ 
ger,  Millcraft  Center,  Ste.  1 50  LL, 
90  West  Chestnut  Street, 
Washington,  PA  15301. 
Reference:  Job  Order  No. 
1027772. 


Sr.  SAP  Technical  Analyst  (Three 

Openings).  Develop  &  customize 
software  to  detect  business  func¬ 
tionality  gaps  between  the  cli¬ 
ent’s  specifications  &  SAP  soft¬ 
ware  modules  within  Logistics 
(SD/MM/QM/PP/PM/HR)  &  Fin¬ 
ancial  (FI/CO);  implement  SAP 
to  client  functional  specifications 
by  providing  technical  ABAP/4  & 
BASIS  support;  create  tables, 
transactions  &  logical  databases; 
define  the  requirements  of  SAP 
interfaces  with  external,  legacy  & 
third  party  systems;  manage 
data  migration  transfer  for  the 
purpose  of  software  develop¬ 
ment  for  complex  new  tasks 
which  includes  customizing  of 
fully  integrated  software  in  SAP/ 
R3/ABAP/4  environment.  Must 
have  either  Bach  deg  in  Engr., 
Computing,  Computer  Sci., 
Math,  Physics  +  6  months  exp 
working  in  a  SAP/R3/ABAP/4 
environment  or  2  yrs  work  exp  + 
6  months  exp  working  in  a 
SAP/R3/ABAP/4  environment. 
40hrs/wk„  $100,000/yr.  Apply  at 
the  Dallas  Workforce  Commiss¬ 
ion,  1117  Trinity,  Rm  424T,  Aus¬ 
tin,  TX  78701 ,  J.O.  #TX1 006748. 
Ad  paid  by  an  Equal  Opportunity 
Employer. _ _ _ I 


Sr.  SAP  Technical  Analyst 
(Three  Openings).  Develop  & 
customize  software  to  detect 
business  functionality  gaps  be¬ 
tween  the  client's  specifications 
&  SAP  software  modules  within 
Logistics  (SD/MM/QM)  &  Fin¬ 
ancial  (FI/SL/CO/PA);  create 
tables,  transactions  &  logical 
databases;  define  the  require¬ 
ments  of  SAP  interfaces  with 
external,  legacy  &  third  party 
systems;  manage  data  migra¬ 
tion  transfer  for  the  purpose  of 
software  development  for  com¬ 
plex  new  tasks  which  includes 
customizing  of  fully  integrated 
software  in  SAP/R3/ABAP/4 
environment.  Must  have  either 
Bach  deg  in  Engr.,  Computer 
Sci.,  Math  +  6  months  exp  con¬ 
figuring  &  implementing  SAP  or 
2  yrs  work  exp  +  6  months  exp 
configuring  and  implementing 
SAP.  40hrs/wk.,  $110,000/yr. 
Apply  at  the  Dallas  Workforce 
Commission,  1117  Trinity,  Rm 
424T,  Austin,  TX  78701,  J.O. 
#TX1 006747.  Ad  paid  by  an 
Equal  Opportunity  Employer. 


MAINFRAME  &  CLIENT 
SERVER  OPPORTUNITIES 

With  IT  project  teams  working 
across  eight  time  zones,  from 
seven  countries  on  four  conti¬ 
nents,  IMRglobal  is  always  look¬ 
ing  for  more  opportunity. 

We  are  now  accepting  applica¬ 
tions  from  software  programming 
professionals  with  mainframe 
and  client  server  experience. 

Programmer/Analysts 
Systems  Analysts 
Technical  Consultants 
Project  Leaders 
Project  Managers 

For  consideration,  please  for¬ 
ward  a  resume  to:  IMRglobal, 
Attn:  Recruiting,  100  S.  Missouri 
Avenue,  Clearwater,  FL 
33756;  fax  (727)  467-8941;  e- 
mailjobs@imrglobal.com  See  us 
on  the  web  at:  www.lMRglobal 
.com.  EOE. 

IMRglobal 
the  power  of  vision, 
the  value  of  results, 
north  america  •  europe 
_ »  asia-pacific _ 


SENIOR  CONSULTANT  -  Man¬ 
age  consulting  contracts  through 
the  design,  development  & 
implementation  of  client/server 
business  systems:  meet  w/ 
clients  to  define  requirements; 
perform  functional  &  technical 
planning;  design  total  system 
architecture;  lead  development  & 
execution  including  coding,  test¬ 
ing,  documentation,  installation 
&  post-installation  support. 
Utilize  knowledge  of  relational 
database  design,  administration 
&  programming.  Required:  Bach¬ 
elor's  Degree  in  Computer 
Science,  Information  Systems, 
Engineering,  or  related  degree. 
Two  (2)  years  experience  in  job 
offer  or  as  Associate  Consultant. 
Experience  must  include  working 
w/  financial  &  banking  systems 
on  Windows  NT  Advanced  serv¬ 
er  &  BackOffice  architectures, 
database  design  &  administra¬ 
tion  on  NT/Sybase  SQL  server, 
development  on  Visual  Basic, 
Access  &  Excel,  and  develop¬ 
ment  methodology  using  Rapid 
Application  Development  & 
object-oriented  standards.  5%  air 
travel  involved.  Salary  $65,000/ 
year.  Apply  at  the  Texas 
Workforce  Commission,  Fort 
Worth,  Texas,  or  send  resume  to 
the  Texas  Workforce  Comm¬ 
ission,  1117  Trinity,  Room  424T, 
Austin,  Texas  78701,  J.O.# 
TX1 006749.  Ad  Paid  by  An 
Equal  Opportunity  Employer. 


Software  Engineer  (2  openings): 
Design,  develop  and  implement 
computer  software  systems  to 
determine  feasibility  of  design 
and  directs  software  testing  pro¬ 
cedures,  programming  and  doc¬ 
umentation.  Work  involves  exten¬ 
sive  travel  and  frequent  reloca¬ 
tion.  Must  have  one  year  of 
experience  in  job  offered  or  as  a 
computer  professional  as  well  as 
one  year  of  experience  using:  1 
of  Group  A  and  1  of  Group  B  and 
1  of  Group  C;  OR  2  of  A  and  1  of 
B;  OR  2  of  A  and  1  of  C  as  fol¬ 
lows:  Group  A  -  DB2,  IBM3090, 
IBM  ES9000,  MVS,  IMS,  IDMS; 
Group  B  -  CL/400,  CICS,  TSO, 
VSAM;  Group  C  -  TELON, 
COBOL,  JCL,  AS/400,  RPG/400, 
COBOL/400.  Bachelor's  degree 
in  one  of  several  limited  fields: 
Computer  Sci/Apps,  Eng., 
Chem.,  Math  or  Physics.  Salary 
is  $65,000  per/yr,  40  hrs/wk., 
9:00-5:00  p.m.  Please  submit 
resumes  to;  Mr.  Terry  Kinney, 
Mgr.,  Armstrong  County  Job 
Center,  1270  N.  Water  Street.  PO 
Box  759,  Kittanning,  PA  15370. 
Reference  Job  Order  No.: 
9101747 


Programmer  Analyst:  Plans, 
develops,  tests,  and  documents 
computer  programs.  Converts 
project  specifications,  using  flow¬ 
charts  and  diagrams,  into 
sequence  of  detailed  instructions 
and  logical  steps  for  coding  into 
computer  language.  Analyzes, 
reviews  and  alters  program  to 
increase  operating  efficiency  or 
adapt  to  new  requirements  using 
various  mainframe  and  midrange 
hardware/software  and  databas¬ 
es  including  HP-UX,  HP9000, 
Novel  Netware,  HP  Workstations 
and  GlancePlus.  One  year  of 
experience  in  job  offered  or  as  a 
computer  professional  required. 
Work  involves  extensive  travel 
and  frequent  relocation.  Bach¬ 
elors  degree  or  equivalent  in  one 
of  several  limited  fields:  Comp¬ 
uter  Sci/Apps,  Eng.,  Chem., 
Math,  Physics  or  scientific  relat¬ 
ed  field.  Salary:  $50,000  per/yr, 
40  hrs/wk.,  9:00-5:00  p.m. 
Please  submit  resumes  to;  Mr. 
Duane  M.  Brentzel,  Manager, 
Alle-Kiski  Job  Center,  3 
Kensington  Square,  New  Kensin¬ 
gton,  PA  15068.  Reference:  Job 
Order  No.  7055472. 


Programmer  Analyst:  (J.O.N. 
948248)  Plan,  develop,  test  and 
document  computer  programs; 
evaluate  user  requests  for  new 
or  modified  programs;  clarify 
program  objectives;  identifying 
current  procedures  using  HP 
UX,  Informix  On-line,  Informix 
4GL.  Reqs.  a  bachelors  in 
Comp.  Sci.,  Sys.  Analy.,  CIS, 
Comp.  App.,  Comp.  Engg., 
Elect'l  Engg.,  Electro.  Engg., 
Engg.,  Electro,  and  Comm,  or 
Math,  plus  1  year  exp.  in  the  job 
offered.  $55,000  p/yr,  40  hrs 
p/week,  M-F,  9a-5p.  To  apply 
please  mail  resume  with  job 
order  #  948248  and  copy  of  ad 
attached  to  AR  Employment 
Security  Department,  1626 
South  8th  Street,  Rogers,  AR 
72203  or  AR  Employment 
Security  Department,  P.O.  Box 
2981,  Little  Rock,  AR,  72203, 
Attn:  Mr.  David  Hayes. _ 
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Programmer/Analyst 


Database  Analyst 


Offshore  Digital  Services  seeking  candidates  with  commercial  experience  in  the 
areas  listed  below. 

♦  programmer/analysts  and  application  programmers  with  2-7  years 
commercial  experience.  Candidate  should  have  a  BS  (or  foreign  equivalent) 
in  Computer  Science  or  a  related  field. 

♦  database  analysts  and  developers  with  minimum  3  years  commercial 
experience.  Candidate  should  have  an  MS  (or  foreign  equivalent)  in 
Computer  Science  or  related  field. 

Full  time  permanent  positions  are  available  in  San  Francisco  Bay  area,  and  nationwide. 

Operating  System  -  Unix,  MS  Windows,  NT/95,  OS/2 
RDBMS  -  Sybase,  Oracle,  MS  SQL  Server,  Informix 
front-end  Toots  -  Visual  Basic,  PowerBuilder,  Developer  2000,  Designer  2000 
Appuqations  -  ERP,  Inventory,  Purchasing,  Distribution 
INTERNET  Programming  TOOLS  -  Web  Servers,  ASP.  Java 
Languages  -  C,  C++,  Perl 

Offshore  Digital  Services  provides  competitive  salaries,  benefits,  and  a  bonus 
program  designed  to  encourage  long-term  employment  and  increased  customer 
revenue.  Interested?  Send  a  detailed  resume  with  post  applied  tor,  education  back¬ 
ground,  project  experience,  and  geographic  preferences  to: 


OFFSHORE 


THE  PERSONNEL  MANAGER 

Offshore  Digital  Services,  Inc. 

14798  Wicks  Boulevard  San  Leandro,  CA  94577 
Fax:  510-483-1819  Email:  personnel@odsi.com 


Senior  Software  Engineers  (4 
openings):  Design,  develop  and 
implement  software  systems  to 
determine  feasibility  of  design 
and  directs  software  testing  pro¬ 
cedures,  programming  and  doc¬ 
umentation  using  relational  data 
base  management  systems 
(RDBMS).  Work  involves  exten¬ 
sive  travel  and  frequent  reloca¬ 
tion.  Must  have  1  year  of  experi¬ 
ence  in  job  offered  or  as  a  com¬ 
puter  professional  as  well  as  1 
year  using  1  from  Group  A  and  2 
from  Group  B  OR  1  from  A  and  1 
from  B  and  1  from  C  OR  1  from 
A  and  2  from  C.  A)  DB2,  FoxPro, 
Informix,  Ingres,  MS-Access, 
Oracle,  Paradox,  Sybase  and 
Unify,  B)  AIX,  DOS,  HP-UX, 
MVS,  Novell,  OS/2,  Sun  OS, 
UNIX,  VAX/VMS,  Windows;  C) 
4GL,  APT,  C,  C++,  COBOL, 
Case  Tools,  C  Shell,  Crystal 
Reports,  E-SQL,  Easytrieve, 
JAVA,  ODBC,  PowerBuilder, 
PowerDesigner,  Power  J, 
Power++,  S-Designer,  SQL, 
Shell  Script,  Visual  Basic. 
Master's  degree  in  one  of  sever¬ 
al  limited  fields:  Computer 
Sci/Apps,  Eng.,  Chem.,  Math, 
Physics  or  a  scientific  or  busi¬ 
ness  related  field.  Will  accept 
Bachelors  degree  with  five  years 
of  progressive  experience  as 
computer  professional.  Salary  is 
$75,000  per/yr,  40  hrs/wk.,  9:00- 
5:00  p.m.  Please  submit 
resumes  to:  Mr.  James  Clarke, 
Manager,  Uniontown  Job  Center, 
32  Iowa  Street,  Uniontown  PA 
1 5401 .  Job  Order  No.:  6027677 


A  30  year  record 
of  quality  people 
like  you. 

We  know  you're  in  demand. 
So  demand  the  best  environ¬ 
ment  for  your  growth:  IT  con 
suiting  with  an  international 
leader.  We're  everywhere  busi¬ 
ness  and  industry  are,  with 
offices  all  over  the  country.  So 
you've  always  got  a  new  set  of 
challenges,  with  total  support. 
We’re  currently  recruiting  the 
following  professionals:  Prog¬ 
rammer/Analysts;  Application 
Development  Specialists; 
Database  Analysts;  Business 
Analysts;  Technical  Support 
Specialists;  Operations  Spe 
cialists;  Network  Admin 
istrator/Specialists;  Software 
Engineers;  and  Lead  Analyst/ 
Programmers. 

Find  out  more  about  the 
rewards  of  working  with  Ajilon. 
To  apply  for  positions  in  any  of 
our  district  offices,  please  see 
our  website  at  www.ajilon.com 
If  you're  interested  in  reloca¬ 
tion  opportunities,  don’t  hesi¬ 
tate  to  call  1-800-797-2342  or 
forward  your  resume  to:  Ajilon, 
Dept.  CW1,  550  American 
Ave.,  Suite  301,  King  of 
Prussia,  PA  19406;  Fax: 
1-800-798-2342;  E-mail: 
natldept@nrec.ajilon.com  An 
equal  opportunity  employer. 

AJILON 

www.ajilon.com 


Senior  Software  Engineer  (3 
openings):  Design,  develop  and 
implement  computer  software 
systems  to  determine  feasibility 
of  design  and  directs  software 
testing  procedures,  program¬ 
ming  and  documentation.  Work 
involves  extensive  travel  and 
frequent  relocation.  Must  have 
one  year  of  experience  in  job 
offered  or  as  a  computer  profes¬ 
sional  as  well  as  one  year  of 
experience  using:  1  of  Group  A 
and  1  of  Group  B  and  1  of 
Group  C;  OR  2  of  A  and  1  of  B; 
OR  2  of  A  and  1  of  C  as  follows: 
Group  A  -  DB2,  IBM3090,  IBM 
ES9000,  MVS,  IMS,  IDMS; 
Group  B  -  CL/400,  CICS,  TSO, 
VSAM;  Group  C  -  TELON, 
COBOL,  JCL,  AS/400,  RPG/ 
400,  COBOL/400.  Master’s 
degree  in  one  of  several  limited 
fields:  Computer  Sci/Apps, 
Eng.,  Chem.,  Math  or  Physics. 
Will  accept  Bachelors  with  5 
years  of  progressive  experience 
as  a  computer  professional. 
Salary  is  $75,000  per/yr,  40 
hrs/wk.,  9:00-5:00  p.m.  Please 
submit  resumes  to:  Mr.  Duane 
Brentzel,  Mgr.,  Office  of 
Employment  Security,  599  Sells 
Lane,  Greensburg,  PA  15601. 
Reference  Job  Order  No.: 
5027736 


CyberTech  Systems,  Inc.  provid¬ 
es  IT  Strategy  consulting,  syst¬ 
ems  integration  and  software 
development  to  clients  nation¬ 
wide.  We  have  immediate,  full¬ 
time  opportunities  for  both 
entry-level  and  experienced  pro¬ 
fessionals  in  any  of  the  following 
areas: 

SAP  Ft/3 

Functional  (Financials,  Logist¬ 
ics,  HR) 

Technical  (BASIS,  ABAP, 
ALE/EDI) 

NETWORKING 

•  Systems  Engineers  (MCSE) 
LAN/WAN  Specialist  (CISCO) 

APPLICATION 
DEVELOPMENT 

Microsoft  Certified  Solution 
Developer  (Visual  Basic, 
Visual  C++) 

Database  Administrators 
(Oracle,  SQL  Server) 

Web  Based  Development 
(Java  or  JavaScript,  CORBA. 
Microsoft  ASP,  ActiveX,  COM/ 
DCOM) 

Job  opportunities  are  also  avail¬ 
able  for  Sales  Managers,  Busin¬ 
ess  Managers,  Human  Resour¬ 
ces  Managers,  Controllers  and 
Technical  Recruiters.  Bachelor's 
or  Master’s  degree  required,  de¬ 
pending  on  position.  We  also  ac¬ 
cept  the  foreign  educational 
equivalent  of  the  degree,  or  the 
degree  equivalent  in  education 
and  experience.  Excellent  bene¬ 
fits.  Send  confidential  resume 
and  salary  requirements  to: 
CyberTech  Systems,  Inc.,  1111 
W.  22nd  Street.  8th  Floor,  Oak 
Brook,  IL  60523  OR  8  Nesham- 
iny  Interplex,  Suits  209,  Trevose, 
PA  19053.  An  equal  opportunity 
employer. 


Information  Technology  Professionals 


Join  Whittman-Hart,  Inc.,  one  of  the  country's  premier  providers  of  inform., 
tion  technolog)  services.  Multiple  career  openings  are  available  now  throughout 
the  U.S.  for  experienced  IT  professionals  with  the  following  skills: 


AS/400  COBOL 
AS/400  RPC 
BAAN 
BPCS 

Client/Server 

New  Media 

Obsydian 

OCM 

Oracle 

Peoplesoft 

Progress 


COMPUTER/IT 

Senior  Software  Quality  Ass¬ 
urance  Engineer  (multiple 
openings).  Req.  MS  in  Elect¬ 
ronic  Engineering,  Computer 
Sci.,  or  Operations  &  Eng.  Mgt. 
Also  requires  2  yrs.’  exp.  in 
offered  job  or  2  yrs.’  exp.  in  soft¬ 
ware  testing.  In  lieu  of  master's 
and  2  yrs.’  experience,  will 
accept  bachelor’s  degree  in 
stated  field  plus  5  years  of  pro¬ 
gressive  experience  as  speci¬ 
fied.  Experience  must  include 
use  of  simulation  &  modeling 
techniques  for  validating 
embedded  microprocessor  con¬ 
trolled  pulmonary  &  respiratory 
health  care  products;  software 
&  test  protocol  development  & 
automation;  and  testing  opti¬ 
mization  techniques  using 
Taguchi  methods.  On  behalf  of 
a  manufacturer  and  marketer  of 
embedded  microprocessor  con¬ 
trolled  pulmonary  and  respirato¬ 
ry  health  care  products,  monitor 
the  software  development 
process  to  ensure  that  software 
and  test  protocol  development 
and  automation  activities 
achieve  company's  quality  con¬ 
trol  standards.  Designate  the 
protocols,  simulation  and  mod¬ 
eling  techniques  to  be  used  by 
test  engineers  to  ensure  valida¬ 
tion  under  FDA,  ISO  and  other 
relevant  industry  standards  for 
these  product  lines  (incl. 
Spirometry,  Concentrator,  Cryo¬ 
genic  &  Telemonitoring).  Super¬ 
vise  the  adherence  to  testing 
protocols  incl.  testing  optimiza¬ 
tion  techniques  using  Taguchi 
methods.  Establish  policies  for 
dev.  of  software  used  in  product 
and  process  testing.  Ensure 
quality  validation  of  entire 
process  from  a  global  stand¬ 
point  spanning  product  design 
through  technology  transfer  and 
manufacture  based,  in  part,  on 
product  information  from  lest 
engineers.  Liaise  with  regulato¬ 
ry  affairs,  manufacturing,  and 
marketing  regarding  quality 
assurance  issues.  40  hrs./wk. 
Hrs.  8:00-5:00  M-F.  Sal. 
$61,525  to  $65,000/yr.  dep.  on 
educ.  &  exp.  Send  resume  to 
Mrs.  J.  Gaston,  Division  of 
Workforce  Development,  4040 
Seven  Hills  Drive,  Suite  166, 
Florissant,  MO  63033.  Refer  to 
Job  Number  1 84363. 


LAN/MAN 
Management 
Lotus  Notes 
Manufacturing 
Network  Engineering 
SYNON 

Technical  Writing 

Training 

UNIX 

Web  Development 
Year  2000 


Retail  Consulting 
SAP 

Software  Testing  &  QA 
Strategic  Consulting 
Domino 
EDI 

Electronic  Commerce 
IT  Architecture 
Instructional  Design 
JD  Edwards 


If  you  want  challenging  assignments,  excellent  salary  and  benefits,  including 
medical/dental/vision  insurance,  continuing  education,  FSA,  401(k),  ESPP.  and 
many  opportunities  for  growth  and  promotion,  we  need  to  talk.  Whittman-Hart 
offers  it  all.  For  consideration,  please  forward  your  resume  to: 

Whittman-Hart.  Inc. 

International  Operations 
311  South  Wacker  Drive 
Suite  3500 

Chicago,  Illinois  6061)6 
Fax:  312-913-6677 
E-mail:  resume@whittman-hart.com 


Visit  our  web  site  at:  www.whittman-hart.com 


An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer 


We  ore  IT 


ProSoft  Technology  Group  is  a  professional  software  con¬ 
sulting  company  providing  high  quality  consulting  services 
throughout  the  United  States.  We  otter  competitive 
salaries,  full  benefits  and  a  team-spirited,  success  driven 
environment.  We  need  Programmer  Analysts,  Software 
Consultants,  Database  Administrators  and  Software 
Engineers  with  18  months  experience  in  one  or  more  of  the 
following  skills: 

Mainframe 

IMS  DB/DC  or  DB2,  CICS,  COBOL, 

MVS 

DBA 

Oracle  Database,  Data  Modelling,  Logical  Database 
Design 

Midrange 

AS400,  RPG/400,  COBOLV400 

ERP 

SAP  R3,  Basis,  ABAP/4  (MM,  SD,  FI) 

SAP  ABAP/4,  BDC,  Data  Dictionary,  SAP  Scripts, 
Reporting 

SAP  R/3-Functionai,  Configuration  and  ABAP-Finance 
Module 

Oracle  Financial,  Oracle  Manufacturing 
Baan 

Client  Server 

Visual  Basic 
SQL  Server 
Designer  2000 
UNIX,  C,  C++,  VC++,  OOAD 
Novel  NetWare  or  Win  NT  Administration 
WEB 

Net  Dynamics 

Java,  HTML,  Active  X  or  E-Commerce 

Multiple  positions  exist.  Programmer  Analyst  positions 
requires  a  Bachelors  or  equivalent.  Software  Consultant, 
Software  Engineer,  DBA  positions  require  Master  or  equiv¬ 
alent. 

Please  mail  your  resume  clearly  mentioning  the  reference 
number  CW092799  to:  Attn:  Georgia  Nelson.  Prosoft 
Technology  Group  Inc.,  2001  Butterfield  Rd,  Suite  1050, 
Downer  Grove,  IL  60515. _ 


PEOPLESOFT 

CONSULTANTS 

Retained  Search  For 
International  Consulting  Co. 

All  Levels: 

Staff  up  to  Partners. 
Offices  Nationwide 
Live  Anywhere  in  USA 
Relocation  Assistance  Available 
Travel  Varies  0?o-100°'o 
Confidentiality  Assured 
Peoplesoft  Consulting 
Experience  is  Required 
No  Charge  -  Employer  Retained 
Send  Confidential  Resume 
ALLIED  SEARCH.  INC. 

PO.  Box  4724  tO 
San  Francisco.  CA  94147 
Fax:  1-415-921-5309 
Email:  alliedsrch@aol.com 
Questions  (If  Any): 

Tel  1-415-921-1971. 


Programmer/ Analyst  needed  to 
analyze,  design  develop  and 
manoge  compute*  oad  database 
systems  kw  health  core 
adnurus»ro»»on  Special 
requirements  ore  demonstrable 
obiliV  to  fsogfom  using  Cl. 
RPG«1,  RPG.V.  SQL  ^Xery/400 
ond  AlDOf  "1  on  an  AS/  40G 
platform  and  demonstrable  obdity 
to  anolyze  soltiMne  problems 
and  develop  bug-tree  solutions 
Position  is  fulltime,  40  hours  per 
week  Applicants  to  send 
resumes  to  Utah  Deportment  of 
Workforce  Services  Ann  Pat 
Redmgtor.  Job  Order 
#3060812  140  East,  300 
South.  Fust  Floor.  SIC,  UT 
84111  EOE 
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Networking  Consultant  (multiple 
openings)  to  consult  with  client 
to  define  need  or  problem;  con¬ 
duct  studies  to  obtain  &  analyze 
data  to  advise  on  or  recom¬ 
mend  solutions;  determine  cus¬ 
tom  software  solutions  &  report 
findings  &  recommendations  to 
client;  assist  in  implementation 
of  solutions;  network  planning  & 
troubleshooting;  &  installation  of 
Microsoft  Windows  NT  servers, 
Novell  NetWare  servers,  Oracle 
servers,  Microsoft  SQL  servers 
&  UNIX  servers;  Reqs.  Master's 
in  Comp.  Sci.,  Systems  Analy¬ 
sis,  Comp.  Info.  Systems,  Mgmt. 
Info.  Systems,  Systems 
Management,  Computer  Engg., 
Electrical  or  Electronic  Engg.  or 
Mathematics  or  its  equiv  in 
educ  &  exp.  plus  3  yrs  exp  in  job 
offered.  Will  accept  a  bache¬ 
lor’s  degree  or  foreign  equiv 
degree,  followed  by  at  least  5 
yrs  progressive  exp  in  the  spe¬ 
cialty,  in  lieu  of  the  req'd  educ.  & 
exp.;  $63,732/yr,  40  hrs/wk,  8a- 
5p.  Submit  resume  of  C.V.  to 
The  Phila.  Job  Bank,  444  N.  3rd 
St.  -  3rd  FI.,  Phila.,  PA  19123, 
J.O.  #7055274 


SAP  Consultant  (multiple  open¬ 
ings)  consult  with  client  to 
define  business  need  or  prob¬ 
lem  relating  to  sales  &  distribu¬ 
tion  application;  analyze  busi¬ 
ness  processes  &  document 
flow,  &  prepare  functional  spec¬ 
ifications  for  same;  design, 
develop  &  customize  informa¬ 
tion  structures  using  SAP 
(Systems,  Applications  & 
Products)  module;  perform  data 
conversion  from  existing  system 
to  newly  defined  SAP  system; 
assist  in  implementation  of 
solutions;  &  report  findings  & 
recommendations  to  client; 
Reqs.  Master's  in  Comp.  Sci., 
Comp.  Engg.,  Systems  Analy¬ 
sis,  Comp.  Info.  Systems.  Mgmt. 
Info.  Systems,  Financial  Info. 
Systems,  Business  Administ¬ 
ration,  Management,  Finance, 
Accounting,  Statistics  or 
Mathematics  plus  1  yr  exp  in 
the  job  offered;  $63,732/yr,  40 
hrs/wk,  8a-5p.  Submit  resume 
of  C.V.  to  The  Phila.  Job  Bank, 
444  N.  3rd  St.  -  3rd  FI.,  Phila., 
PA  19123,  J.O.  #8055542 


Roseland  Computer  Center,  a 
software  development  and 
computer  consulting  organiza¬ 
tion  is  looking  for  IT  profes¬ 
sionals  for  placement  in  NJ 
and  elsewhere.  Immediate 
long  term  positions  are  avail¬ 
able  in  the  following  areas: 

SAP  FI/3 

(FI/MM/ABAP/ITR/Basis) 
Oracle/VB  Developer 
MCSE  (Part  Time/Full  Time) 

Technical  Recruiter/Sales  (prior 
proven  track  record  required) 

Minimum  1  year  software 
experience  and  engineering/ 
computer  science  degree.  For 
SAP  positions  1  year  function¬ 
al  experience  in  manufacturing 
or  finance  additionally  req¬ 
uired.  MBA  a  plus. 

Respond  to 
work®  roseland.com. 


Programmer  Analyst  required  by 
Software  Consulting  Company. 
Duties;  System  administration, 
analysis  &  design  of  Computer 
software:  SQR  &  ORACLE  appli¬ 
cations  &  development;  BSCS  in 
functional  &  technical  areas; 
upgrading  the  existing  systems, 
system  documentation,  monitor¬ 
ing  database  &  maintenance  of 
applications.  Job  to  be  per¬ 
formed  in  Lebanon.  NH  &  other 
unanticipated  client  sites 
throughout  U.S.  as  assigned. 
Requirement:  A  bachelors 
degree  in  either  Computer 
Science  or  Maths  or  Engineering 
or  Comm  or  Physics  &  two  years 
experience  in  the  job  offered. 
Salary:  65.000/Year  Hours:  40 
Hours/Week;  9:00  AM  -  5:00  PM. 
Responses  to  be  submitted  in 
two  (2)  copies  of  Resume/letters 
of  application  to:  JOB  ORDER  # 
99-303,  P.O.  BOX  989,  CON¬ 
CORD.  NH  03302-0989. 


SAP  Consultant  (multiple  open¬ 
ings)  to  consult  with  client  to 
define  business  need  or  problem 
relating  to  manufacturing  appli¬ 
cation;  analyze  business 
processes  &  document  flow,  & 
prepare  functional  specifications 
for  same;  design,  develop  &  cus¬ 
tomize  information  structures 
using  SAP  module;  perform  data 
conversion  from  existing  system 
to  newly  defined  SAP  system; 
assist  in  implementation  of  solu¬ 
tions;  &  report  findings  &  recom¬ 
mendations  to  client;  Reqs. 
Master's  in  Comp.  Sci.,  Systems 
Analysis,  Comp.  Info.  Systems, 
Mgmt.  Info.  Systems,  Business 
Administration,  Management, 
Mech.  Engg.,  Indus.  Engg., 
Manuf.  Engg.,  Computer  Engg., 
Electrical  or  Electronic  Engg., 
Statistics  or  Mathematics; 
$63,732/yr,  40  hrs/wk,  8a-5p. 
Submit  resume  of  C.V.  to  The 
Phila.  Job  Bank,  444  N.  3rd  St.  - 
3rd  FI.,  Phila.,  PA  19123,  J.O. 
#8055543 


SAP  Consultant  (multiple  posi¬ 
tions)  to  consult  with  client  to 
define  business  need  or  problem 
relating  to  financial/accounting 
application;  analyze  business 
processes  &  document  flow,  & 
prepare  functional  specifications 
for  same;  design,  develop  &  cus¬ 
tomize  information  structures 
using  SAP  module;  perform  data 
conversion  from  existing  system 
to  newly  defined  SAP  system; 
assist  in  implementation  of  solu¬ 
tions;  &  report  findings  &  recom¬ 
mendations  to  client;  Reqs. 
Master's  in  Comp.  Sci.,  Comp. 
Engg.,  Comp.  Mgmt.,  Systems 
Analysis,  Comp.  Info.  Systems, 
Mgmt.  Info.  Systems,  Financial 
Info.  Systems,  Bus.  Admin., 
Mgmt.,  Finance,  Accounting, 
Statistics  or  Mathematics  or  its 
foreign  educ  equiv;  $63,732/yr, 
40  hrs/wk,  8a-5p.  Submit  resume 
of  C.V.  to  The  Phila.  Job  Bank, 
444  N.  3rd  St.  -  3rd  FI.,  Phila.,  PA 
19123,  J.O.  #9101368 


SOFTWARE  ENGINEER  to  des¬ 
ign,  develop,  test,  implement  and 
support  client  server  application 
software  for  revenue  manage¬ 
ment  systems  using  C/C++  and 
object  oriented  programming  in 
client/server  UNIX  environment 
with  GUI  X-Windows,  Motif,  Ora¬ 
cle  and  PowerBuilder,  and  Korn 
/C  shell  scripts  and  languages 
C/C++,  SQL,  4GL  and  perl  using 
relational  database  systems,  ob¬ 
ject  oriented  design  and  software 
engineering  concepts;  evaluate 
clients'  needs,  analyze  require¬ 
ments  and  develop  software  sys¬ 
tems  following  design  specifica¬ 
tions.  Require:  B.S.  (or  equiva¬ 
lent)  in  Computer  Science  and 
two  years  experience  in  the  job 
offered  or  as  System  Analyst,  or 
any  experience  providing  skills  in 
above  duties.  Salary:  $60,000  per 
year,  8  am  to  5  pm,  M-F.  Mail  res¬ 
ume  to  Manager,  Human  Res¬ 
ources,  Talus  Solutions,  Inc., 
4751  Best  Road.  Suite  300, 
Atlanta,  GA  30337  (Ref.  VV99). 


PROGRAMMER/ANALYST  to 
analyze,  design,  develop,  install, 
maintain  and  support  application 
software  for  the  healthcare  and 
telecommunications  industries 
using  Visual  Basic,  Oracle,  SQL- 
"Server,  MS-Access  and  Crystal 
Reports  under  Windows  and 
DOS  operating  systems;  Train 
users.  Require:  B.S.  (or  equiva¬ 
lent)  in  Computer  Science/Eng¬ 
ineering,  or  a  closely  related 
field,  with  one  year  of  experience 
in  the  job  offered  or  as  a  Progra¬ 
mmer.  Three  years  of  college  ed¬ 
ucation  with  an  additional  three 
years  of  experience  in  the  field 
will  be  considered  equivalent  to 
the  B.S.  degree.  Extensive  travel 
on  assignments  to  various  unan¬ 
ticipated  client  sites  within  the 
U.S.  is  required.  Salary:  $60,000/ 
yr.,  8  am  to  5  pm,  M-F.  Send  res¬ 
ume  to:  Raghavendra  Kulkarni, 
President,  Pro  Softnet  Corpor¬ 
ation,  3235  Satellite  Blvd.,  Bldg. 
400,  Suite  300,  Duluth,  GA 
30096;  Attn:  Job  MS. 


Experienced  IT 
Professionals  wanted: 

Software  Engineers,  Progra¬ 
mmer/Analysts,  DBA's,  Unix 
Administrators  with  one  or 
more  of  these  skills,  UNIX, 
Oracle,  Sybase,  MS  SQL 
Server,  VisualBasic,  VC++, 
PowerBuilder,  JAVA,  HTML, 
ASP,  Object  Oriented  Design 
experience  with  CORBA  etc. 

Send  resumes  to:  Multiphase 
Technology  Corporation, 
Attn:  Recruiter,  312  Quaker 
Church  Road,  Suite  A2, 
Randolph.  NJ-07869 


IT  CAREERS  MIDWEST 


Computer  Programmer 
Analysts  wanted  -  Bach¬ 
elor’s  degree  (or  equiv), 
excellent  communication 
skills,  &  2  yrs  experience 
developing  customized 
client-server  applications 
required.  Position  1:  Exp 
in  PowerBuilder,  Power- 
Tool  &  Oracle  Rqd;  Posi¬ 
tion  2:  Exp  in  Access, 
Visual  Basic  &  Sybase 
Rqd;  Respond  to  Box 
100,  CMC-I,  70  West 
Red  Oak  Lane,  White 
Plains,  NY  10604 


Senior  Software  Engineer. 
Design,  plan  and  develop 
computer  programs  using 
development  tools  such  as 
PowerBuilder  and  Oracle 
relational  database  on  Unix 
and  Windows  NT  environ¬ 
ments  to  evaluate  financial 
systems.  B.S.  (comp  sci. 
eng.  rel  field/equiv)  and  5 
yrs  exp.  (or  5  yrs  exp  as 
Software  Engineer  or 
Programmer  Analyst).  40 
hrs/wk.  Send  resume  to: 
Human  Resources,  Unicom, 
Inc.,  2  Lucy  French  Way, 
Ashland,  MA  01721. 


Programmer  Analyst  -  Ft. 
Lauderdale,  FL  -  Analyze 
user  reqs,  design,  test  & 
implement  info  mgt  sys 
using  NATURAL/ADABAS, 
Construct  &  Predict.  Req. 
Bach  in  Comp.  Sci.,  Math 
or  Commerce  &  1  yr  exp 
M-F,  8M-5PM,  40hrs/wk, 
$40.00/hr.  Send  resume  to: 
Bureau  of  Workforce 
Program  Support,  PO  Box 
10869,  Tallahassee,  FL 
32303-0869,  JO#  FL- 
1998120 


Programmer  Analyst 

Central,  KY  -  Under  supervi¬ 
sion,  analyze  user  require¬ 
ments,  design,  test  &  imple¬ 
ment  GUI  applications  for  UNIX 
&  Windows  NT  platforms  using 
SYBASE  &  MS  Access.  Use 
Object  Oriented  Analysis  & 
Design.  Bach  in  Comp.  Sci., 
Math  or  Engineering  &  2  yrs 
exp.  M-F,  9AM-5PM,  35  hrs/wk, 
$58,000/yr.  Send  resume  to: 
Jane  Hosley,  Ref.  #1155,  DES, 
275  East  Main  St.,  2W, 
Frankfort,  KY  40621.  Only  per¬ 
sons  with  authorization  to  work 
permanently  in  the  US  need 
apply.  Equal  Opportunity 
Employer. 


Practice  Area  Manager 
sought  by  Global  IT 
Services  Provider  in  New 
York  City.  Must  have  BS  in 
Comp  Sci  or  Math  &  7  yrs 
exp  managing  Technology 
Services  Division  serving 
clientele  in  the  finance, 
health  &  telecom  industry. 
Respond  to:  Sharp  Decis¬ 
ions,  Inc  -  edna@sharpde- 
cisions.com 


Systems  Analyst  sought 
by  Computer  Services  Co. 
in  New  York  City.  To  pro¬ 
vide  n/work  support  for 
new  &  existing  N/work 
servers  using  Win  NT  4.0, 
Novell  4.X  and  LINUX  OS. 
Must  have  BE,  BS  or 
equiv  in  Computers. 
Respond  by  resume  to: 
HR  Dept.  Software 
Services  International, 
Inc,  17  State  St,  NY.  NY 
10004. 


Software  Engineer  wanted 
by  S/ware  Systems 
Dvlpmt  &  Consulting  Co.  in 
East  Brunswick,  NJ.  Must 
have  Bach  in  Comp  Sci, 
Math,  Engg  (any)  or 
Chemistry  &  5  yrs  comput¬ 
er  exp.  (Masters  w/2yrs 
exp  also  ok.)  Respond  to: 
HR  Dept,  Softsmile 
Systems,  Inc,  197  Rte  18 
South,  Ste  3000,  East 
Brunswick,  NJ  08816. 


Software  Consultant  need¬ 
ed  F/T  for  Newspaper 
Publishing  Co.  in  New  York 
City.  Must  have  Bachelor's 
in  MIS  &  2  yrs  exp  dvlpg, 
dsgng,  testing  &  implmtg 
s/ware  per  specifications 
and  analyzing,  reviewing  & 
rewriting  prgms  using  C, 
C++,  VisualBasic,  Oracle  7, 
&  Fox  Pro.  9am-5pm 
40hrs/wk.  Respond  to: 
Personnel,  News  India 
Media  Ltd,  244  Fifth  Ave, 
NY,  NY  10001. 


Systems  Analyst  needed 
by  Textile  Co.  in  Winston- 
Salem,  NC.  Must  have 
Bach  in  Comp  Sci  or 
equivalent  and  2  yrs  exp 
modifying  existing  and 
dvlpg  new  computer 
prgms  on  AS/400  using 
RPG/400,  RPG  ILE,  CL 
FTP  &  SQL.  Respond  to: 
HR  Manager,  Sara  Lee 
Casualwear,  A  Div.  of  Sara 
Lee  Corp,  1000  E.  Hanes 
Mill  Rd,  Winston-Salem, 
NC  27105. 


Field  Applications 
Engineer  sought  by 
California-based 
Embedded  S/ware  Co. 
for  job  loc  in  Burlington, 
MA.  Must  have  BS  in 
Electrical  Engg  or  Comp 
Sci  &  1  Vz  yr  software 
support  experience. 
Respond  by  resume  to: 
HR  Dept,  AISYS,  Inc, 
4633  Old  Ironsides  Dr, 
Ste  105,  Santa  Clara, 
CA  95054. 


S/W  Engineer  -  Design, 
develop,  test,  &  implement 
s/w  packages  to  meet  client 
needs  and  interface  with 
existing  client  technology. 
Will  use  Java,  Javascript, 
CGI,  C++,  and/or  HTML  as 
well  as  Remedy  program¬ 
ming  with  AR  using  AR  API. 
Reqs  a  Master’s  or  equiv.  in 
CS,  Systems  Analysis,  or 
rel.  field.  Respond  to:  Human 
Resources,  InteQ  Corp¬ 
oration,  One  Van  de  Graaff 
Dr.,  Burlington,  MA  01803. 


Software  Engineer  want¬ 
ed  by  Computer 
Services  Co.  in  Edison, 
NJ.  Must  have  1  yr  exp 
analyzing,  dsgng  & 
dvlpg  comp,  s/ware 
using  C/C++  and  Visual 
Basic  &  dvlpg 
Internet/Intranet  applies 
using  Lotus  Notes  and 
Domino.  Respond  by 
resume  to:  HR  Dept, 
Horizon  Companies,  Inc, 
5  Lincoln  Hwy,  Edison, 
NJ  08820. 


Windows  NT/Novell  Instr¬ 
uctor  needed  by  Computer 
Training  &  Training  Products 
Co.  in  Fairfield,  NJ.  Must 
have  Bach  in  Comp  Sci. 
Comp  Engg  or  Elec  Engg  & 
6  mos  exp  preparing  outline 
of  instructional  prgm  & 
assembling  material  to  be 
presented  &  conducting  lec¬ 
tures  of  comp  n/working 
using  Win  NT,  Windows  for 
workgroups,  Win  95  &  Novell 
working  w /  TCP/IP.  Respond 
to:  Personnel,  PC  Age,  LLC, 
20  Audrey  Place,  Fairfield, 
NJ  07004. 


DATABASE  PROGRAM- 
MER-needed  by  large  IT 
firm  to  design,  develop  and 
implement  large  database 
application  systems  in  UNIX 
based  relational  database 
environment.  Develop  and 
design  software  for  data¬ 
base  management  using  C, 
SQL,  Embedded  SQL  and 
UNIX  scripts.  BS  in 
Computer  Science  or 
Engineering  with  2  years  rel¬ 
evant  exp.  Reply  to: 
Recruiting,  UUNET,  Inc,  100 
Manhattanville  Road, 
Purchase,  NY  10577. 


DATABASE  CONSULTANT. 
Analyze,  design,  develop, 
test  and  debug  client/  server 
database  applications  using 
Oracle  tools  (Designer  2000, 
Developer  2000,  Procedure 
Builder,  PL/SQL,  RDBMS 
and  Report  Builder).  Must 
have  M.S.  in  Computer 
Science/Engineering  and 
two  years  experience.  Send 
resume  to  Mr.  Clements  at 
E-  Content  Corp.,  61 
Broadway,  Suite  1400,  New 
York,  NY  10006. 


Prog'er/Analyst:  Design,  develop 
&  test  bus.  &  eng’g  process  sftwr 
applic’n  w/Gembase,  Ren¬ 
aissance,  MRP,  ERP  &  Material 
Mgt;  Design  &  develop  People- 
Soft  Financial  products  w/Oracle 
7.2,  C/C++  &  Unix;  Design  chas¬ 
sis  strain  &  stress  analysis  sftwr 
w/Autodesk  Mechan’l  Desktop, 
PowerBuilder  4.0  &  Oracle  8.0 
on  Win95  &  NT;  Design  high 
level  DB  &  table  layout 
w/PowerBuilder/Oracle  Forms  & 
maintain,  upgrade  &  re-eng’r 
existing  applica'n  &  provide  inter¬ 
faces  to  existing  sys.  40h/w,  8-5, 
$55k/yr,  BS  in  Mechan’l  Eng'g,  2 
yr  exp.  in  sftwr  posit'n  w/ 
Gembase  &  Renaissance.  Two 
resumes  to  Job  Order  #99-294. 
PO  Box  989,  Concord,  NH 
03302 
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JUPIBIORLD 


The  1999  Regional  Conferences 


Washington 

DC 


TECHNICAL 
RECRUITING 
&  retention 

CONFERENCE 


Monday,  September  27, 


999 


Fairview  Park  Marriott 
Falls  Church.  Virginia 


New 

England 

TECHNICAL 
RECRUITING 
&  RE  NTI0N 
CONFERENCE 


Monday,  October  4, 1999 

Boston  Marriott  Burlington 
Burlington,  Massachusetts 


Dallas 

Area 

TECHNICAL 
RECRUITING 
&  RETENTION 
CONFERENCE 


Monday,  October  18, 1999 


Wyndham  Garden  Hotel 
Dallas.  Texas 


Atlanta 

Area 


TECHNICAL 
RECRU  ING 
&  RETENTION 
CONFERENCE 


Monday,  November  8, 1999 

J.W.  Marriott  Hotel -Lenox 
Atlanta,  Georgia 


Bay 
Ai  ea 

TECHNICAL 
RECRUITING 
&  RETENTION 
CONFERENCE 


COMPUTERWORLD 


Monday,  November  15, 1999 


Hotel  Sofitd 

San  Francisco  Bay,  California 


For  registration  information 
call  1-800-488-9204 

This  conference  program  is  developed  exclusively  for  corporate  hunan  resource  pro¬ 
fessionals  who  recruit  directly  tor  their  faring  organizations.  Vendors  of  selected,  tar¬ 
geted  products  and  services  may  participate  through  sponsorships  and/or  exMits. 


:OMPUTERWORLD  September  27, 1999 


IT  CAREERS  MIDWEST 


TEC  NICAL 
RECRUITING 
&  RETENTION 
CONFERENCE 

COMP  JTERWORLD 


May  21-24,  2000 


Marr  ott’s 
v  ,  rl  ndo 
World  enter 


Orlando,  Florrd'a 


FOR  MORE  INFORMATION, 
CALL  1-800-488-9204 

This  conference  program  is  developed  exclusively  for  corporate  human  resource  professionals  who 
recruit  directly  for  their  hiring  organizations.  Vendors  of  selected,  targeted  products  and  services  may 
participate  through  sponsorships  and/or  exhibits. 


TERWORLD 


Programmer  wanted  by 
Computer  Consulting  Co. 
in  Westmont,  IL.  Must 
have  Bach  in  Comp  Sci  & 
Application  &  exp  in 
dsgng,  dvlpg  &  moditying 
distributed  object  s/ware 
for  collection  &  distribu¬ 
tion  of  data  from  multiple 
disparate  systems. 
Respond  to:  Titan 
Technology,  Inc,  98  E. 
Naperville  Rd,  Ste  202 
Westmont,  IL  60559. 


Sr.  Programmer  sought 
by  Houston,  TX  Co. 
involved  in  Application 
S/ware  Dvlprnt  for 
Wholesale  Food  & 
Produce  Distribution 
Industry.  Must  have  MS 
in  Electrical  Engg  or 
Comp  Sci  &  5  yrs  pro¬ 
gramming  exp.  Apply  to: 
Henri  D.  Morris  & 
Associates,  Inc,  Attn: 
Henri  D.  Morris,  5821 
Southwest  Fwy,  Ste  200, 
Houston,  TX  77057. 


Software  Engineer 
wanted  by  Retail  Art 
Gallery  &  Auction  Co.  in 
Southfield,  Ml.  Must 
have  Bach  in  Comp 
Engg  &  2  yrs  software 
exp  with  FoxPro. 
Respond  by  resume  to: 
Personnel,  Parkwest 
Gallery,  29469 

Northwestern  Hwy, 
Southfield,  Ml  48034. 


GE  Capital  Real  Estate  is  a  highly  diversified  business  in  its  own  right.  We 
are  all  united  by  the  concept  of  helping  our  clients*  businesses  succeed.  E- 
commerce  presents  an  exciting  way  to  blend  the  knowledge  of  today  with 
the  resources  of  tomorrow. 

E-Commerce  Director  of  Strategic  Marketing 

Responsible  for  assessing  market  opportunities  for  on-line  commercial  real 
estate  products  and  services;  designing/ executing  the  creation, 
implementation,  and  management  of  the  marketing  strategy  to  maximize 
revenue;  developing  vendor  relationships;  and  branding.  Requirements;  2- 
4  years  in  financial  services  marketing  as  a  brand,  product,  or  sales 
manager;  5-7  years’  experience  in  a  Fortune  500  marketing  department; 
outstanding  leadership,  presentation,  communication  and  PC,  skills;  an 
MBA  in  marketing;  and  proficiency'  in  marketing  research  databases. 

E-Commerce  Project  Leader 

This  position  will  manage  large,  complex  projects  that  design  and 
implement  processes  in  support  of  GE  Capital  Real  Estate  s 
e-commerce  program.  Responsibilities:  identify'  and  develop 
e-commerce  initiatives,  products  or  services;  initiate  and  manage  new 
projects;  documentation;  and  manage  the  project  team.  5-/  years  of 
project  management  experience;  knowledge  of  business  analysis 
techniques  and  quality  tools;  proven  organization,  management,  analytical, 
problem  solving,  presentation,  and  communication  skills;  and  a  BA/BS  in 
computer  science,  engineering  or  business  are  required. 

We  offer  a  competitive  salary  and  benefits  package.  For  immediate 
consideration,  please  forward  your  resume  to:  Ben  Bendetti,  Staffing 
Manager,  GE  Capital  Real  Estate,  292  Long  Ridge  Road,  Stamford,  CT 
06927,  e-mail:  ben.bendetti<S)gecapital.com.  No  phone  calls,  please.  .An 
Equal  Opportunity  Employer 


GE  Capital 

Heal  Estate 


We  bring  good  things  to  life. 


Prgrmr/Analysts  (all  levels  of 
exp.)  -  Dallas,  TX  -  Develop  var¬ 
ious  s/ware,  including  but  not 
limited  to,  entertainment,  busi¬ 
ness,  data  warehouse,  using 
front-end,  GUI  &  clt-server 
s/ware  tools  (Visual  Basic, 
Visual  C/C++,  MFC,  MS-SQL 
Server,  Oracle).  Write  code  & 
test  plans,  perform  testing, 
implementation  &  provide  tech, 
support;  prep,  specifications  & 
documentation.  Some  positions 
require  knowledge  of  main¬ 
frame  envrnmt.  May  be 
required  to  use  Crystal 
Reports,  handle  clt.  feedback 
&/or  sprvs.  jr.  prgrmrs.  Must 
have  Bachelor's  degree  in 
Comp.  Sci.,  Engrng.,  Math  or 
related  field.  1+  yrs.  of  exp. 
depending  on  position  sought. 
40  hr/wk  (9-5).  Competitive 
salary  (commensurate  w/exp.) 
w/excellent  benefits. 

Send  resume  &  salary  rqrm'ts. 
to:  Corporate  Recruiter 

BLOCKBUSTER  Inc.,  1201 
Elm  St.,  Dallas,  TX  75270. 
Ref#  ISSSPAG 


Project  Manager  -  COBOL  (Chi¬ 
cago  metro  area)  (2  Positions) 
Manage  large  scale  COBOL/ 
CICS/lDMS  projects  involving 
database  and  milenial  conver¬ 
sion.  Supervise  scheduling  of 
and  preparation  of  progress 
reports  and  coordination  of  per¬ 
sonnel.  Consult  with  manage¬ 
ment  and  systems  analysts  to 
identify  progress  goals  and 
maximize  user  effectiveness.  40 
hr./wk.  M-F,  9-5,  $61 ,000/yr.  Re¬ 
quires  Master's  in  Comp.  Sc., 
Engineering,  Math  or  MIS  and  2 
yr.  exp.  in  job  offered  or  related 
occupation.  Related  occupation 
includes  Programmer  Analyst/ 
Systems  Analyst  or  Software 
Engineer.  Alternative  education 
/experience  requirement  in¬ 
cludes  B.S.  degree  in  Comp. 
Sc.,  Engineering,  Math  or  MIS 
and  5  yr.  progressive  experi¬ 
ence  in  job  offered  or  related 
occupation.  All  candidates  must 
possess  2  yr.  COBOL/CICS/ 
IDMS  development  experience. 
Must  have  proof  of  legal  auth¬ 
ority  to  work  permanently  in  the 
U.S.  No  calls.  Send  2  copies  of 
both  resume  and  cover  letter  to 
Illinois  Department  of  Employ¬ 
ment  Security,  401  South  State 
Street-7  North,  Chicago,  IL 
60605.  Attn:  Brenda  Kelly,  Ref. 
#V-1L  21332-K  and/or  V-IL- 
20932-K.  AN  EMPLOYER  PAID 
AD. 


Computers 

SENIOR  NETWORK 
SPECIALIST 

New  Resources  Corp.  is  seeking 
a  Senior  Network  Specialist  to  de¬ 
sign,  configure  and  implement  IT 
systems  based  on  NetWare  3.x/ 
4.1/4.1X/5.0,  Window  NT  3.5/4.Q/ 
2000  and  Cisco  Data/Voice  integ¬ 
ration  hardware;  evaluate  new  IT 
products  and  gauge  their  impact 
and  feasibility;  and  write  proposals 
and  project  plans  for  new  imple¬ 
mentations  or  upgrades  of  IT  sys¬ 
tems  for  executive  team. 

Requires  BS  in  CS  or  Eng  and  3 
yrs.  exp  in  the  job  offered  or  as 
Network  Admin.  Fax  or  email 
resume  to  Beth  Razook  at  847- 
797-5835  or  razookbQnewres 
ources.com  EOE. _ 


SOFTWARE  ENGINEERS 
Amdocs  is  a  leading  developer  of 
software  solutions  for  the 
telecommunications  industry. 
More  than  2,800  computer  pro¬ 
fessionals  serve  our  customers 
on  five  continents  and  in  more 
than  10  languages.  Now  is  a 
great  time  to  talk  with  Amdocs. 
Were  growing.  We  re  seeking 
team  players  with  strong  techni¬ 
cal  and  personal  skills  for  posi¬ 
tions  in  our  SL  Louis,  MO  office: 
SOFTWARE  ENGINEERS  - 
Must  have  MS  in  MIS/CS/CE/EE 
or  related  &  working  knowledge 
of  C/C++,  COBOL,  Oracle 
RDBMS,  SQL,  UNIX  &  Windows 
NT  Please  contact;  Amdocs.  Inc. 
Attn:  Amos  Galon,  Timberlake 
Corporate  Center,  1 390 
Timberlake  Manor  Parkway, 
Chesterfield.  MO  63017-6041, 
fax:  314-212-7500. 

jobsQamdocs.com 


CHIEF  COMPUTER 
PROGRAMMER 
Lead  team  of  programmers  to 
evaluate  software  projects. 
Perform  system  analysis,  design 
architect,  development,  support, 
testing,  implementation  and  tun¬ 
ing.  Provide  software  solutions. 
Deploy  Internet  based  applica¬ 
tions.  Write  back  end/middle 
ware  programs.  Perform  data¬ 
base  administration  tasks 
Prepare  project  estimates,  pro¬ 
ject  plan  &  Schedule  documents, 
technical  reports,  code  review 
documents,  change  manage 
ment  documents,  user  manuals 
and  instructional  manuals, 
Provide  maintenance  support. 
Debugging,  modifications,  fine 
tuning  and  code  optimization. 
Work  with  Oracle  8.  Developer 
2000,  Designer  2000,  Oracle 
Financial  Modules,  Developer/ 
2000  Front  End  tools, 
PowerBuilder,  UNIX.  PL/SQL. 
SQL.  ADOBE.  ACROBAT,  HTML 
and  OCX/ActiveX  technology. 
Must  be  willing  to  travel  and  relo¬ 
cate  as  required.  Several 
Positions  available  REQUIRED: 
Master’s  Degree  or  equivalent 
with  a  concentration  in  Computer 
Science  or  Engineering  or  a 
related  field  and  three  (3)  years 
work  experience  in  the  job 
offered  or  as  a  Software 
Engineer/Developer.  A  Bach¬ 
elor’s  Degree  in  Computer 
Science  or  Engineering  or  a 
directly  related  field  and  five  (5) 
years  of  relevant  work  experi¬ 
ence  is  considered  the  equiva¬ 
lent  of  a  Master's  degree  and 
three  (3)  years  of  work  experi¬ 
ence.  $1 20,000/YEAR.  40  hr. 
Week.  8:00  AM  to  5:00  PM. 
Please  submit  2  copies  of 
resume  to  Gerald  Gulseth.  State 
of  Wisconsin,  Case  File  Number 
#  C100909,  DWE-ALC:  P.O  Box 
7972;  Madison,  Wl  53707-7972 
Reference  File  rClOQ9Q9. 
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Ask  Computerworld  s 
CareerAdvisor 


Fran  Quittel 

Nationally  Recognized  Career  Expert  and 
Computerworld’s  CareerAdvisor  Columnist 

With  a  lengthy  background  in  high  tech 
careers  and  recruiting,  Computerworld’s 
CareerAdvisor  Fran  Quittel  specializes  in  pro¬ 
viding  in-depth  information  for  job  seekers  and 
a  “Recruiting  Scoreboard”  to  help  employers 
audit  and  improve  their  internal  recruiting 
practices.  Fran  is  author  of  the  book  Firepower: 
Everything  you  need  to  know  before  and  after  you 
lose  your  job  and  is  the  original  creator  of  The 
FirePower  Career  Forum  on  The  Microsoft 
Network.  She  also  publishes  career  advice  at 
www.careerbabe.com  and  tips  for  employers  at 

www.yourcareer.com 


* 


This  new  feature  appears  every  other  week 
and  is  Computerworld’s  interactive 
career  advice  column.  Simply  submit  your 
questions  to  Computerworld  s  CareerAdvisor  at 
http :  /  /  www.  computerworld.  com/ career__advisor 
and  yours  might  be  answered  in  the  print 
and  online  pages  of  Computerworld 
by  nationally  recognized  columnist 
Fran  Quittel. 
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Attention!  will  page  you,  or  call  you  on  the  phone  when 
critical  system  or  network  problems  occur. 


www.attentionsoftware.com 


i/  Supports  UNIX,  Windows  NT,  Windows 
95/98,  OpenVMS  and  OS400 

/  Notification  via  numeric  and  alpha 
pagers,  telephones,  and  custom 
methods 

%/  Interfaces  with  all  leading 
system/network  management 
products 

/  Unlimited  escalation  guarantees 
the  right  people  are  contacted 


Call  for  free  demc  software  800-684-1684 


(/  Personnel  call  in  to  Attention!  to 
acknowledge  receipt  of  page 

l/  Fault  tolerant  design  supports  redundant 
Attention!  servers  for  immediate 
failover 

Event  filtering  suppresses  redundant 
notification  for  same  problem 

/  Heartbeat  monitoring  guarantees  systems 
and  critical  applications  are  running 
24x7 

2175  N.  Academy  Circle  •  Suite  100  • 
Colorado  Springs,  CO  80909 
(719)591-9110  •  fax  (7 19)  591-9590 


AlarmPoint 


Bin  Singlepoint 
Sal  Services 

Enterprise  Management 


Critical  gaps  in  your  framework  strategy? 

/  Too  much  time  to  implefffe/n  framewdncinitiatives 

/  Lack  of  physical  connectivity 

/  Poor  communications  between  systems  management  products 


leted,  real-world 
^he  power.  We  are 


Slay  the  dragon  creating itt&Se  ga 
products  from  GlobatJJA^TECHj 
the  consolidation  expSHBOTtei 


AlarmPoint 

Automated  Notification  &  Response 

NEW!!!  _J 
^  AlarmPoint  Paging 
See  our  new  product 
by  visiting  our  website 
at  www.SinglepointSys.com 

When  problems  are  detected, 
contact  the  proper  people 
via  phone,  pager  or  email. 

Our  Evaluation  CD 
is  the  easiest  way  to  learn 
how  automated  notification 
can  benefit  your  organization. 

To  obtain  your  free 
AlarmPoint  Eval  CD, 
call  toll  free  at 
(888)  221-0760  (option  1), 
visit  our  Website  or 
email  us  at 

sales@SinglepointSys.com. 


Learn  more 
about  AlarmPoint 
and  receive  a 


AlarmPoint  T-shirt! 

Visit  our  Website  for  more  details: 
vmw.SinglepointSys.com 
(Enter  Ad  Code:  CW) 
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The  same  algorithmic  technology  that 
made  PKZIP  DOS  famous  now  drives 
enterprise  networks  onboard  OS/390 
CMOS  processors. 

With  PKZIP  MultiPlatform  from  ASi,  you  can 
compress  and  transfer  data  across  1 1 
platforms  from  MVS  to  Windows.  In 
today's  harsh  open  systems  climate,  it’s 
much  more  than  just  something  nice  to  have. 

Start  your  FREE  EVALUATION  today. 


S/390.  Partner 
In  Development 


888-2  78-2203 

EXTENSION  200 


ASCENT  SOLUTIONS  Inc.  Internet:  iuuiuj.asizip.com  •  6-mail:  sales@>asizip.com 


AS/400  •  DOS  •  Mac  •  MVS  •  NetWare  •  OS/2  •  UNIX  •  VM  •  VMS  -VSE  •  Windows 

CMOS  VroaMor  C  IBM  i«uuS.  AS  wwi 


Web  site:  100% 


The  agency  of  the  best  freelancers 


charge 

WWwTreela 


Freelance 
Technologies 

Major  clients.  Best  rates 
Excellent  missions 
Nationwide  presence 
Agencies  worldwide 


AWARDS! 

1997,  1998,  1999  WINNER ...  Gold  Award  for  Self-Study  Course  of 
the  Year  from  the  Institute  for  I.T.  Training 

1998,  1999  WINNER,..  Silver  Award  for  Training  Company  of  the 
Year  from  the  Institute  for  I.T.  Training 

REVIEWS! 

“An  exceptionally  well-written  CBT  course!”- Inside  Technology  Training 
“Definitely  a  Cadillac  in  its  category!” —  MCP  Magazine 
RATED  OUTSTANDING  by  Inside  Technology  Training 

TESTIMONIALS! 

“The  quality  of  the  CBT  courses  is 
very  high.  We  were  also  impressed 
with  the  range  of  courses  offered.” 

—  Diane  Pilot,  British  Airways 

“These  CBT  courses  are  unbeatable!” 

—  Jim  Rodgers, 

Lucent  Technologies 


Computer-based  Training  Courses  Include: 
MCSE,  CNE,  A+,  Network+,  Cisco  and  more! 
*For  Details  On  Our  Money-Back  Guarantee  and 
A  Free  Catalog  Call  Today! 

Toll  Free  1 -877-TRAINING 


Toll  Free  1-877-872-4646 


•  Codeveloped  with  Industry 
Leaders 

•  Hands-On  Exercises 

•  Hundreds  of  Practice 
Questions 

•  Self-Paced  Study  Format 

•  Unlimited  Telephone  Tutoring 

•  Easy  Financing 

•  Money-Back  Guarantee * 


25400  US  H*y  19  N,  >285.  Ctawlei.  FI  33763  t-800-475-5831  •  (727)  724-8994  •  Fa  (727)  726-6922 

www.it-train.com  MCW 


Maximize  The  Efficiency 
Of  Your  Help  Desk ! 

Free  Deem  Ouaraotees  The  Solutions  Te  Your  Went  Problems 


Track-ltl,  your  all-in-one  Help  Desk 
software  tool,  puts  an  end  to  your 
Help  Desk  problems  and  Increases 
our  efficiency  almost  overnight, 
or  example... 


“!  chose  Track-ltl  Why?  Three  reasons, 
First,  It  offers  a  lot  of  bang  for  the  buck. 
Second,  the  audit  clients  feature  was  key. 
Third,  It  Is  easy  to  Install,  easy  to  use  and 
i  can  configure  It  on  the  fly.  I  recommend 
It  without  hesitation," 

•Jeanle  Robcrta-Wyatt, 

Volvo  Truck  Finance  liiA 


‘We  considered  many  alternatives,  but 
Track-ltl  was  the  only  single  product  that 
met  all  of  our  Help  Desk  and  Inventory  needs.* 
•David  Rote,  United  Way 


"We're  using  It  to  manage  our  Help  Desk 
tickets  across  locations  In  4  states.  It's 
doing  everything  you  said  it  would  do  and 
we're  very  pleased’ 

•Jim  Perry,  OTE 


IIMW  in 


Track-lt!  software  for  Windows  NT/98/95 
includes  tightly  integrated  modules  for: 

•  Help  Desk 

•  PC  Inventory 

•  LAN/Y2K  Audit 

•  Web  Support 

•  Reporting  &  3D  Graphing 

•  Purchasing,  Knowledgebase  and  more 


Download  a  fully-functional  demo  at  www.blueocean.com/demo/cwa.html 
Request  a  demo  CD  by  calling  813-977-4553  or  faxing  to  813-979-4447 
When  calling  or  faxing,  ask  for  the  “CWA  Demo” 


:  RQCKit  ^distributed  Server  Management^ 

Technology  Corporation  Recess,  control,  operate  and  manage 

your  entire  network  (servers,  hubs,  routers, 

^  dumb  terminals)  from  any  number  of 

“Hi  ?§»  *  consoles,  ^ '-^comfortably  located  on 

C  your  networkj^^pj^  administrators' 

t  ■  desks,  and  even  in  remote 

/  ^ -*y  offices  over  the  internet.  .. 

y\sk  us  about  Key-View  and  4xP,  and  join^v 
■  other  Fortune  500  IT  managers  currently 

**  implementing  the  most  advanced  integrated 

^  1  ^/’^‘Spetwork  management  solutions. 

V  (MO  0.0  36  343 

ujiuuj.flackiffechnology.coTTi/Srnne 
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Mainframe  Outsourcing:  OS/390,  VM,  VSE 
Year  2000:  Mainframe  Conversion  Testing  Environment 
Network  Design,  Installation  &  Maintenance  Services 
Hospital  Data  Center  Outsourcing  Services 
Tape  Conversions  &  Duplication 
Remote  Computing  Services 


/* v 


The  Alternative  to  Large  IT  Vendors 


Cost  Effective 


Low  Risk  Migration 
Competitive  Pricing 
Flexibility  -  Reliability  -  Trust 
Highest  Quality  of  IT  expertise  and  service 
Hands-on  executive  involvement  in  vendor/client  relationships 

Call  for  a  free  brochure  1  (800)  274-5556 

www.alicomp.com 

Customized  Personalized  Information  Technology  Solutions 


It  all  comes  down  to  questions.  Questions 
that  challenge  your  expertise  about  Microsoft 
products.  Question  yourself  -  are  you  ready? 
Be  absolutely  sure.  With  Spike  and  the  gang's 
certification  guarantee,  you  will  be.  Because 
once  you've  completed  the  program,  you'll  pass 
with  flying  colors  or  get  your  money  back.* 
And  don't  worry,  because  as  Microsoft 
Certification  changes,  Transcender  will 
have  you  covered. ..without  question. 


•  Most  Realistic  MCSE  and  MCSD 

Simulations  Available 

•  Detailed  Answers  and  Explanations 

•  NEW!  Computer  Adaptive  Testing  Features 

•  NEW!  Simulation  Questions 

•  Money  Back  If  You  Don't  Pass  Guarantee* 

•  From  $129  -  $179 


Transcender.  America’s  #1  Exam  Preparation  Software. 


Transcender 

Corporation 


To  order,  call  Howard  @  (615)  726-8779  or  fax  (615)  726-8884;  242  Louise  Ave.;  Nashville,  TN  37203. 

©1999  Transcender  Corp.  All  Rights  Reserved.  Microsoft  is  a  registered  trademark  of 
www.transcender.com  Microsoft  Corporation.  Multi-user  licenses  are  available.  *Call  or  see  our  Web  site  for  details. 


www.computerworld.com/marketlink 

Computerworld  MarketLink  makes  IT  easier! 

For  advertising  information,  call  1-800-343- 
6474,  ext.  6000.  in  Canada,  508-820-8249 


Close  is  November  1, 1999. 


For  more  information  call  the  MarketTeam  at  800.343.6474,  extension  6000, 
or  e-mail  at  www.computerworld.com/marketteam.  In  Canada,  call  508.820.8249. 


DISTRIBUTOR1 


WANTED 


for  Mature  PC-Based 
BUSINESS  CONTINUITY 
&  RECOVERY  PLANNING 
SOFTWARE 
with  Worldwide  Usage 
CONTACT: 

TAMP  Computer  Systems  Inc. 

516.623.2038  Fax:  516.223.2128 

www.  drsbytamp.  com 
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Digital  Rights  Firm 
InterTrust  Set  for  IPO 


Need  for  technology 

may  be  key  to  success 

BY  MARK  HALL 

IKE  many  OF  the  Internet 
companies  going  public,  In¬ 
terTrust  Technologies  Corp., 
which  has  submitted  docu¬ 
ments  to  the  Securities  and 
Exchange  Commission  to  become  list¬ 
ed  as  a  publicly  traded  compa¬ 
ny,  hasn’t  turned  a  profit.  Yet, 
it  is  going  to  Wall  Street  soon 
to  ask  for  much,  much  more. 

As  a  high-profile,  patent- 
rich  company  with  a  successful  prod¬ 
uct,  InterTrust  has  a  better  chance  than 
most  to  win  big  in  its  leap  from  the 
arms  of  venture  capitalists  to  Wall 
Street’s  embrace,  analysts  said. 

Founded  in  Sunnyvale,  Calif.,  in  1990, 
InterTrust  has  focused  on  how  to  man- 


From  Losses  to  Loot? 

Analysts  say  InterTrust’s  profitless  his¬ 
tory  is  unlikely  to  dampen  investors’ 

enthusiasm  for  its  forthcoming  IPO: 

Net  Losses 


age  and  protect  digital  information.  It 
has  built  a  product  and  a  patent  portfo¬ 
lio  with  some  $80  million  of  investors’ 
money,  according  to  documents  filed 
with  the  SEC.  Revenue  since  1994  has 
ranged  from  a  low  of  zero  in  1995  to  a 
high  of  $1.1  million  in  1997.  Last  year’s 
revenue  was  $152,000. 

PublishOne  Inc.  in  nearby  Santa  Clara 
is  a  developer  that  uses  InterTrust’s  Digi- 
Box  software  to  help  financial  and  market 
research  companies  manage  digital  rights 
to  their  high-priced  reports. 

CEO  Kirk  Loevner  said  In¬ 
terTrust’s  product  lets  users 
establish  both  business  rules 
and  usage  rights  for  any  kind 
of  digital  content.  Loevner  said  that  dis¬ 
tinguishes  it  from  its  competitors,  such 
as  AT&T’s  a2b  technology,  that  only  se¬ 
cure  digitized  music. 

Glen  Jennison,  head  of  information 
technology  and  operations  at  Magex,  a 
unit  of  the  NatWest  Group  in  London, 
agreed.  “The  DigiBox  is  a  very  sweet 
piece  of  software.”  Jennison  said  his  com¬ 
pany  is  “in  the  live  proving  stage,”  using 
DigiBox  for  documents  being  transferred 
between  the  company’s  outside  attorneys 
and  his  headquarters’  staff. 

Analysts  said  InterTrust’s  luck  going 
public  should  be  bolstered  by  the  wide¬ 
spread  need  for  securing  digital  content. 

According  to  John  Powers,  managing 
director  at  BancBoston  Robertson 
Stephens  in  San  Francisco,  “Rights 
management  is  very,  very  important 
technology”  that  over  time  will  see 
wider  use  inside  organizations  as  well 
as  outside,  managing  copyrights. 

Loevner  said  he  thinks  IT  adoption 
may  come  sooner  than  expected.  “Bud¬ 
get  and  salary  information  are  prime 
candidates”  for  IT  to  look  at  for  digital 
rights  management,  he  said.  I 
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KLUB  SERVICES  INC . 93 

KROGER  FOOD  STORES . 41 

LABTEC  INC . 00 

LANDS’  END  INC . 1 

LERNOUT  &  HAUSPIE  SPEECH 

PRODUCTS  NV . 00 

LIZ  CLAIBORNE  INC . 41 

LOCKHEED  MARTIN  CORP . 14.47 

LOS  ALAMOS  NATIONAL  LABORATORY  .  62 

LOTUS  DEVELOPMENT  CORP . 92.106 

LYCOS  INC . 64 

MARCAM  SOLUTIONS  INC . 02 

MARITZ  TRAVEL  CO . 93 

MARKETXT  INC . 42 

MASSACHUSETTS  ELECTRONIC 
COMMERCE  ASSOCIATION  06 

MCI  WORLDCOM  INC . 4 

MERRILL  LYNCH  &  CO . 1.6 

META  GROUP  INC . 12.47 

MICHIGAN  DEPARTMENT 

OF  CORRECTIONS . 93 

MICROSOFT  CORP . 4.0.12.20.29.32. 

. 57.61.64.75.76.77.00.90.92.106 

MINDSPRING  ENTERPRISES  INC . 0 

MINOLTA  CORP . 02 

MOTHER  PARKER'S  TEA  &  COFFEE . 02 

MOTOROLA  INC . 92 

MOVECtN  rRAL  iNC . 06 

MUTUAL  OF  AMERICA  LIFE 

INSURANCE  CO . 47 

NASDAQ  STOCK  MARKET  INC . 4 

NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION 

OF  SECURITIES  DEALERS  INC . 4 

NATIONAL  GEOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY  93 

NATIONAL  RETAIL  FEDERATION  4 

NATIONAL  SECURITY  AGENCY  0.14 

NATWEST  GROUP  103 

NESTOR  INC .  66 

NET.GENESIS .  64 

NET. PERCEPTIONS _  64 

NETIER  TECHNOLOGIES  INC . 76 

NETRATINGS  INC . 14 

NETSCAPE  COMMUNICATIONS  CORP  .  0.09 
NETWORK  SOLUTIONS  INC.  06 

NEURAL  APPLICATIONS  CORP  64 

NEW  YORK  STOCK 

EXCHANGE  INC  1.16.42.92 

NEWWORLD  COM  INC  10 

NEXTEL  COMMUNICATIONS  INC  29 

NICHOLS  RESEARCH  CORP  29 

NORTHEASTERN  UNIVERSITY  4.57 

NORTHWEST  AIRLINES  INC  92 

NORTHWESTERN  MUTUAL 

LIFE  INSURANCE  CO .  47 

NOVELL  INC.  1.14 

OBUSFORME  LTD  04 

ONE  POINT  SOLUTIONS  INC  93 


ONSALE  INC . 01 

ONSIGHT . 04 

OPEN  MARKET  INC . 02 

OPTIMARK  TECHNOLOGIES  INC . 4 

ORACLE  APPLICATIONS 

USERS  GROUP . 12 

ORACLE  CORP . 4.12,42,71.01,93 

ORION  AUTO . 62 

OWENS  CORNING . 14 

PACIFIC  SCIENTIFIC  CO . 0 

PAINEWEBBER  INC . 1.16 

PALM  COMPUTING . 90 

PARADYNE  CORP . 02 

PARTICIPATE.COM .  64 

PEOPLES  BANKING  &  TRUST  CO . 1 

PEOPLESOFT  INC . 29.71,92 

PETSMART  INC . 75 

PHILIPS  ELECTRONICS  NV . 00 

PLATINUM  TECHNOLOGY . 20 

PRICEWATERHOUSECOOPERS . 47.61 

PRIMEONINC .  66 

PRIVACY  RIGHTS  CLEARINGHOUSE . 14 

PROBUSINESS  SERVICES  INC . 14 

PROCTER  &  GAMBLE  CO  61 

PRODUCTION  TOOL  SUPPLY  02 

PRUDENTIAL  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

OF  AMERICA . 47 

PUBUSHONE  INC . 103 

QUINN  INTERNATIONAL . 62 

QUOTE.COM  .  .  64 

RADIANT  SYSTEMS  INC . 90 

RAYTHEON  SYSTEMS  CO . 12 

REAL  WORLD  INTELLIGENCE  INC .  63 

ROCKPORT  TRADE  SYSTEMS  INC . 4 

RUBIN  SYSTEMS  INC . 24 

RUESCH  INTERNATIONAL  INC . 1 

S.  C.  JOHNSON  &  SON  INC . 52 

S.  T.  COOPER  &  SONS  52 

SAKS  INC . 4 

SALOMON  SMITH  BARNEY  0 

SANS  INSTITUTE . 24.29 

SAP  AG  20.71.75 

SECURITIES  AND 

EXCHANGE  COMMISSION  .  1.4.42.16.92.103 
SECURITIES  INDUSTRY  ASSOCIATION  1.16 
SECURITIES  INDUSTRY 

AUTOMATION  CORP  . 92 

SEMICO  RESEARCH  CORP . 6 

SENATE  SPECIAL  COMMITTEE  ON  THE 
YEAR  2000  TECHNOLOGY  PROBLEM  36 
SEQUENT  COMPUTER  SYSTEMS  INC  1 

SIEBEL  SYSTEMS  INC  64.71 

SIGNAL  INTERNET  TECHNOLOGIES  INC  02 

SILICON  GRAPHICS  INC  8 

SIT AR A  NETWORKS  INC .  06 

SIX  FLAGS  GREAT  AMERICA  52 

SMARTMONEY  COM  66 

SMITH  COLLEGE  6 

SNAP-ON  INC . 52 

SNARE  NETWORKS  CORP  20 

SOFTWAY  SYSTEMS  INC  29 

SOTEC  CO .  24 


SPACE  TELESCOPE  SCIENCE  INSTITUTE  ...  1 

SPRINT  CORP.  29 

SPYGLASS  INC  90 

SRI  CONSULTING . 1 

SUGARMAN.  ROGERS.  BARSHAK 

&  COHEN  P.C .  06 

SUN  MICROSYSTEMS  INC  .  1.0.41.64.77.90 
SUNGARD  RECOVERY  SERVICES  INC  39 

SUNSOFT  INC . 20 

SYBASE  INC  93 

SYSTEM  SOFTWARE  ASSOCIATES  INC . 02 

T.  W.  POWELL  CO . 62.63 

TANDEM  COMPUTER  INC . 1 

TEKTRONIX  INC . 29 

TEXACO  INC . 12 

THE  BOEING  CO.  .  .  62 

THE  BULLDOG  GROUP  INC .  41 

THE  CLEVELAND  CLINIC  FOUNDATION  .  76 

THE  NEW  YORK  TIMES  106 

THE  PLAIN  DEALER  PUBLISHING  CO .  93 

THE  SANTA  CRUZ  OPERATION  INC . 1 

THE  YANKEE  GROUP  20 

TIME  WARNER  INC  66 

TOWERGROUP . 42 

TOYS  R  US  INC  39 

TRADEBOOK  SUPER  ECN  42 

TRIGON  BLUE  CROSS/BLUE  SHIELD  24 

TRUSTWORKS  SYSTEMS  BV  14 

TRW  INC .  29 

U. S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  ENERGY  6 

U  S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  INTERIOR  14 

U.S  SENATE  COMMERCE  COMMITTEE  0 

US.  ST  A  fE  DEPARTMENT .  14 

U.S.  SUPREME  COURT  92 

UNIVERSITY  OF  TEXAS 

GRADUATE  SCHOOL  AT  AUSTIN  61 

UUNET  TECHNOLOGIES  INC  92 

VIGNETTE  CORP  12 

VISUALIZATION  TECHNOLOGY  INC  57 

VODAFONE  AIRTOUCH  PLC  29 

W  B  MASON  CO  02 

WAL-MART  STORES  INC  1 

WEBLINE  COMMUNICATIONS  CORP.  1.29 

WEBWARE  CORP  41 

WELLS  FARGO  &  CO .  6 

WIND  RIVER  SYSTEMS  INC  90 

WINWHATWHERE  CORP  14 

WIT  CAPITAL  CORP  4 

WORKING  VENTURES  82 

WORKRITE  ERGONOMIC 
ACCESSORIES  INC  .  64 

WORLD  INTELLECTUAL 

PROPERTY  ORGANIZATION  06 

XEROX  CORP  29 

XYTECH  SYSTEMS  CORP  93 

YAHOO  INC  64 

ZUERCHER  KANT ONAL BANK  20 
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Continued  from  page  1 

PC  Sales 

work-connected  handhelds 
and  laptops,  users  and  analysts 
said  (see  related  story,  page 
76). 

The  big  reason:  plunging 
desktop  prices.  Some  of  the 
most  powerful  Intel  Corp.  Pen¬ 
tium  III  desktops  cost  less  than 
$1,500,  hundreds  of  dollars  be¬ 
low  prices  of  two  years  ago. 

Last  March,  when  IBM 
Chairman  Louis  Gerstner  de¬ 
clared  the  “PC  era  is  over,”  it 
raised  eyebrows,  especially 
with  corporate  PC  managers. 
Gerstner  refined  his  message 
to  say  that  PCs  wouldn’t  die  off 
but  that  network  systems 
would  gradually  replace  them 
[News,  April  5]. 

Shellie  Sommerson  doesn’t 
buy  such  predictions.  “Yes,  I’ve 
heard  people  say  the  PC  era  is 
over,  but  I  don’t  think  it  is  by  a 
long  shot,”  said  Sommerson, 
business  systems  manager  at 
the  Statesman  Journal,  a  daily 
newspaper  in  Salem,  Ore. 

“Desktops  are  getting  faster 
and  able  to  do  more  at  less 
cost.  And  there  are  still  limits 
to  laptops  and  other  devices, 
so  the  PC  will  continue  to  be  a 
part  of  the  picture  here  for  a 
long  time,”  Sommerson  said. 

When  network  computers 
and  thin  clients  surfaced  three 
years  ago,  many  users  saw  dis¬ 
tinct  security  advantages.  They 
could  keep  corporate  data  on  a 
networked  server,  analysts 
said.  But  that  thinking  doesn’t 
seem  to  matter  as  much  today. 

“Two  years  ago,  vendors 
were  pitching  me  thin  clients 
for  $1,000,  way  below  the 
$3,000  of  a  full  PC,  but  how  can 
I  get  serious  about  a  thin  client 
today  when  I  can  pay  $1,200  to 
$1,400  for  a  full-functioning 
PC?”  asked  Stephen  Nulter,  as¬ 
sistant  vice  president  for  infor¬ 
mation  systems  at  Peoples 
Banking  &  Trust  Co.  in  Mariet¬ 
ta,  Ohio. 

All  500  Peoples  Banking 
users,  including  tellers  at  27 
bank  branches,  use  PCs  be¬ 
cause  they  need  to  have  access 
to  e-mail  and  run  spreadsheets. 
“If  the  wide-area  network  is 
down,  we  want  each  teller  to 
have  as  much  functionality  as 


Ship  Those  PCs 

U.S.  PC  vendor  shipments,  Q2 1999 


SHIPMENTS 

GROWTH* 

Compaq 

1.68M 

+  51.5% 

Dell 

1.65M 

+  51% 

Gateway 

845,000 

+  36.5% 

IBM 

845,000 

+  70.6% 

Hewlett-Packard 

817,000 

♦  44.1% 

Others 

4.18M 

+  7.1% 

Total 

10M 

+  28.6% 

*  Compared  with  Q2 1998 


possible  and  not  have  to  put  a 
server  in  every  tiny  branch,” 
Nulter  said. 

But  there  are  thin-client 
users,  of  course.  At  the  Bank  of 
Nova  Scotia  in  Toronto,  50  Sun 
Microsystems  Inc.  thin  clients 
have  been  recently  installed  to 
access  server  applications  and 
keep  maintenance  costs  down, 


said  Gail  Smith,  senior  vice 
president.  A  majority  of  350 
PCs  will  be  replaced  with  thin 
clients  by  year’s  end. 

Several  systems  managers 
said  they  prefer  buying  a  low- 
cost  “fat”  client  —  even  if  a 
thin  client  might  do  the  job  — 
because  PCs  are  flexible  if  end 
users’  needs  change. 


Continued  from  page  1 

Web  Carpet 

the  research  firm  warned. 

In  other  words,  first  impres¬ 
sions  are  critical. 

“The  impact  of  the  shopping 
season  will  go  well  beyond  the 
$6  billion,  which  pales  in  com¬ 
parison  to  the  $78  billion  [to 
be]  generated  in  online  sales  in 
2003.  That’s  really  got  to  be  the 
focus  of  retailers  in  this  fourth 
quarter,”  said  Jupiter  analyst 
Ken  Cassar.  Last  year,  holiday 
online  shopping  totaled  $3.1 
billion. 

To  accommodate  this  year’s 
millions  of  Web  store  newcom¬ 
ers,  Lands’  End  Inc.  in 
Dodgeville,  Wis.,  recently  re¬ 
designed  its  highly  popular  site 
so  that  customers  are  never 
more  than  three  mouse  clicks 
away  from  placing  an  order. 

The  clothing  and  household 
goods  retailer  also  added  a  fea¬ 
ture  called  Lands’  End  Live, 
which  immediately  connects 
callers  who  click  for  help  from 
a  Lands’  End  customer  service 
representative.  In  addition  to 
answering  questions  on  the 
phone,  representatives  can 
synchronize  their  browser  to 
the  shopper’s  browser  to  see 


precisely  what  the  customer  is 
seeing. 

The  same  feature,  which  is 
built  on  technology  from 
WebLine  Communications 
Corp.  in  Burlington,  Mass.,  lets 
two  friends  or  family  members 
shop  together  by  synchroniz¬ 
ing  their  browsers.  When  they 
both  click  on  the  shop-with-a- 
friend  button  and  enter  the 
same  password,  the  system 
connects  them. 

“What  we’re  seeing  is  main¬ 
stream  America  coming  online. 
This  is  a  way  to  take  the  effi¬ 
ciency  of  the  Internet  and  hu¬ 
manize  it,”  said  Bill  Bass,  vice 
president  of  e-commerce  at 
Lands’  End.  “So  far,  the  Inter¬ 
net  has  been  convenient  but  a 
pretty  lonely  place  for  shop¬ 
ping.  This  turns  it  into  a  social 
shopping  experience,”  Bass 
said. 

Despite  widespread  com¬ 
plaints  about  Web  site  outages 
during  last  year’s  online  holiday 
rush,  site  failures  haven’t  per¬ 
manently  alienated  shoppers. 

But  analysts  say  they  believe 
that’s  because,  until  now,  on¬ 
line  buyers  as  a  group  have 
been  more  technologically 
savvy.  On  the  horizon  is  the 
great  mass  of  consumers  who 
have  little,  if  any,  understand¬ 
ing  and  tolerance  of  bogged- 


“We  have  looked  at  fat  vs. 
thin  clients  and  have  even  dis¬ 
cussed  an  in-between  ‘svelte’ 
client  here  but  have  decided 
we  still  want  a  powerful  PC, 
partly  as  a  hedge  against  an 
unknown  future,”  said  Ron 
Szoc,  senior  vice  president  at 
Ruesch  International  Inc.  in 
Washington,  an  international 
payments  service.  “With 
cheaper  prices,  what  matters  is 
total  spending  per  employee.” 

Though  Framingham,  Mass.- 
based  researcher  Internation¬ 
al  Data  Corp.  (IDC)  reported 
that  305,000  thin  clients  were 
shipped  in  the  first  half  of  this 
year —  an  85%  jump  over  the 
first  half  of  last  year  —  several 
industry  analysts  said  thin 
clients  will  represent  only  2% 
to  5%  of  all  sales  in  the  next 
several  years  of  PCs,  thin 
clients,  laptops  and  desktops. 
The  main  reason,  again,  is  low 
PC  prices. 

“With  falling  average  system 


prices,  PCs  are  more  like  a 
commodity,  and  the  issue  for 
corporations  becomes  how 
quickly  and  smoothly  you  can 
swap  out  your  old  PCs,”  said 
Charles  Smulders,  an  analyst  at 
Dataquest  in  San  Jose. 

Low  prices  spur  more  con¬ 
sumer  and  corporate  sales,  and 
several  analysts  said  second- 
quarter  shipments  grew  more 
than  20%  over  the  same  period 
last  year  (see  chart). 

And  preliminary  third-quar¬ 
ter  numbers  show  “healthy 
growth,”  said  Roger  Kay,  an  an¬ 
alyst  at  IDC.  With  lower 
prices,  vendors  package  PCs 
with  services,  software  and  pe¬ 
ripheral  hardware  to  keep  rev¬ 
enue  and  profits  up. 

Rising  unit  sales  don’t  trans¬ 
late  into  equal  spikes  in  dollars 
for  vendors,  however.  IDC  pro¬ 
jects  a  14.3%  increase  in  units 
of  PCs  that  will  ship  in  2000 
but  only  a  4.8%  increase  in  PC 
makers’  revenue.  I 


down  servers  or  Web  sites  that 
display  out-of-stock  products 
on  their  virtual  store  shelves. 

To  handle  the  onslaught,  on¬ 
line  retailers  are  turning  to  out¬ 
side  expertise.  Wal-Mart  Stores 
Inc.  and  eToys  Inc.,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  both  recently  hired  Finger- 
hut  Business  Service  Inc.  to 
fulfill  their  online  orders. 

Yet  it  remains  to  be  seen 
whether  retailers  —  even  with 
outside  help  —  have  prepared 
well  enough  for  the  veritable 

Performance 

Matters 

Has  a  Web  site’s  perfor¬ 
mance*  affected  your  long¬ 
term  usage  of  the  site? 
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tsunami  of  online  business 
about  to  hit  them. 

Leading  retail  sites  can  ex¬ 
pect  their  average  number  of 
daily  transactions  to  nearly 
quadruple,  from  15,000  be¬ 
tween  January  and  October  to 
58,000  during  the  holiday 
shopping  season,  according  to 
Jupiter. 

That’s  one  reason  analysts 
are  cautioning  retailers  that 
haven’t  already  bolstered  ser¬ 
vice  capacity,  fulfillment  capa¬ 
bilities  and  customer  service 
capabilities  to  come  up  with 
damage-control  plans  now.  For 
example,  they  may  want  to 
consider  giving  rebates  or 
coupons  to  dissatisfied  cus¬ 
tomers  whose  calls  are  bound 
to  flood  retailers’  call  centers 
after  the  holidays. 

These  merchants  “should 
think  about  how  to  fail  grace¬ 
fully  vs.  failing  catastrophical¬ 
ly,”  said  David  Schatsky,  a 
Jupiter  analyst  who  specializes 
in  e-commerce  infrastructure 
issues. 

As  for  bolstering  Web  site 
capacities  now,  “it’s  really  too 
late  to  implement  any  major 
technology  changes  to  sup¬ 
port  rising  volumes”  for  this 
holiday  season,  he  said.  “The 
bottom  line  is:  Failures  will 
occur.”  I 
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FRANK  HAYES/FRANKLY  SPEAKING 

Time  for  Plan  B 

Y2K  ISN’T  EXACTLY  the  least  of  our  troubles,  but  at 

least  one  other  catastrophe  has  loomed  large  for  many 
corporate  IT  shops  lately.  Hurricane  Floyd  turned 
more  than  2  million  people  in  Florida,  Georgia  and 
North  and  South  Carolina  into  refugees  two  weeks  ago. 
As  of  last  week,  another  million  people  in  New  Jersey  still  had  no 
drinkable  water.  And  up  and  down  the  Eastern  seaboard  there  were 
floods,  power  and  telephone  outages  and  transportation  snafus. 


Some  ugly  mess,  huh?  The  good  news  is, 

Floyd  was  so  big  that  IT  shops  were  probably 
prepared  for  it.  When  a  hurricane  or  earthquake 
or  flood  hits,  we’ve  got  insurance,  disaster 
recovery  services  and  emergency  generators 
already  online.  If  a  major  catastrophe  blows 
away  our  business-as-usual,  we’ve  got  Plan  B  to 
fall  back  on. 

But  when  it  comes  to  any  problem  less  than  a 
full-scale  disaster  —  most  of  the  problems  we 
face,  in  fact  —  IT  shops  are  pretty  poor  at  con¬ 
tingency  planning. 

Say  a  big-deal  application  falls 
behind  schedule.  Some  depart¬ 
ment  manager  throws  a  political 
hissy  fit  and  blocks  progress.  A 
vendor’s  product  turns  out  not 
to  work  right,  even  though  your 
project  depends  on  it. 

So  what  do  we  do?  Half  the 
time,  we  scramble  to  find  some¬ 
one  to  blame.  The  other  half,  we 
ignore  the  problem,  pretending 
the  contingency  we  haven’t 
planned  for  doesn’t  exist  —  even 
though  that  just  delays  the  bigger 
mess  down  the  line. 

No  wonder  so  many  IT  proj¬ 
ects  fail.  We  haven’t  got  a  Plan  B. 

The  official  solution  to  a  slipped 
schedule  or  unexpected  obstacle 
is  . . .  well,  just  to  get  back  on 
schedule  and  on  track.  Details? 

We’ll  cross  that  flood-swollen 
river  when  we  come  to  it. 

It  doesn’t  have  to  be  that  way. 

We  can  do  contingency  planning 
—  not  just  for  natural  disasters 
and  Y2K,  but  for  every  project. 

We  know  what  goes  wrong  and 
what  we’ll  have  to  do  to  fix  it. 

The  problem  isn’t  what  we  can  do.  The  problem 
is  political.  We  don’t  start  out  with  a  Plan  B 
because  its  existence  implies  we  might  not  be 
able  to  execute  Plan  A.  That’s  true,  of  course, 
but  it’s  politically  incorrect  to  admit  it.  And  if 
other  departments  —  the  ones  that  want  to 
move  dollars  from  our  budget  to  theirs  —  catch 
wind  of  that  admission,  we’re  cooked. 


With  anything 
less  than  a  full- 
scale  disaster, 
IT  shops  are 
pretty  poor  at 
contingency 
planning. 


It’s  also  a  political  mistake  to  admit  that  proj¬ 
ects  face  unknowns,  products  have  bugs  and 
people  are  unpredictable.  So  we  create  simple, 
elegant  project  plans.  And  when  we  go  off  track, 
that’s  unacceptable,  too.  So  we  keep  claiming 
we’re  following  the  plan  —  reality  be  damned 
—  until  it’s  too  late. 

Sure,  we  build  assumptions  into  our  plans: 
“Department  X  delivers  Y  by  date  Z.”  But  if  they 
don’t  deliver,  we’ve  got  to  press  on  anyway. 

So  what  to  do?  Simple:  Make  Plan  B  a  part  of 
every  project  from  the  start.  And  the  way  to  do 
that,  of  course,  is  to  make  Plan  B 
part  of  Plan  A. 

See,  if  you  build  contingency 
options  into  your  project  plan, 
you  can  spot  and  react  to  prob¬ 
lems  without  departing  from  the 
plan.  There’s  no  automatic  pen¬ 
alty  for  recognizing  an  obstacle 
or  failure  or  schedule  slip.  You’re 
still  on  track  —  even  though  Plan 
B  has  kicked  in  —  because  slip¬ 
ping  the  plan  is  part  of  the  plan. 

OK,  that  sounds  like  a  lot  of 
bizarre  double-talk.  But  remem¬ 
ber,  this  isn’t  a  technical  problem, 
it’s  a  political  problem.  And  the 
important  thing  is  that  if  contin¬ 
gency  options  are  built  in  to  your 
project  plan,  that’s  the  plan  every¬ 
one  has  signed  off  on  in  the  begin¬ 
ning.  They’ve  bought  into  Plan  B 
—  and  now  your  contingency 
plan  is  politically  correct. 

Will  this  cruddy  up  your  clean, 
elegant  project  plan?  Yeah.  It’ll 
make  the  plan  messy  and  ugly 
and  a  lot  less  certain  on  paper. 
You’ll  need  plenty  of  guts  (and 
plenty  of  support  from  your  CIO) 
to  propose  it  after  all  those  years  of  pretty  time 
lines  and  straightforward  schedules. 

But  a  messy,  ugly,  uncertain  plan  on  paper 
sure  beats  a  messy,  ugly,  uncertain  result.  I 

Hayes,  Computerworld’s  staff  columnist,  has 
covered  IT for  20  years.  His  e-mail  address  is 
frank__hayes@computerworld.com. 


SO  THE  NEW  CIO  at  a  Du 

Laware  -  oops,  Delaware  -  con¬ 
glomerate's  pharmaceutical  divi¬ 
sion  wants  to  update  the  ancient 
e-mail  system.  Sends  around 
evaluation  copies  of  Lotus 
Notes.  One  recipient  is  a  pilot 
fish.  He  notices  the  Close  button 
in  the  upper  right-hand  corner  is 
disabled.  Asks  why.  Turns  out 
the  CIO  kept  hitting  Close  when 
he  meant  to  hit  the  Maximize 
button,  so  he  ordered  IT  to  dis¬ 
able  the  feature.  On  every  copy. 
Sort  of  gives  new  meaning  to 
those  dialog  boxes  that  say, 

“Do  you  really  want  to  quit?” 

NOT  TO  BE  OUTDONE,  the 

CEO  of  another  very  large  opera¬ 
tion  goes  to  the  Microsoft  CEO 
summit  at  the  Gates  compound. 
Comes  back,  tells  the  IT  staff  he 
must  have  one  of  these  Digital 
Dashboards.  In  comes  the  Mi¬ 
crosoft  SWAT  team.  They  build 
a  prototype  in  two  weeks.  The 
CEO’s  happy.  His  IT  guys  aren’t 
so  impressed.  They  told  a  pilot 
fish  they  could  build  the  same 
thing  much  easier  with  other 
software  -  say,  Lotus  Notes. 

COMPU-WHAT?  Is  it  true  that 
the  brand  new  director  of  prod¬ 
uct  development  at  that  huge 
mainframe  software  vendor  near 
Detroit  was  seen  wandering  the 


halls,  poring  over  her  predeces¬ 
sor’s  papers  and  asking  passers- 
by:  “What's  this  MVS  thing  I 
keep  reading  about?”  Enquiring 
Sharks  want  to  know. 

THE  GOOD  NEWS:  An  awed 

pilot  fish  reports  that  HP  can 
handle  1.5  million  phone  calls 
and  10  million  Web  hits  per 
month  from  customers  with 
problems.  The  bad  news:  HP 
gets  1.5  million  phone  calls  and 
10  million  hits  per  month  from 
customers  with  problems. 

LAST  YEAR,  the  SIGS  Java 
Conference  gave  away  a  grand- 
prize  trip  to,  hyuck  hyuck,  the  is¬ 
land  of  Java.  On  the  day  of  the 
big  drawing,  a  New  York  Times 
headline  read:  “Fears  of  Sorcer¬ 
ers  Spur  Killings  in  Java."  There 
were  beheadings  involved  (now 
that's  a  hacker  threat).  This  year, 
the  conference  is  again  giving 
away  a  trip  -  but  this  time,  the 
winner  can  choose  Java  or  Bali. 

“My  boss  was  beheaded  in 
Java  and  all  I  got  was  this  lousy 
T-shirt.”  Not  bad . . .  but  the 
Sharky  shirt  we  mail  you  if  your 
item  runs  is  simple  and  stylish. 
So  send  something  salacious: 
sharky@computerworld 
.com.  And  dig  the  daily  dirt  at 
computerworld.  com/sharky. 


The  5th  Wave 


sags /Lunch  Ed  fvom  Mantetin* '• 
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E-mail  Rich  Tennant  at  the5wave@tiac.net 
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could  find 


When  Yahoo!  Inc.  was  looking  for  a  Java-based  application  server  to  help 
build  their  web  advertising  management  system,  they  could  have  chosen 
anyone.  They  chose  Progress  Apptivity.  Why?  Becausie  unlike  vendors 
who  just  sell  technology  and  head  for  the  exits,  we  partnered  with 
Yahoo!  in  order  to  make  the  installation  and  integration  as  seamless  as 


up  and  running  in.  just  three  months.  If  this  is  what  you've  been  looking 
for,  visit  us  at  www.apptivity.progrc 


Performance.  Not  Promises. 
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Sometimes  a  solution  comes  to  us  when  we're  not  really 
working  on  it.  That's  what  we  call  a  nice  break. 

It's  gratifying  when  things  fall  into  place.  As  it  did  for  the  people  at  Cathay  Pacific  Airways.  They 
wanted  to  deliver  an  even  higher  level  of  service  to  their  passengers.  So  we  installed  our  Customer 
Loyalty  System  to  let  them  track  individual  customer  travel  patterns  and  preferences.  Even  hobbies  and 
interests.  And  link  them  directly  into  the  new  Asia  Miles  frequent-flier  program.  When  our  clients  care  as 
much  about  their  customers  as  Cathay  Pacific  does,  we  simply  take  our  cue  from  them,  www.unisys.com 


C  1999  Unisys  Corporation. 


We  eat.  sleep  and  drink  this  stuff. 


